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AVANT PROPOS 

This.study is an attempt to trace tlie growth of represen- 
tative institutions, such as Legislatures, District Boards, 
MunicipalitiOwS and Panchayats, in the various defunct 
States of Rajasthan during a period of forty years, i.e., from 
1908 to 1948, both these years being significant for the beginning 
of the jicople’s participation in their government and for the 
eventual formation of 11 le Union ot Rajasthan. It is intended to 
be ai^ohjeotive and analytical interpretation of the relevant 
political facts ratlier than mere collection of liistorical data. 

The importance of such a study cannot be over-emi^hasizod 
in a country which has chosen the democratic way of life. Tlie 
representative institutions are actually the various roots that feed 
and foster and fruct'^ the tree of democracy. Their iniportanee 
in Rajasthan has increased all the more since the pioneer initia- 
tion of the scheme of Democra^it Decentralization in 1959. But 
the knowledge of the past is css^uitial to the right understanding of 
the present and bright plaiuiing for the future. Hence the vital 
necessity of making such a study as the presemt one. 

It is true that rex)resentative institutions made raj)id progress 
after the formation of the Unii u nf Rajasthan but they actually 
started coming into being in the first quarter of the i)resent 
century and by the time of the formation of the Union of 
Rajasthan they had already taken firm roots in the sacred soul 
of this land of legends. It is a very interesting as well as reward- 
ing process to study as to how those bodies originated, developed 
and worked in Rajasthan in spite of the strong feudal tendencies 
prevailing at the time. 
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The study is divided into ten chapters grouped under four 
parts. Part One introduces the circumstances which led to the 
origin and growth of representative institutions in Rajasthan. 
Part Two deals with the growth of legislatures. An attempt has 
been made to assess the relative importance and comparative achi- 
evements of those bodies in the various States of Rajasthan. 
Part Three attempts to view the local self-governing institutions 
in their proper perspe(*tive. Part Four reviews the progress of 
representative institutions in Rajasthan in comparison with their 
counterparts in British India and a few other Indian States. My 
aim throughout has been to as^ess tlie progress of these institutions 
from the standpoint of functional aspect theory. 

The various defiiuct kStates of Rajasthan had been grouped 
by the British rulers under three political divisions, viz., The 
Western Division, The Southern Di\ision and The Eastern 
Division. I have retained the same division in the scheme of the 
arrangement of my subject matter except that I have ftirther divi- 
ded the Eastern Division into three groups, viz., the J K.T. 
Region, the Matsya Region and the Kara Region, so as to bring 
together the states having geographical affinity. Bedsides tracing 
the growth of rejuesent^ative institutions, I have also traced the 
progress of these bodies in the Union of Rajasthan, Udaipur. 
Ajmer Merwara is excluded from the scope of this study as it was 
a separate unit and w as under the direct rule of tlie British and 
the growth of rejux^sentative institutions in it was analogous to 
the growtli of their counterparts in British India. 

I have tried, as far as possible, to base my study on original 
records, important documents, files of Praja Mandals of the vari- 
ous States of Rajasthan, secret police files, etc. It is, how ever, 
unfortunate that a good niimher of official records are no longer 
available. Some of the official records were destroyed by the 
authorities of the defunct States of Rajasthan at the time of the 
transfer of power to the authorities of the Union of Rajasthan. 
Some of the old records perished for want of proper care on the 
part of the present administration and, therefore, could not be 
made use of. I have also derived much from newspapers, State 



Gazette, adminiblrativo reports of various States. pam}thlet» and 
booklets published by various individiials, etc. Besides, I have 
tried to substantiate my study u itli the information collected in 
personal interviews with a few political leaders, government 
officials and prominent persons. 

A detailed bibliography of the original and secondary sources 
has been given at tin' end. 'J'he bibliograpliy also includes the 
reference books tliat helped me visualize ray subject in its correct 
background. Most of my material was, of eoui'se, available in 
Hindi, Urdu and Bajasthani Therefore, T had to translate the 
original into English w'lierever 1 found it necessary to <lo so. 
The w ork being related to regional study it is but natural that 
many local terms have crept in 8o, in order io facilitate their 
understanding a glossary of such regional and local words has 
been attached to this study 

I can never be grah'ful enough to Dr. S.P. Varma, University 
Professor of Political Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, for 
his generous help and illuminating guidance that I received from 
him. In spite of his nndtifarions activities and many pressing 
calls on his precious time, he has been always ready to help me 
with an encouraging uile that never fades from his face. Even 
when he was abroad as I'ulbright Professor visiting th(> States, he 
continued to guide me throuub his ins])iring and enlightening 
letters at ri'gular intervals. 

For help and encouragement I remain deeply indebted to 
Sliri V.V. John, Ex- Director of College Education Rajasthan, 
Jaipur ; T)r. R.R. Kasliwal, Professor ii. Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Udaipur; Dr. 1 N. Shrivastava, Professor in Political 
Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur; Shri N.L. Kliargavat, 
Director of Archives, Rajasthan, Bikaner; and I*rof<*asor D.C. 
Bhanawat, Government College, Chittorgarh. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to the persons in charge of 
various libraries and record offices as well as to the various 
political leaders, government officials and public men who have 



directly or indirectly helped me in rcropleling the present 
work. 1 am sincerely grateful to all thcfo scholars and authors 
by whoso works and ideas I have been benefited. 

In the end I express my sincere thanks to S. Chand & Co., 
New Delhi, r^ithout whose help it wftuld not have been possible 
to bring out this work. 


RANJEET SINCFT DARDA 


MaNDALGARH (RA.JASTnAK). 
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PART ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 



‘‘Majority of the rulers of Ilajastlian brutally crushed the 
republics of Bhils, Minas, Yaudheyas and Jats by the ini^ht of 
tlieir swords but their own false j>rid(‘ ( ould not stand before the 
Mughal Emperors, the Maratha CeiuTals and the English mer- 
chants.’* 


VIJAY SINGH PATHIK 


“Modern ideas, disseminated by quick transport and commu- 
nications, the radio and the cinema, the spread of education and 
the greater amount of liberty of exx)ression enjoyed by the people 
and the press, have opened and will open doors wider, which pre- 
viously secluded ‘Indian India’ from abroad.” 


Sir D.W. FIELD, 
Prime Minister oj Jodhpur, 



CHAPTER ONE 


Growing Demand for Representative 
Institutions in Rajasthan 


lutroduction 

One of the remarkable events in the ix>litioal and constitutional 
liJbtoi*y of the present century in Rajasthao is the inception 
and evolution of reprt'sentative institutions. It was a cumu- 
lati\it" elfect of various factors, such as the beginning of 
political consciousness in the subject people, the constitutional 
and administrative reforms introduced in British India and Indian 
States, tlic work of political organisations, the friendly advice of 
the Government of British India, and the realisation of the 
necessity of reforms on the part of the rulers. Here follows a 
brief review of the factors and the circumstances responsible for 
tlie growing demand for representative institutions. 

A. Beginning o£ Political Consciousness 

Political consciousness was the prime and vital element 
responsible for the inception and evolution of representative 
institutions in Rajasthan. 

By and by this powerful upsurge became a mighty river 
overwhelming everything that came into its way. Following were 
the important factors that added force to its flow ; — 

(1) Eeligious and Social Reform Movements : 

One of the potent causes of the development of political 
consciousness was the inevitable religious awakening of the 19th 
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century. Many inspired saints and ardent reformers like Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Vivekananda, Sadhu Nischhal Das, 
Sanyasi Atma Ram and Swami Govind Giri spread the movement 
of religious and social reforms in Rajasthan. Between 1862 and 
1882, Swami Dayanand visited Ajmer, Bharatpur, Banera, Chittor, 
Dholpur, Karauli, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Masuda, Raipur and Udaipur. 
He unfolded before the Rajasthanis their glorious past and imp- 
ressed upon them the value of self-confidence.^ Swami Vivekanand, 
a patriot saint, exercised an equally powerful influence on the 
mind of the Rajasthani youth. He visited Alwar in 1892 and 
gave to the masses a message of hope and inspiration.® Swami 
Govind Giri started a movement for the prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks and abolition of Dapa System* in the aboriginal tribes 
of Sirohi, Dungarpiir and Banswara States.® Sadhu Nischhal 
Das and Atma Ram worked for the social and religious it'genera- 
tion in the State of Bundi.* The work of all these reformers, 
national as well as regional, contributed immensely to the ptntical 
regeneration of Rajasthan. 

(2) Impact of Western Education : 

Another equally important factor that inspired political 
consciousness among the pex)ple of Rajasthan uas the 
dissemination of Western education. Prior to the coming of 
the Rajasthan States in contact with the British, the education 
system was practically in the hands of individuals who based it 
on old patterns of ‘Hindu Posalas’ and ‘Muslim Makatabas’ 

1. O.H. Ojhu : Ojha Nihandh Sangraha, Part III, (J954), pp. 135-140. 
J.S. Calilot : RojpuUma kn llihan, Vol. I, (1937), pp. 287, 564. 

S. Satyanand : Shri Madhyanand Prakash, (Edition I), pp. 80, 350, 
447, 473, 601, 667. 

S.S. Shastri : Maharshi Dayanand, (Edition I), pp. 197, 198, 200, 
206, 213. 

2. P.V. Mehta : Hamara Rajaitlian, (1960), pp. 270-280. 

*Dapa Syntem : Under this system the father of a girl forced the 
bridegroom or his parents to pay him earnest money for giving his 
daughter in marriage. 

3. J.S.Gahlot: Rajputanaka ltihaa,Yol. II, (1960), p. 70. 

S.L. Katordia : Dungarpur ek Sinhavatokan , (1932), p. 2. 

4. J.S. Gahlot : Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 100. 
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and the state paid no attention to the educational development.^ 
But in the second quarter of the 19th century the situation began 
to change. The rulers of the states started opening educational 
institutions in their States. Schools were oi)ened by the States of 
Alwar (in 1842), Jaipur (in 1845), Bharatpur (in 1858), Udaipur 
(in 1863), Sirolii (in 1867), Banswara (in 1868), Jodhpur (in 1869), 
etc.® At the dawn of the 20th century Jodhpur State had 34 
iji&titutions which included one College (established in 1893), one 
High School and one Girls School; Udaipur had 42 government 
institutions which included one High School; Bikaner had 38 
government institutions, which included one High School and one 
Girls School; Jaipur had 385 public and indigenous institutions 
which included one college (established in 1873), one school of 
Industrial Art (established in 1868), and tgi girls schools; 
Bharatpur had 95 institutions; Jaisalmer had 3; Jhalawar had 9, 
includK^ one High School; and Dungarpur had eleven govern- 
ment institutions ’ 

Gradually education made much headway In the first 
quarter of the present century Middle schools w'ere established 
at the capital of almost every state, a few of which were raised to 
High Schools, VIZ., Sirohi Calvin High School (1915), Bundi 
Darbar High School (1921), Dungarpur High School (1922). 
The Mewar Governmei. established Maharana Bhujial College in 
1923.® Herbert High School, Kota, was also raised to the status 
of an Intermediate College i> 1924.® All these institutions 

6, Major K.D. Erskine ; Rajpviana Gazetteer, Vol. Ill A, (Compiler) 
(1908), p. 167. 

6. R.C. Mazumdar (Gen. Editor) : British Paramountcy and Indian 
Renaissance f Part I, (1963), p. 976. 

Major K.D. Eiskme, (Compiler): Rajjmtana Gazetteer, Vo\b, 1,11 f 
and III, (1908). 

7. Major K.D. Erskine (Compiler) Gitzetteer of Dungarpur State, (1908). 
Major K.D. Erskme ; Gazetteer ot Jatsalmer State (1908). 

Major K.D, Erskme : Raiputana Gazetteer, Vol, III, (1908). 

Majoi K.D. Erskine : Gazetteer of Udaipur State, (1908). 

Major K.D. Erskine : Gazetteer of Banswara State, (1908). 
Administrative Report, Jhalawar State, 1902-03, (Chapter on 
Education). 

Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1905-06, p. 11. 

8. AdministraHve Reptrrt, Mewar State, 1923-24, p. 53. 

9. Administrative Report, Kota State, 1923-24, p, 53« 
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helped widen the mental horizon of the new generations of Rajas- 
than. Through works in English, the people of Rajasthan read 
the history of the French Revolution, the Glorious Revolution, 
the American war of Independence and thus they came in contact 
with European political thoughts on liberalism, socialism and 
democracy. This made the people conscious of the ideas of 
political freedom and the enlightened minority started thinking 
in terms of equality and liberty. 

(3) Development of Press and Literature : 

The press and literature, indigenous as well as foreign, played 
a vital role in the growth of political consciousness in Rajasthan. 
The views of the leaders, the sufferings of the masses, the evils of 
the princely despotism and the demand for the establishment of 
democratic institutions were propagated, advertised, unfolded 
and disseminated through the press. The most important >?mong 
the newspapers were ‘The Leader’ (Allahabad), Tratap"* (Kan- 
pur), ‘Rajasthan Kesari’ (Wardha), ‘Navin Rajasthan’ (Ajmer), 
Tanm Rajasthan’ (Beawar), ‘Prabliat’ (Jaipur), ‘Raiyasat’ 
(Bharatpur), ‘Jai-llind’ (Kota), ‘Navjecwan’ (Udaipur), Traja 
Sevak (Jodhpur), ‘Lokwani’ (Jaipur), ‘Lok Sevak’ (Kota), 
etc. The eminent amongst the Rajasthani writers wliose writings 
influenced the people, were Sarvasliri Kesari Singh Bareth, Vijaya 
Singh Pathik, Jamna Lai Bajaj, Jai Narayan Vyas, and Haribhau 
Upadhyaya. Shri Kesari Singh Bareth wrote the famous coup- 
lets of ‘Chetavani-ka-chungtia’ (‘Pinclies to warn and wake’) in 
Dingal* to which is attributed the credit of kindling the fire of 
nationalism in the heart of Maliarana Fateh Singh of Mewar. 
This brilliant and pungent poem is supposed to have dissuaded 
the Maharaiia from attending the Delhi Durbar.^® Maharana 

* Dingal : A Rajasthani dialect icnowned for the expression of heroic 
ideas. 

10. B.D. Kela : Deshi Rajyon ki Jan Jagriti, (1948), p. 26. 

P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 311. 

R.N. Chowdhari : Vartman Rajasthan y (Edition I), p. 51. 

Dr. Raghubir Singh : Purva Adhumk Rajasthan, (1951), p. 308. 

H. Agarwal ; Rajasthani Aazadi ke Diwane, (1953), p. 11. 

Stephen Wheeler ; History of Delhi Coronation Darhar, p. 68, (Edi* 
tion I). 

In this book Wheeler mentions that Maharana Fateh Singh was present 
in Delhi but he could not attend the Durbar owing to ill health. 
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Fateh Singh received the poem at the Sareri Station.* On receiving 
these couplets, the Maharana exclaimed : “Had I received these 
couplets before, I would not have proceeded from Udaipur.”^ 
Two of the couplets were : 

1. f^^TT 

(ift) ^TT Tra^ Riil ! ^^iff II” 

2. ^ TR^'lfrT ^ TRP'ff I 

*Rvr *ft5T flCT «RTrT ll" 

1 , (When man lacks strength and resolution he thinks that 
the time is out of joint. Rana Sanga and Pratap were 
aware of this truth.) 

2. (One should preserve one’s glory, honoiir^and self-respect 
through political and diplomatic powers. 0 Fateh Singh, 

^do you expect to got sweet results by going undei the i)ro- 
t^ction of the British Government 

(4) Speedy means of Transport and Communication : 

The swift means of transport and communication also added 
to the growth of political consciousness. By 1914 Jodhpur-Bika- 
ner Railway, Mewar State Railway, Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
Jaipur State Railway, t tc., had been constructed. Pukka roads 
from Partabgarh to Mandsaur, Agra to Deesa via Jaipur and 
Ajmer, Nasirabad to Neemuch via Chittor, and fr(.m Banswara 
to Ratlam, were also completed All these improved means of 
transportation helped break, once and for all, the age-long isolation 
of the people of the States of Rajasthan. Post offices were estab- 
lished in various states. They were followed by the establish- 
ment of telegraph offices. A few rulers organised their own postal 
services in their States. All this helped the people of Rajasthan 
to get acquainted with each other ^ grievances, to exchange their 
ideas and to work out a common programme for united action. 
In short, the improved means of transport and communication 

♦ Sareri Station: A Railway Station between Bhilwara and Ajmer on 
Ajmer-Khandawa line. 

11. B.D, Kela ; Op. Cit., p. 25, 
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engendered the feelings of unity among the subject people and 
gave rise to the political consciousness. 

(6) Growth of Political Consciousness in India : 

The growth of political consciousness in British India also 
contributed to the political awakening in Rajasthan. A few 
States, such as Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Birohi w^ere adjacent 
to British India and political consciousness flowd down from Brit- 
ish India to the people of these States. Thus the political stir 
in British India greatly alfected the States of Rajasthan. Prof. 
G.R. Abhyankar has aptly observed : '‘The hopes and aspirations 
in British India crossed the frontiers of Indian States’’.^^ 

(6) Humiliating condition<i of the subject people : 

The state of affairs prevailing in various States of Rajasthan 
w^as very humiliating. People were suffering under the tyranny 
of the rulers and their order. There was no Rule of Law. ^^There 
was no law in any State of Rajasthan which guaranteed the liberty 
of association and security of life and property to the citizens.^® 
No court had powers to issue the writ of Habeas Corpus to pro- 
tect the bodies of persons detained or deported without trials.^^ 
Forced labour was the order of the day. All, except the Raj- 
puts and the Brahmins, were forced to do manual w ork for their 
rulers free of charge and as long as the ruler wished.^® Slavery 
was practised. The system was not only sanctioned by universal 
custom but even sanctified by law in some states, viz., Bundi, 
Tonk. The salves were known as ‘golas’, ‘chakars’, ‘hajuries’ and 
‘darogas’. They were considered as their master’s property. In 
brief, the position of the subject people was not in any way better 


12. G.R. Abhayankar ; Work in England of ihe Deputation of the Indian 
States Peoples^ Conference^ (1929), p, ?• 

J3. ^*‘New India'\ December 7, 1926. 

14. Ibid, 

15. R.C. Vyas (Editor) ; Mewar ; An Introduction, (1945), p. 4. 

R.N. Choudhary : Op. Cit., pp. 82-83- 

JJai^ Nath Mahodaya ; Riyaston ha Sawal (First Edition), p. 9^ 
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than that of the slaves in ancient Rome.^" Shri J.L. Bajaj descd* 
bed the condition prevailing in Rajasthan as ‘very humiliating and 
very bad.’^’ People felt it and, therefore, started resenting it. 

(7) People’s Economic Distress : 

The economic condition of the people of Rajasthan was very 
deplorable. They were very poor. Most of the people lived on 
agriculture and worked on the Khalsa land or Jagir which did 
not belong to them. A major part of the fruits of their labour 
was taken away from them by the agents of the state or by the 
feudal lords and very little of the fruits of their labour was left 
for their maintenance. They were required to pay many taxes 
and cesses, legal or illegal, customary or non-customary. The 
economic condition of the aboriginal tribes was still worse. Shri 
Premchand, a Bhil teacher, described the conditTon of the Bhils in 
thchc moving words : “Women cannot cover even their private 
parts ibr want of clothes and men are compelled to pass their 
winter nights only with a loin-cloth on their bodies. Not to 
speak of beds and dresses, a good number of Bhil children do not 
get even rags to cover their bodies with. In some places the babies 
are placed in dung heaps’’.^ The cultivators were in perpetual 
indebtedness and there were few who did not owe some money 
to the ‘baniya’. There was unemployment in the educated peo- 
ple While majority of the people of Rajasthan were proverty- 
stricken, a few of their masters and exploiters rolled in wealth 
and luxury. 

(8) Effect of the Historical Studies ; 

While the people passed their days in such misery and wretch- 
edness, the glories of ancient days were revealed through the writ- 

16. ^*New In(hd*\ December 7, 

17. Presidential address by Shn J .L. Bajaj as reported in the Proceed 
ings of the Rajputana Central India Sabha session held at Ajmer in 
1920 ; Newspaper cuttings File No. 74 of 1920, Rajasthan Archives, 
Bikaner. 

18. B.D. Kela : Op Cit., p. 15. 

19. “PAe Tanm Rajasthan^\ March 34, 1925. 

B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 216* 
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ings of historians. The works of Col. Tod, Surya Mai Mishran, 
Munshi Jwala Sahai, Shri Shyamal Das, Shri Ram Narayan Dug- 
gar, ShriHira ChandOjha, Shri Jagdish Singh Gahlot and many 
other scholars revealed to the people the greatness of their past. 
The works of these scholars*® graphically described the political, 
economic and social conditions of the princely States of Rajasthan 
which made the Rajasthanis proud of their past and their faith in 
it became all the more firm when the heard its praise from foreign- 
ers. Col. Tod admiringly observed ; “There is not a petty state in 
Rajasthan that has had not its Thermopylae and scarcely a city 
that had not produced its Leonidas.”*^ Such appreciation 
inspired great confidence and hope in the people of Rajasthan. 

(9) Repressive and Oppressive Ads of the States : 

As political consciousness started to develop among the people, 
the central and the state authorities tried to throttle it by enacting 
various repressive legislations. In 1922, the Govemmeirl of 
India enacted ‘The Indian States (Protection against disaifection) 
Act.’** The Act armed the State authorities with unlimited pow- 
ers to take action against any person found indulging in any acti- 
vities amounting to the excitement of disaffection towards any 
prince or his goveriunent.** The princely States of Rajasthan 
followed suit and enacted oppressive laws, such as ‘The Marwar 
Press Act, 1923’, ‘The Alwar State Seditious Meetings and 
Publication Act, 1932’, and ‘The Bikaner State Public Safety Act, 
1932’, to deprive the people of every sort of liberty. Any kind of 
political liberty was disallowed and any person found indulging 

20. The Chief works of those scholars were : — 

(a) Col. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan ^ Vols. I (1886), 
and II (1889). 

(b) Misran’s Vansh Bhaskar, (1868). 

(c) Jwala Sahai’s History of Rajjmtana, (1878). 

(d) Shamaldas’s Vir Vinod, Vol. I to IV. 

(e) R.N. Charan’s Itihas Rajputanaj (1892). 

(/) G.H. Ojha’s Rajputana ka Itihas^ Vol. I (1925). 

(flf) J.S. Gahlot ; Rajputana ka Itihas ^ Vol. I (1939). 

21. Col. Tod : Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan^ Vol. I, p. XVIII, 

(Introduction). 

22. P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 371. 

23. The Indian States (Protection against disaffection) Act^ 1922^ Sec- 
tion 3(1). 
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in such activities was arrested and put into jail. For example, 
in 1929, Shri Anand Raj Surana and a few others tried to convene 
a political conference at Nagaur (a town in Jodhpur State) but 
Shri Surana and Shri Bhanwarlal Saraf were arrested on the charge 
of spreading dis-satisfaction against the State. They were pro- 
secuted and sent to jail.^^ In 1933, Mahant Gopaldas made a 
speech at Churu in which he criticised the government policy of 
increasing land-revenue in the State of Bikaner, He was arrested 
and his property was confiscated.^^ Newspapers were banned 
and freedpm of press and publication was throttled.*® When 
Praja Mandals started coming into being, the various state 
authorities enacted Public Societies Registration Acts (e.g., Sirohi 
Public Societies Act, 1939; Jaipur State Public Societies Act, 1939; 
Alwar State Registration of Societies Act, 1939, etc.) to prevent 
the establishment of political organisations. They refused to 
register the Praja Mandals and declared them illegal associations 
under^the provisions of th^se Acts. But these acts of repression 
and op]jt*ession only strengthened the will of the people to fight for 
their rights and liberties. 

(10) The effect of World Wars : 

The World Wars I and II helped the cause of political con- 
sciousness in Rajasthan in two ways. Firstly, they brought the 
States of Rajasthan clo^^r to British India by necessitating closer 
co-operation between the States and the British provinces. This 
close association facilitated the inter-change of ideas between the 
people of British India and Rajasthan States. This led to the 
rise of political consciousness in the States. Secondly, soldiers (of 
the princely States) who fought abroad felt thrilled with the new 
ideas of liberty, equality and democracy prevailing in foreign 
countries. On returning home they sprt^ad these ideas in the 


24. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., pp. 228-22'.), 

P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 409. 

25. Sarangdhardas : Bikaner (States Peoples’ Conference News, Series 
No. 6). 

26. In 1937, Shri Krishan Jigyasu of Udaipur State got publi^d 
an open letter in one of the Newspapers As a result of 

this he was arrested, beaten and made captive without triaL 

Bajasthan, Sept. 5, 1938, 
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subject people of the various States of Rajasthan and thus gave 
rise to political consciousness in the land. 

(11) Rise of Political Organisations : 

The establishment of political organisations followed in the 
wake of political awakening and they played a vital role in boost- 
ing up political consciousness in the people of Rajasthan. Poli- 
tical organisations started coming into being in Rajasthan in 
the first decade of the present century. During 1906-1906 ‘Samp 
Sabhas* were established in the States of Banswara, Dungarpur 
and Sirohi to champion the cause of aboriginal tribes.®'^ 
These advocated the revival of panchayat system and local 
industries and strove for the grant of a few administrative reforms. 
In 1915, Shri Vijaya Singh Pathik organised a ‘Seva Samiti’ in 
Bijolian.*® In 1918, Shri Chandmal Surana organised the 
‘Marwar Hit Karini Sabha’ at Jodhpur.®® In 1919, the ‘Rajasthan 
Seva Sangh’ was established with its headquarters at Ajmer.®® 
The main objectives of the Sangh were to obtain redress of the 
grievances of the public,* to s\ipport the rightful claims of the rulers 
and the jagirdars, and to create friendly relations between the 
people and the jagirdars.®^ The branches of the Sangh were 
established in the States of Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Kota. 
The Sangh did useful work in its early years. It guided the lead- 
ers of the agrarian movements between 1920 and 1924 and con- 
ducted investigations into the police atrocities in the States of 
Sirohi, Bundi and Udaipur. In 1924, the Sangh started declining 
in its influence and was completely defunct by the year 1928.®® 


27. Gahlot & Varshney ; Deahi Rajyon ka Digdarshan, (1948), p. 40. 
P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 297. 

Dr. Kaghubir Singh : Op. Cit., p. 312. 

28. P.V. Mehta, : Op. Cit., p. 239. 

29. Gahlot & Varshney ; Op. Cit., p. 42. 

30. The Rajasthan Sewa Sangh was established in 1919 with its head- 
quarters at Wardha. In 1920, the headquarters wiUi shifted to 
Ajmer. 

31. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 64. 

32. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 84. 

Dr. Raghubir Singh : Op. Cit., p. 320. 
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In the thirties of the present century Frsja Mandals began to 
be established in the various States of Rajasthan. In 1931, 
Shri K.C. Patni established a Praja Mandal in Jaipiir.®* The 
Marwar Praja Mandal was established in 1934.** In 1936, the 
Sirohi Praja Mandal was established at Bombay and was later on 
shifted to Sirohi.®® In 1937, the Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal was 
reorganised.®* In 1938, the Marwar Praja Mandal was reorganis- 
ed and renamed as ‘Marwar Lok Parishad.’*^ The Praja Mandals 
were gradually established in the States of Udaipur (1938), Kota 
(1938), Sbahpura (1938), Dholpur (1938), Bundi (1938), Alwar 
(1938), Bharatpur (1939), Banswara (1940), Bikaner (1942), 
Dungarpur (1945), and Kishangarh (1946). The activities of the 
Praja Mandals helped develop political consciousness in the sub- 
ject people. The Praja Mandals organised annual conferences, 
exhibitions, public meetings, processions and ^demonstrations. 
In 1042, the Rajputana Regional Council of the All India States 
People’s Conference w'as organised to coordinate, direct and super- 
vise the atd.ivities of the various State Praja Mandals. The 
Raj])utana Central India Sabha (established in 1919), the 
Indian National Congress and the All India States People’s 
Conference, all played a vital role in the development of political 
consciousness. Without the help of these national organisations 
political consciousness would not have developed in the minds of 
the subject people of Pajasthan. 

(12) Emergence of Political Leader'^ : 

The emergence of capable political leaders also helped a great 
deal in the groAvth of political consciousness in the people. 
Rajasthan was fortunate enough to have leaders of the emin- 
ence of Shri Jamna Lai Bajaj, Shri Vijaya Singh Pathik, Shri Jai 
Narayan Vyas, Shri Manik Lai Varma, Sliri Hira Lai Shastri, Shri 


33. P.C. Jain (Editor) : 'Aj ha Jaipur’, (1948), p. 121. 

34. B.D. Eela : Op. Cit., pp. 229-30. 

35. Administrative Report, Sirohi State, for the year ending on Slst 
Oct., 1939, p. 6. 

36. F.C. Jain (Editor) : Op. Cit., p. 123. 

37. Qalilot and Varshney : Op. Cit., p. 95. 
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Gokul Bhai Bhatt, Shri and Shrimati Bam Narayan Choudhary, 
and Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya. These leaders played a very 
important role in the political regeneration of the state by provid- 
ing the right type of leadership to tJie masses of B.ajasthan at 
the right time. Mahatma Gandhi, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. 
P. Sitarammaya, Acharya Kriplani, Shp Sri Prakash and other 
leaders of all India status guided the leaders of Rajasthan in their 
political activities and inspired in them courage and fortitude ‘to 
strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’ 

(13) Agrarian Rising : 

Agrarian rising also hclpt'd in kindling the fire of political 
consciousness in Rajasthan. The kisans of Rajasthan were 
suffering under the tyranny of the state authorities and jagir- 
dars. In Bijolian (Mewar), the kisans were required to pay 
‘begar’, ‘lagbag’ and about 75 other unjust taxes; in Begun 
(Mewar), the kisans were not allowed to bring fodder fron^ the 
forest and were required to pay several exorbitant taxes'; in the 
State of Bundi the kisans were required to pay a war-levy even 
in 1922 although the War had come to an end in 1918. When 
all this injustice became unbearable, the peasants resorted to 
peaceful straggle. The start was made in 1918 by the kisans of 
Bijolian under the dynamic leadership of Shri Vijaya Singh 
Pathik and was followed by the kisans of Begun (in 1922), the 
jats of Parsoli, Bassi, Amargarh and Kachola (in betueen 
1922 and 1924), the peasants of Bundi (1922); the kisans of Khetri 
(1921-22) and Sikar (1924) and by the kisans and petty jagirdars 
of Noomchana in Alwar State (1924). The thikanedars and the 
state authorities committed great atrocities. The kisans were 
beaten with ‘Jarbas’* and sticks, hanged on trees, fired at by the 
police and subjected to every sort of inh\iman torture and humi- 
liation. Their huts were burnt and women were assaulted and 
insulted.®® In spite of these atrocities, the kisans refused to 

• Jarba : A five-foot long leather shoe especially manufactured to heat 
the kisans with and thus to humiliate them. 

38. This description is based on : 

(i) P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., pp. 328-380. 

(%i) B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., pp. 42, 69, 70, 72, 73, 77, 80, 212-216. 
{Hi) R.N. Choudhary ; Op. Cit., pp. 69-126. 
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yield till their grievances were redressed and demands were 
fulfilled. 

In 1927, the kisans of Bijoliau launched a peaceful movement 
to oppose the unjust increase in land revenue. In 1935-36 the 
kisans of Sikar started movement against the system of Lagbag. 
In 1940. the tenants of Shekawati launched a ‘No-Rent campaign’. 
In 1946, the kisans of Dudhwara in Bikaner State started a move- 
ment to Oppose tlie increase of land revenue. In the same year 
the malies of Pokaran (Jodhpur State) left their homes to oppose 
the tyranny of their Jagirdar.®* 

These Kisan Movements created a boldnesa. in the people to 
fight for their rights and helped a lot in the growth of political 
consciousness among the masses. 

(14) i^tir among the Aboriginal Tribes : 

Aboriginal tribes too were suffering under the tyranny of 
their rulers. Under the guidance of the Samp Sabha, the bhils 
of Banswara, Dungarpur and Sirohi launched peaceful move 
ments in the first decade of the present century for the introduc- 
tion of administrative reforms. But the movements were sup- 
pressed by the State authorities.*** 

In 1922, the tribal people ol Sirohi, Mewar and Marwar started 
the Non-payment of Land Revenue Movement under the leader- 
ship of Shri Moti Lai Tejawat, poi>ularly known as ‘Mewar ka 
Gandhi’.** This movement threatened serious trouble in these 
three States. The Governments adopted every method to crush the 
movement." In Mewar the army was called to suppress the 
uprising of the Bhils. In Siin!.!, the State police committed 


39. This desciiption is based on : 

(i) B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 236. 

{it) P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., pp. 208, 234, 254. 

40. S.L. Katordia : Op. Cit., p. 11. 

Gahlot and Varshney : Op. Cit., p. 40. 

41. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., pp. 72, 76. 

P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 368. 

42. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 73.* 

P.V. Mehta ; Op. Cit., p. 358. 
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great atrocities on them. This movement accelerated the growth 
of political consciousness in the tribal people. 

(16) Political Movements : 

Movements organised from time to time for the attainment 
of civil liberties and responsible government helped develop 
political cpnsciousness in the masses of Rajasthan. Here foDows 
a brief account of some important political movements : — 

(a) Movements of the Twenties : In 1920 Mahatma 
GandJii launched his famous non-violent Non-Cooperation 
Movement. Thougli the Non-Cooperation Movement was not 
launched in the Indian States, yet it had its repercussions in 
them too. The movement caught the imagination of tlie people 
of Rajasthan and the leaders tried to stir agitation in the States. 
Their efforts boro fruit and Kisan Movements were organised in 
the States of Alwar, Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur and Sirohi. 
In 1924, the people of JodJipur State organised processions, de- 
monstrations and agitations against the State authorities with 
the aim to get rid of a few troubles. The State authorities 
banned the civil liberties. A few people were exiled from the State 
and some others were declared undesirable elements.^^ In 1924, 
the ‘Nav Puragana Mahajan Sabha’ launched a political agita- 
tion to oppose forced labour in the state of Sirohi.^^ In 1926, 
Shri Jai Narayan Vyas and a few others started an agitation for 
the restoration of civil liberties and reforms in the administration 
of Jodhpur State.^® In 1927, the Tonga espisode* roused the peo- 
ple of Jaipur against the State authorities. They observed 
‘hartal’ (strike) for five days and hold mass-meetings on the 2nd 


43. P.V. Mehta, : Op. Cit., p. 357. 

44. Ibid., p. 357. 

45. J.S.Gahlot: Rajputanaka lUhaSyYol^llfQh^iyi&t on Sirohi State, 
p. 94. 

46. R.N. ChoudJiary : Op. Cit., pp. 134-141. 

* Tonga Episode : On Sept. 1, 1927, an inoffensive Tongawala was 
assaulted by a constable of the State police. A few citizens tried to 
remonstrate with the police against such an act of high-handedness 
but they were also beaten. In the evening a few thousand people 
assembled before the Kotwaii but the police broke fire on them. 
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and 3rd September, 1927, in which resolutions for the grant of 
civil liberties were adopted.*’ 

(6) Movements in Early Thirties : In 1930 Mahatma 
Gandhi launched bis Civil Disobedience Movement. Ajmer 
became a centre of this movement in Rajasthan.*® Political 
workers from nearby States flooded in Ajmer, participated 
in the movement and were put behind the bars.*® After the 
signing of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, these political workers were re- 
leased from Jail in 1931. With their return to their native places, 
the ideals and the philosophy of the Movement began to reach the 
people of the States. It created a slight stir in a few States. For 
example, in Kota State, on Dec. 15, 1931, a fru' merchants of 
Kota city decided in a meeting not to deal in foreign clothes.*® In 
order to carry out this decision a deputation was sent to all mer- 
chants. Some shops continued to sell foreign clothes So, they 
were picketed at and the sale was stopped. 

(c) Praja Mandal Movement : In the later part of the thirties, 
the Praja Mandals began to come into being. But the establish- 
ment of the Praja Mandals was not \\elcomed by the 'Darbars* 
(rulers) of the States. The State authorities turned down the re- 
quests to register the ‘’^raja Mandals as lawful associations.®^ 
Such adverse attitude of the State authorities forced the political 
workers to launch political agitations to achieve the objectives of 
the recognition and registration of tlie Praja Mandals as lawful 
associations and to attain civil liberties. 


47. “TAe National Htrald^\ Sept. 9, 1927. 

B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 249. 

48. P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., pp. 39* 

R.N. Choudhary ; Op. Cit., pp. t-3tl-l42. 

49. Sarvoshri Amrit Lai Sethi of Jaipur, Vijaya Singh Pafchik of Mewar, 
Jeetmal Lunia of Jodhpur, Abhin Han of Kota, Mrs. Narani lievi 
Venna of Bijolian (Mewar), etc., were arrested and sent to jail. 

60. Rajasthan Sandesh^ Jan. 4, 1932. 

61. File No. 12/17 : Malikwa Kota State ter No. 42/ lO-B/32 
dated Jan, 1932 from the Political Agent. 

52. The reasons foi non-recogiiition and non -legist rat ion of Jaipur Bej 
Praja Mandal njs put forward by the Jaipur Oovernraeut are given in 
Appendix I. Similar reasons were advanced by the authorities of 
other States for iion-reoognitipn of Mandals. 
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The Mewar Raj Praja Mandal was established in April, 1938. 
The Government of Udaipur tried to strangle the Mandal in the 
cradle and declared it illegal.’^ The leaders of the Praja Mandal 
made peaceful efforts to persuade the State authorities to with* 
draw the order but the Govemmept refused to hear. Left with 
no alternative, the Praja Mandal Punched a Civil Disobedience 
Movement on October 4, 1938. The movement spread all over 
Mewar and continued for six months. The Government tried to 
suppress the movement in a ruthless way. About 288 persons 
were arrested, of which 35 were sentenced to imprisonment. On 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, the Satyagrah was suspended on 
March 3, 1939,^* though the ban on Praja Mandal continued till 
April, 1941. 

In Jaipur State the Government turned down the request of 
the Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal to be registered as a lawful associa- 
tion in the beginning of 1939.®® As a protest against the decision 
of the Government the Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal launched a 
mass Civil Disobedience Movement on February 1, 1939, under 
the leadership of Shn J.L. Rajaj Processions and demonstia- 
tions were organised in tlie various parts of the Stale. About five 
hundred persons including Shri Bajaj and the members of the 
l*raja Mandal Executive were arn*stcd. The Civil Disobedience 
Movement was suspended on March 19, 1939. Soon negotiations 
started betweiui the Praja Mandal leaders and the State authori- 
ties. Consequently, the political leaders were released, sbmo civil 
liberties were granted and the Praja Mandal was recognised and 
registered as a lawful association.®’ 

In 1939, the Government of Bliaratpur State refused to register 


53. M.L. Sukhadia (Editoi) ; Mewar Praja Mandal, 1938-45, pp. 1-3. 
B.D. Kela : Op. Git., pp. 240-41. 

54. M.L. Sukhadia (Editor) : Op. Cit., p. 3. 

55. Prabhat, Jan. 13, 1939. 

P.C. Jain (Editor) : Op. Cit., p. 123. 

66. Upadhyaya and Joshi : Rajasthan lee Jyoti Stambha, (1949), p. 225. 
B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 256. 

67. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., pp. 256-257. 

Upadhyaya and Joshi : Op. Cit., pp. 226-226. 
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the Bharatpur Praja Mandal as a lawful association.*^ This 
action of the Government obliged the Fraja Mandal loaders to 
launch a Satyagraha in March, 1939, for the recognition of the 
I*raja Mandal. I’rocessions and demonstrations were organised 
and 473 persons were arrested In December, 1939, the State 
authorities agreed to the registration of the Praja Mandal and, 
therefore, the Satyagraha came to an end. Satyagraha move- 
ments were launched also in the States of Kota and Jaisahner 
to fichievc the recognition and registration of Praja Mandals.** 

(d) t'he August Movement of 1942 : The year 1942 was an 
eventful one in the political histor^'^ of India That year, in 
August, Mahatma Gandhi gave his two- word slogan ‘Quit India’ 
which stirred the whole nation and revolutionary fire began to 
blaze in every comer of India. The Presidents of the Praja Man- 
dais of Alwar, Bharatpur, Shahpura, Kota and Udaipur sent 
letters to their respective ‘Darbars’ and requested them to sever 
their i;^lations with the British Government.®® But the Govern- 
ments of the concerning States paid no heed to the ultimatum 
and the Praja Mandals were obliged to launch the movement in 
the States. 

Ill Bharatpur State, the movement was launched on August 
11, 1942 *>• Forest boundary pillars ivere uiirooted and telegraph 
and telephone wires were cut off. About 56 persons were arrest- 
ed and detained in jail. In Alv ar State processions and demons- 
trations were organised.®* Shii Shobha Bam, President of the 
Praja Mandal, observed 16 days’ fast and three lawyers renounced 
their profession. In Mewar, the movement was launched on 
August 21, 1942. Loaders were arrested. Citizens as weU as 


58. B.D. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 220. 

A. S. Chaturvedi : Struggle for Responeihle Oovemment in Bharatpur 
State, (1947), p. 7. 

59. Admtmetrattve Report, Bharatpur State, (1938-39), p. 5. 

6(>t A copy of tho letter addreased by Mr. Manik Lai Varuia, President 
of Mewar Praja Mandal, is given in Appendix II. 

61. Admimatrative Report, Bharatpur State, 1941-42, pp. 2-3. 

B. D. Kela ; Op. Cit., p. 222. 

A.S. Ghaturvedi : Op. Cit., p. 6. 

62. Alwar Stale Praja Mandal Pile, 1939-46. 
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students organised demonstrations and processions. The move- 
ment spread to all the towns and villages of the Mewar State, 
e.g., Nathdwara, Bhilwara, Chittor, Chhoti-Sadri, Bhindar, 
Kanore, Bijolian, Bishabhdev, Bajnagar, Kax)asan and Jahazpur. 
Besultantly, about five hundred i^rsons, including seven women, 
were arrested.** 

In Kota State the movement was launched on August 20, 1942. 
Three Praja Mandal workers were arrested. People seized the 
city, put police guards into cells and hoisted the national flag 
on the city police station. Dewan Harilal Gosalia and the British 
Army remained outside the city for three days. On August 24, 
1942, Ex-Dewan Ap Onkar Singh intervened. As a result, an 
agreement was arrived at between the State authorities and the 
people’s representatives. Accordingly, the city doors were open- 
ed for the entry of the military and the administration of the city 
was handed over to the State authorities and Dewan Harilal 
Gosalia, who was alleged to be an obstacle in the way of a settle- 
ment, was asked to leave the State.** 

In Sirohi State, a Satyagraha was launched on August 27, 
1942. Four Praja Mandal w'orkers were arrested, of which three 
were prosecuted under the Defence of India Buies and one w'as 
exiled.** In Shahjmra State a Satyagraha w as launched on Sep- 
tember 4, 1942, and three Praja Mandal workers were arrested.** 
In Dungaxpur a mass meeting was held on September 6, 1942, 


63. B.D. Kola : Op. Cit., p. 243. 

M.L. Sukhadm (Rditor) : Op. Oil., p. 4, 

Govind Sahai ; 1942 Ku Vidroha, pp. 310-11. 

Note: Shri Roghavachari of Mewar Government liied to belittle the im- 
portance of the movement by callmg it a storm m a tea-cup. The 
Administrative Report, Mewar State ^ 1939-42. 

64. Praja Sewak'\ December 31, 1945. 

Govind Sahai : Op. Cit., p. 310. 

B.D. Kela ; Op. Cit., p. 270. 

“Jfoto Raj Patrd*\ Extraordinary. 24 August, 1942. 

^^Kota Praja Mandal Patrtha^ I^o. 1, 23 Aug., 1942. 

65. Administrative Report, Sirohi State, 1941-42, p. 19. 

Shri Gnkul Bhai Bhatt, m a talk with the Author on July 5, 1962. 

66. Laxmidatt Kantia : Shahpura State Praja Mandal Report, (July 
1942 to June 1945). 

Govind Sahai : Op. Cit., p. 310. 
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in which the ‘Quit India’ Resolution was stron^y supported. 
Complete strike was observed in schools and markets and a pro- 
cession was organised in the town of Dungarpur.*’ 

(e) MovemerUs in the years ‘preceding Independence : In 1944, a 
Civil Liberty Movement was organised by the Bikaner Bajya 
Praja Mandal in Bikaner State. A few leaders were arrested. 
On October 20, 1944, ‘Bikaner Daman Virodhi Divas’ (i.e., Anti- 
Oppression Day) was observed throughout Rajasthan.** In 1946, 
the Dungstfpur State Praja Mandal launched a Civil Liberties 
Movement in the State of Dungarjmr. The Government tried to 
suppress the movement with iron hands but failed. On the effect- 
ive intervention of the Rajputana Regional Council of the AISPC, 
a'[8ettlemont was arrived at between the Praja I^andal and the 
Dungarpur State authorities. Accordingly, civil liberties were 
granted and political leaders were released from jail.** In the 
same year (1946), the Bundi Rajya Praja Mandal observed a 
‘Responsible Government Day’ on the 7th August .™ In the begin- 
ning of 1947, the Bharatpur State Praja Parishad launched a 
movement for civil liberties and a responsible government.” 

B. Reforms in British India and Their Effects 

Constitutional and administrative reforms introduced in Bri- 
tish India in the 19th and 20th Centuries contributed greatly 
to the establishment of represent'^tive institutions in Rajasthan. 
The passing of the Council Act of 1861, the Council Act of 1892 
and the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909 led to the establishment of 
Legislative Councils in British India and increased participation 
of Indians in them. Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870, Lord 


67. B.D. Kela, Op. Cit., pp. 274-76. 

68. Ibid., pp. 206-7. 

69. Amrit Bazar Patnka", May 13, 1940. 

70. File No. C-12/lO/Year 1945-47 Mahkamakhaa, Buodt Statet Letter of 
Bundi State Lok Farishad to the His Highness of Bundi, Oct. 9, 
1946. 

71. Cbsturvedi : Op. Cit., p. 6. 

D.N. Kaohru : Bharatpur Enquiry, (1947). 

Shri Raj Bahadur sent this infopnatioa in a lettM to the author. 
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Bipon’s Besolution of 1882 and the report of Decentralization 
Commission of 1907, led to the establishment of local self-govern- 
ing institutions in British India. These reforms stimulated a 
few rulers of Bajasthan States to introduce central and local 
institutions in their respective States. Montague’s famous August 
Annoimcement of 1917 unleashed new constitutional and political 
currents in British India. In 1919, the Government of India 
Act was enacted. These constitutional reforms in British India 
stirred the imagination of the people of the States and the Bulers.’* 
The people were stimulated to demand the establishrfient of re- 
presentative institutions. Some of the far-sighted nilers in the 
country thought that the Act of 1919 was a direct call for them to 
broaden the popular basis of administration The rulers in Bajas- 
than, however, hardly took any steps in the duection of introduc- 
ing constitutional and administrative reforms of any substantive 
importance. 

In 1935, Provincial Autonomy was granted which gave a fair 
measure of political power into the hands of the people in British 
India. This intensified the demand for the establishment of 
representative institutions in the States. The reforms under the 
India Act of 1935 also helped in changing the outlook of Durbars 
in the States. Prior to the introduction of the Beforms of 1935 
the rulers of the States de^iended solely on the support of the 
British Government for the maintenance of their power and 
dignity. But the plan of Indian Federation shook their con- 
fidence in the British Government. The reforms gave them a 
premonition of things to come. So the rulers realised that their 
future and salvation lay in gaining the support, goodwill and sym- 
pathy of their own people, and they sought these by granting the 
demands of the people for a share in the government of the State. 


The accelerated pace of constitutional reforms in British 
India during the World War II and during the years preceding 
Independence had its inevitable influence on the people of the 
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the powerful British Government yielding to the mounting 
public opinion. Some of the rulers co\ild read the handwriting 
on the wall and deemed it proper to meet the demands of their 
subjects. Moreover, the decision of the British Government to 
quit India at the earliest possible date bewildered the rulers. 
They tried to safeguard their position by gaining public sympathy 
through the establishment of representative institutions. The 
intensive struggle for constitutional reforms introduced in British 
India gave strength to the people and their demands for the es- 
tablishment of representative institutions were encouraged 

The establishment of an Interim Government at the Centre in 
British India in 1940 and the opening of the Constituent Assembly 
of India wore of added significance. The participation of the re- 
presentatives of the Stales of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jbdhpur, etc., in 
the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly had its impact on 
the constitutional and administrative reforms in the States of 
Rajasthhn. In short, the constitutional and administrative 
reforms of the 19th and 20th centuries in British India boosted 
up the people’s demand for the establishment of representa- 
tive institutions and provided the necessary stimulus to the 
ofr ulers the States to meet the demands of the people halfway, 
at least. 

C. Influence of the Constitutional and Administrative 
Reforms in other Indian States 

A few princely States, such as Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, 
Cochin and Hyderabad, enacted Constitutional Befoims Acta 
which had led to the establishment of legislative assemblies in these 
States. The Governments of tht'^o States also passed legisla- 
tions for self-governing institutions. These acts of the Govern- 
ments of the various states led to the people’s participation in the 
governments of their States. This had its repercusrions on the 
minds of the people and the rulers in Bajasthan. So the people 
became eager to acquire the status and position which their 
fellow beings were enjoying in the above-mentiemed States and 
the rulers deemed it fit to introduce democratic institutions so as 
to keep pace with the progtessiye States. 
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D. Public Opiiikm for BepretentatiYe lostitatioiis 

The demands made by the people and newspapers contri- 
buted a great deal in the estaldishment of representative 
institutions in the States of Rajasthan. 

(а) Demands by the people : People ^ad been demanding the 
establishment of representative institutions for a pretty long time. 
In 1920, the descendants of the former subjects of Jaisalmer 
State, who had migrated to Bombay, presented demands for 
administrative reforms and for the establishment of representa- 
tive institutions in the form of a ‘Mang Patra’ (i.e., letter of De- 
mands)” before the Maharaja of Jaisalmer when he happened to 
visit Bombay. On September 12, 1927, the people of Jaipur State, 
in a mammoth gathering of 26,000 people, demanded the estab- 
lishment of representative institutions.” On July 14, 1938, the 
people of Dholpur submitted an application to the Maharaja and 
requested him to establish a responsible government and an'elect- 
ed municipality in the State.’* On August 2, 1946, the people of 
Bundi, in a mass meeting, demanded the establishment of a legis- 
lative assembly in the State of Bundi.’® 

(б) Demands by Newspapers : Regional and national news- 
papers also put forth the demand for the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions in the States. Advocating the establish- 
ment of representative institutions in the States the ‘Indian 
Daily Telegraph’ wrote : “The Introduction of Representative 
Government into the Indian States suited to the special circum- 
stances of each particular State, cannot result in any loss of power 
or dignity on their (Rulers) part. It will rather enhance their 
prestige and estimation in the eyes of the civilised world and 
enable them to assume the true leadership of India. Their powers 
will take deeper roots in the affection of their people.”” Re- 
gional papers, such as ‘The Tarun Rajasthan’, ‘The Rajasthan 
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Kesari’, ‘Praja Sewak’, and ‘Lokwani’ on several occasions re- 
quested the rulers to establish representative institutions. ‘The 
Tarun Rajasthan’ in its issue of January 31, 1924, wrote ; “In 
the interest of both the rulers and the people of the States, they 
should establish representative institutions in their respective 
States. The personal rule of Chiefs had robbed people of their 
elementary rights”.™ 

E. Demands by Political Organisations 

The demands made and the movements launched by political 
organisations, regional as well as national, contributed greatly to 
the establishment of the representative institutions in the States 
of Rajasthan. 

(1) Regional Organisations ; 

\a) Praja Mandats : During the thirtces of the present cen- 
tury, *the people of Rajasthan had learnt to undertake collective 
action. The Praja Mandals, as mentioned earlier, were established 
m the various States of Rajasthan ‘‘to achieve Responsible Gov- 
ernment under the aegis of His Highness the Ruler”.™ The 
Mandals organised annual conferences in which resolutions were 
passed urging the rulers to grant responsible government and 
establish representative institutions in the States. Executive 
Committees of the Praja Mandals, too, adopted resolutions rela- 
ting to the grant of responsible government and establishment of 
elected legislative assemblies and local self-governing institutions. 
(Details will follow). 

(6) Rajputana Central India Sabha : In 1918, the Rajputana 
Central India Sabha was established ‘to work for the betterment 
of the people of Rajasthan aixd Central India and to achieve the 
establishment of a responsible government.’*® In the annual 
conferences of the Sabha, resolutions were passed urging i&e rul- 


78. ‘‘TAe Tarun RajaaOum", Janua^ 31, 1824. 

78. Gahlot and Varshney : Op. Cit., p. 68. 

80. 'Report of the Rajputana 4 fnd Madhya Bharat Sdhha, 1887-38, p. 1, 
B.D. Kela : Op. C»., p, 46. 
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ers of the States, particularly of Bajasthan and Central India, to 
grant responsible government and democratic institutions to the 
people of Indian States.®^ Shri K. Kalyantri, the President of 
the Sabha, published, in 1936, a memorandum enlisting a few 
of the people’s demands including the d^fmaud for elected legis- 
latiues and municipalities.*® The Sabha' started publishing its 
monthly organ ‘Bajasthan Kesari’ through which it propagated 
its ideals. 

(2) National Organisations : " 

(a) Indian National Congress : The Indian National Congress 
was established in 1885. It took no interest in Indian States till 
the end of the first quarter of the present century. In 1928, 
there came a turning point in its policy tow’ards the States. In 
that year the Congress passed a resolution urging the rulers to 
grant responsible governments to the subject people in, the 
The Congress assured the people of the States of its sympathy 
States.*® with and support to their legitimate struggle for the 
attainment of a fully responsible government in the States.*® In 
1929, the Congress, in its Lahore session, reiterated the need for 
reponsible government in the States.*® The Haripura session of 


81. For example : (1) In the Second Session of the Sabha held at Amrit- 
sar under the Presidentship of Shri Girdhari Lai, a resolution was 
adopted in which the Sabha urged the Rulers of the States, parti- 
cularly of Rajasthan and Central India, to gi’ont responsible govern- 
mem to the people. (2) In 1944, on the occasion of the Sabha’s 
Silvei Jubilee, a resolution was adopted in which the rulers were 
uiged tc become constitutional heads and to hand over the real 
poweis to the people. 

Kela : Op. Cit., p. 48. 

82. Kela : Op. Cit., p. 48. 

83. Pattabhi Sitarammayya : The History of the Indian Natumal 
Con^test^, Vol. I (1946), p. 329. 

The Resolution reads ; ^‘The Congress urges on the ruling princes 
of the Indian States to introduce responsible government based on 
representative institutions in the States, and to issue immediately 
proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamen- 
tal rights of citizenship, such as right of associations, free speech, 
free press and security of person and property*’, 
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the Congress®* was very significant as it gave a new turn to the 
relations of the Congress with the people of the States.®’ Hence- 
forth, the Praja Mandals in various States were required to 
submit to the control of the Working Committee of the Cong- 
ress.®® The Haripura decision led to the active participation 
of the Congress in the affairs of the Indian States. The Praja 
Mandals became its agents in the States. The active support 
and sympathy of the Congress encouraged the Praja Mandals to 
intensify their struggle for the grant of civil liberties and respons- 
ible government. 

The Congress leaders also started taking keen interest in the 
political activities of the Indian States and guided fipom time to 
time the political activities of the Praja Mahdals. Congress 
leaders gave a message of hope and inspiration to the people 
and urged them to continue their fight for the attainment of civil 
liberties, resi)onsible government and representative institutions. 
The growing interest of the Indian National Congress in the poli- 
tical activities of the states had its effect on the rulers also. The 
rulers realised that sooner or later the Congress would be at the 
helm of affairs in India and, therefore, it was in their own interest 
to abide by the policies of the Congress. 


86. Tho fifty -first session of tlie C< ngiess met at Vithal Nagar, Haripura 
on 19th, 20th and 21st Fobmary, 1938, under the Presidentship of 
ilabu Subhash Chandra Bose. 

87. On this occasion Mahatma*Gaiidhi observed ; “Today, a remarkable 
awakening is taking place all over India, including the Indian States, 
We, on our part, must try to nurse it and cherish it end we must 
organise ourselves”. 

Pattabhi Sitarammayya : The History of Indian National Congress. 
Vol. II (1947), p. 79. 

88. Ram Gopal : Op. Cit., p, 395. 

Pattabhi Sitarammayya : Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 80, 

The fifth paragraph of this Resolution reads : “The Congress, there- 
fore, directs that, for the present. Congress committees in the States 
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(6) Indian States Peoples' Conference : In 1927, the Indian 
States Peoples’ Conference was established with the object ‘to 
attain responsible government for the people of Indian States 
through representative institutions.’’*® It gained strength from 
year to year and played a notable part in the growth of political 
consciousness and attainment of repreltentative institutions in the 
States. Every year the Conference put forth demands for the 
establishment of responsible government and representative 
institutions and for the grant of civil liberties.®’- In 1928, the 
Conference sent a delegation consisting of Prof. Abhayankar and 
Shri Mani Shankcr to England to chanii>ion the cause of the people 
of Indian States.*- It also prepared a memorandum n’garding the 
States Peoples’ rights and circulated it among the members of 
the Bound Tabic Conference.*® In 1932, the Conference observed 
a ‘States Peoi^les’ Week’ throughout India. About 25,000 signa- 
tures were obtained on a monster ])etition which was submitted 
to the Indian National Congress with the object to move the 
Congress to interfere in the affairs of the States and help the cause 
of the people by giving them moral support. During the Second 
World War it intensified its propaganda for the establishment of 
a responsible government through representative institutions. 
In 1945-46, the Subjects Committee of the AISPC declared 
that constitutional changes could be accepted only when 
they were based on a full responsible government in the States as 
an integral part of free India.** Besides advocating the grant of 
a responsible govermuent and the establishment of representative 
institutions the AISPC served the cause of the people and stirred 
them to demand reforms in the administration of the States with 
its publications dealing with the treaties, engagements and sanads 
of the States. It also published the “Theory of the Direct Bela- 
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tione with the Crown,” the pamphlets showing misrule in Bikimer 
and the Report on the Noomchana Ma'-t-acre m Alw ar State. In 
short, the AISPC played a pionnnent part in securing the 
establishment of representative institutions in the States of 
Rajasthan. 

F. Advice of National Leaders to the Rulers ot Indian States 

In the wake of political and constitutional reforms in India, 
national Jeaders like Mahatma (jiantllii, Dr P Sitarammayya 
and Acharya Kripalani advi-'Cd the rukrs of the States to grant 
responsible government ba‘>ed on elected mstitiitions and also 
warned them of the consequences which might follow if this 
was not done In the Second Round Table Conference, Mahatma 
Gandhi urged the prince to find a place for their jieoplein any 
scheme that they might e\ olve ®'’’ Acharya Kn^ialani once said ; 
“The. Indian princes will lose nothing by giving responsible 
government to their people On the contrary, by taking such a 
step they may bo able to continue their dynastic rule for a long 
time to come ”*® The ruleis of the Kates were wise enough to 
take into consideration the advice and a few of them acted upon 
it and took steps to establish democratic institutions in their 
States 

G. Advice of the Political Department and the Viceroy 

Dunng the Vicoroyalty of Lord Mmto it had been made clear 
to the rulers that they would not be forced to adopt British me- 
thods of administration and popular political institutions based on 
the West(*m ideals But in the wake of the changing politioal 
situation the Government of India itself was forced to deviate 
from the above policy. The Political Department, the Viceroy 
and the political agents started advising the rulers to try to ^eep 
pace with the changing times. In 1919, Lord CSielmsford re- 
minded the princes that the days of autocracy were gone and the 
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time had come for substitutiBg the go'veirirtiit hy the jecjle fcr 
the unccntiollcd authcrity of an iidivicial KAfiei£n.” 3n 
IS27, Lord Imin ad-vitcd tie inkie cl Ird tn states to itfim 
their administration so that they miphtleccme tire tciTai,ts cf 
the people •® In 1937, the Political I^epaitment of the Gc\tin- 
ment of India sent a circular to the Stales to set up seme sort of 
democratic institutions both at villages or district headquarters 
and the Centre.*® In 1939, Lord Linlithgow said in Jaipur : 
“This is a period when old standards call in many cases for re- 
examination and adjustment in the light of circumstanbes, when 
throughout the world the ebb and flow of changing conditions is 
marked to a greater degree than has for many years been the case, 
when in all countries, the long view and long term planning have 
assumed an importance far greater than they have occupied even 
in the critical years of the post-war period.”^*® Sir Arthur Lothian, 
the then Resident of Rajputana, speaking in Kota on March 5, 
1941 , said : “The time would now seem to have come for providing 
the administrative framework with the means of ensuring that the 
Government of the States be readily responsible to the people. 
Indian States cannot afford now to be Rip Van Winkles and let 
the tide of progress pass by them.”^®^ All these pieces of effective 
advice stimulated the rulers to establish representative institu- 
tions in their States. 

H. The Chamber of Piiaces and its Role 

The Chamber of Princes, established in 1921, did its bit to 
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help establish representative institutions in the States. On 
January 18, 1946, the Chancellor of the Chamber made a state* 
ment regarding the introduction of constitutional reforms, The 
statement reads : “The object is to set up forthwith constitutions 
in which the sovereign powers of the Rulers are exercised throu^ 
regular constitutional channels without in any way aiSecting or 
impairing the continuance of the reigning dynasty and the inte- 
grity of each State. There shall be popular institutions with 
elected majority to ensure close and effective associations of the 
people with the government of the State.”^®* The above declara- 
tion forms an important landmark in the history of India which 
hastened the establishment of representative institutions or 
reforms therein during the pre-Independence dhd post-Independ- 
ence period. 


I. Initiative From the Rulers 

One of the many causes of the establishment of representative 
institutions in the States of Rajasthan was also the initiative of 
the rulers. Several factors were responsible for this initiative. 
Firstly, a few of the rulers of the States of Rajasthan, such as 
Maharaja Ganga Sir; h and Sadul Singh of Bikaner, Jaya Singh 
of Alwar and Kishan Singh of Bharatpur, were very far-sighted. 
They realised that the agitation for administrative and constitu- 
tional reforms in British India would necessarily have its reper- 
cussions on the minds of the people of the States and demand for 
constitutional reform would be made. Keeping in view the hap- 
penings taking place in the neighbouring States, these rulers 
could see that repressive measures were not effective enough 
in perpetuating the age-old ignorance and loyalty of the 
jieople. Therefore, they took some measures to meet the people 
half-way by establishing shadow legislatures or other democratic 
institutions. Secondly, the rulers also realised that a stable 
government in modem age needed the support of masses. In 
this connection the His Highness of Jhalawar observed : “The 
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times are now long past when the police duties of the State 
were regarded as the be-all and end-all of the existence of the 
Government. According to modem conception, the State is the 
supreme guardian of the interests of the jicoplo, charged not only 
with the responsibility of maintaining what exists but also with 
the more important task of bringing a'feout a healthy and happy 
growth in its body politic so as to ensure the progressive develop- 
ment of the physical, mental, moral and material conditions 
which warrant people’s participation in the Government’s res- 
ponsibilities.”^®^ The rulers also realised that the exivstence of 
representative institutions was in their own interest because “the 
absence of aU opportunity for the expression of the wishes of the 
people .... deprive a well disposed government of all means of 
gauging popular sentiments whether it is legitimate and well 
disposed or subversive and evil-intentional.”^®^ Moreover, the 
promises made by the Durbars to the political officers and the 
people on the occasion of their coronation, the impact of 
Western education and Western travel, the growing strength of 
political organisations, national as well as regional, and the 
impact of constitutional reforms taking place in British India and 
Indian States outside Rajasthan, all induced the rulers of the 
States of Rajasthan to establish rcpreBcntative institutions in 
their States. 

J. Contribution of Liberal Minded Dewans 

It was just a coincidence that liberal and democratic minded 
Dewans were appointed in a few States of Rajasthan in the thirties 
and forties of the present century, viz,, Dr. Mohan Sinlia Mehta 
(from June 1937 to August 1940 and 1944 to March 1947) in 
Banswara; Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya (from 1939 to March 1947) 
in Udaipur; Sir Mirza Ismail (1942 to 1946); Sir V.T. Krisbna- 
machari (1946 to 1949) in Jaipur, Sardar K.M. Pannikar (Foreign 
and Political Minister in 1936, and Prime Minister from 1944 to 
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1947) in Bikaner; C.S. Venkatachary (1946 to 1947) in Marwar 
and Shri K.P.S. Menon (1940 to 1943) in Bharatpur. These 
men, taught under Western educational system as they were, had 
faith in democratic institutions. They were of the opinion that 
the people should be given a hand in the administration of the 
State. This attitude helped in the establishment of representative 
institutions in the States. Under the guidance of these learned 
persons, Constitutional Reforms Acts and Local Self-Govern- 
ment Legislations were passed, vorked upon and amended m the 
light of experience to suit local conditions. Much of the progress 
towards the establishment of representative institutions in Rajas- 
than was due to the reformative and democratic outlook of these 
experienced persons whose association and inflneaee changed the 
attitude of the rulers also. 

In the preceding lines we have discussed various factors res- 
ponsible for the growing demand for representative institutions 
in the firincely States of Rajasthan. AH these factors may not 
be applicable to all States but many of them certainly contributed 
to hasten the birth and quicken the evolution of representative 
institutions in all States in one or the other form. Of all the 
circumstances responsible for the grow ing demand of representa- 
tive institutions, the rap 1 pace of political events that were tak- 
ing place in India in the forties of the present century, was of 
supreme importance because it .outagiously influenced and in 
many cases inspired the happenings in the States of Rajasthan. 

Having studied the circumstances which led to the estab- 
lishment of representative institutions in Rajasthan, we now 
turn to study the growth of legislative bodies in the various 
States of Rajasthan in the next three Chapters. 




PART TWO 

LEGISLATURES 



“To-day the problem of problems is that of the Indian States 
and the people of these States who have patiently c.ubmitted, 
too long already, to autocracy and misrule. They will submit no 
longer and from the Northern Himalayan passes to Kanya Kumari 
in the far South millions of them are awake and moving to that 
freedom which has been so long denied to them.” 

— Pt. Jawahar Led Nehru 


“The State people are not satisfied A\ith the assemblies of the 
nature of college debating societies They desire such assemblies 
as would enable them to effect real transfer of power m the hands 
of popular ministries in place of the present ministries nominated 
by the Government.” 

— Manikya Lai Verma 
(Translated from Hindi) 


“We want substance and not mere shadow The substance 
of responsible government is that political power should not be in 
the hands of an individual because the power is of the people.” 

— J. L. Bajaj 



CHAPTEB TWO 

Historical Growth of State Legislatures 
in the Western Division of Rajasthan 
(The States of Bikaner and Jodhpur) 

BIKANER STATE 


Introduction 

The first decade of the twentieth century was one of great 
significance in the history of the Indian nation. Shri B G. Tiiak’s 
five word slogan — “Swaraj is our birth right’ — electrified the 
nation and metamorphosed the Indian National Congress. The 
birth of the Muslim League (1906) signified the beginning of 
communalism in India. The introduction of the Moiley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909, led to the increa >ed participation of the people 
in the government of the land. Ail these events were very signi- 
ficant but the princely States remained imdisturbed by aU these 
happenings around them. Only a few progressive personalities 
among the princes could foresee the trend of events to follow. 
The young Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner was one of them. 
He possessed a keen insight into the ^tvsuing political events which 
led him to grant, unasked for, a Representative Assembly to the 
people of the States of Bikaner in 1913. 

Origin and IncqMiion 

A beginning in the direction of associating the peo|de with 
administration was first made in 1908. In that year a few non- 
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officials were invited to the Annual Administrative Conference^ 
in pursuance of the policy laid down by the Maharaja in the early 
years of his reign to bring the people into consultation with him- 
self and the Government.® In 1912, the Maharaja took a further 
step in the direction of people’s participation in the Government 
of the State. On September 12, 1912, the Maharaja, in his 
Jubilee Durbar speech, amiounced the institution of a Represen- 
tative Assembly.® The announcement was historic as it paved 
the way for the democratisation of the Government without 
any demand arising from the i)eople of the State for it. Maharaja 
Ganga Singh’s political conviction that ‘the Rulers and the ruled 
have equal interest in the well-being of the State’* and his fore- 
gone conclu.sion that ‘sooner or later the demand for popular 
assembly will be put forward by the State’s people,’® helped 
him earn the credit of being the first ruler in Rajasthan to break 


1. Administrative Conference : In 1905, a system of holding an Annual 
Land Revonuo Conferouoo was iimugumted. To this the ‘Nazims’ 
and tho Heads of the Dejiortnu'iits were im iled. ^fhe Conference 
was empowered to discuss questions relating to the administration 
of the State of Bikaner. Feeling that something should be done to 
bring tho prople and the district-authorities into closer touch 
and to improve the general efficiency of the administration, the 
Maharaja enlai god tho Annual Land Revenue Conference by adding 
some non-official members to it in 1908. The conference continued 
to function till 1931. 
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Four Decades of Progress in Bikaner ; published by the authority of 
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p. 67. 
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through the ‘icy portals of personal autocracy to let in the 
ingress of democracy.’* 

Constitution o! the Assembly 

Soon the Bikaner Edict of 1913, dealing with the constitution, 
powers and functions of the Assembly, was enacted and promulgat- 
ed by the Maharaja on October 21, 1913.’ Accordingly, the 
Assembly Av as to consist of 35 members, 10 elected and 25 
nominated.® Of the 10 elected, three were to be elected by the 
‘Tazimi fkirdan'* and the by the municipalities of the State.® 
Tlie Maharaja was to be the President of the Assembly.’® The 
Assembly was given limited poAvers of passing resolutions, of 
interpellating the Government and of passing legislations, sub- 
ject to the right to veto by the Ruler.” The Assembly was also 
given poAver to discuss the State-Budget and make suggestions 
thereto.’® 

A Critical Study 

Judged from the stand-point of democracy, it is clear that the 
form of Assembly was defective in several respects. Firstly, 


{Continued from previous page) 
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supreme power continued to remain vested in the Ruler or he 
retained with himself many over-riding powers.^* He had the 
power to make rules regarding the appointment, nomination and 
election of the members’*; to decide the manner in which the 
business of the Assembly was to be conducted;** to interpret 
the business-rules of the Assembly,** and tc^summon or prorogue 
the Assembly.*’ The Ruler in his discretion was also given the 
power to make law within the State without reference to the 
Assembly.*® Secondly, the composition of the Assembly was 
defective. The elected element was very insignificant# Women 
were not given the right to vote or to contest elections.** Thirdly, 
the powers of the Assembly were subject to many restrictions. 
The Assembly was not given any powers to make law which affect- 
ed (i) the prerogatives, the powers and the privileges of the 
Ruler or that of his successors or that of the ruling family, (ii) re- 
lations with the Government of India or any of the States in India, 
{in) matters concerning the State Army, {iv) matters conct'rning 
Jagirdars.** Moreover, the Assembly was forbidden to consider 
any proposals affecting the public revenue, religion or religious 
rights and proposals repealing or amending the Bikaner Edict of 
1913, without obtaining previous sanction of the Maharaja in 
writing.** These limitations made the Assembly a very weak 
institution. 

The defects mentioned above were undoubtedly present in 
the Constitution of the Assembly. A correct estimate of the Con- 
stitution of the Assembly, however, can be made only if we view 
it in the circumstances prevailing at the time. For centuries 
the tradition of Bikaner State was that of a military State. It 


13. The Bikaner Edict of 1913, Articles 12 and 13. 

14. Ibid., Article 9(2). 

15. Ibid. 
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18. Ibid., Article 12. 

19. Rides for appointment, nomination and election of members of 
Bikaner Representative Assembly, p. 3. 

20. The Bikaner Edict of 1913, Article 6(i). 

21. Ibid., Article 6(2). 
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was only in the last quarter of the last century that the State 
started emerging from the fedual tendencies. Political con* 
sciousness had not dawned on the people and they were economi- 
cally and educationally very backward. Moreover, the defects 
pointed out in the Constitution of the Bikaner Assembly were 
preseht in all the legislatures of British India and the Indian States 
at that time. 

In spite of these defects, the establishment of the Assembly 
was an epoch-making event in the history of the State because the 
people were associated with the Government of the State for the 
first time. Moreover, the Assembly was the first of its kind in 
North India, devised, unasked for, as a token of the Ruler’s 
solicitude for the welfare of the people. Dr. Ra§hubir Singh, 
commenting on the establishment of the Assembly, observed, 
‘ To us the steps taken by Maharaja Ganga Singh may appear very 
insigiyficant to-day but the fact remains that in the days when the 
Bikaner .Representative Assembly was instituted it was a re- 
\olutiouery step in the direction of Constitutional reforms not 
only in the history of Bikaner but in the history of Rajasthan 
too.”** 

Inauguration of the Assembly 

The Assembly was inaugurated on November 10, 1913.*® All 
the members of the first Representative Assembly were nominated 
in spite of the provision for the election of 10 members.** This 
docs not mean that the Maharaja was against the implementaticm 
of the election proviso of the Edict. The Maharaja wanted to 
start the Assembly in the beginning of 1913, but he could not do 
so as it was only in October, 1913, +hat the Edict was finalised. 
The rules and regulations for election were given final shape in 
November, 1913, and as the election would have resulted in 
further delay in the inauguration of the Assembly, Maharaja 


22. Dr. Raghubir Singh ; Op. Cit., p. 314. 

23. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1913-14, p. 36. 
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24a Administrative Report^ Bikaner State, 1916-17, p. 40, 
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Ganga Singh, in his anxiety to obviate delay in the opening of the 
Assembly, nominated all the members. The first elections to the 
Representative Assembly were held in the early part of the year 
1916,“ and the elected members took their seats for the first 
time in the Assembly on October 24, 1916.“ In between Novem« 
ber 1913 and September 1916, the Assemblj^ met four times and 
transacted business for 6 days in all. Only forty-nine questions, 
relating to various aspects of the administration, were asked and, 
except one, all were answered by the Government. Fifteen re- 
solutions were given notice of and they were aU taken up for 
consideration. Of the fifteen resolutions, ten were passed and the 
rest were withdrawn after discussion by the movers. Three 
legislations were also passed in between 1913 and 1916. The 
Budget for the year 1916-16 was also presented to the Assem- 
bly. The Members of the Assembly discussed the Budget and 
made some suggestions. 

Liberalisatioii of the Constitution of the Assembly 

Maharaja Ganga Singh Jubilee Durbar speech of September 
12, 1912, contained a promise for the liberalisation of the constitu- 
tion of the Assembly. Speaking on the occasion, the Maharaja 
said : “I can safely promise for myself that should the time come 
for it, whether it be in five years or ten years or more, when the 
people have shown themselves fit for it, I shall be only too 
pleased to extend the powers and duties that are now proposed to 
be entrusted to the people’s Representative Assembly.”^’ So the 
Maharaja gradually took a few steps to liberalise the constitution 
of the Assembly in between 1917 and 1929, in order to keep his 
promise. 

In September, 1917, the designation of the Representative As- 
sembly was changed to that of the Legislative Assembly.*® The 


25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Speech of Maharaja Ganga Singh of September 12, 1912, reported in 
the Administrative Report, B^aner State, 1911-12, p. 5. 

28. Fovr Decades of Progress in Bikaner, (1937), p. 71.. 
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size of the Assembly was also enlarged. The Assembly was to 
consist of 46 members — 16 elected and 30 nominated.*^® Of the 
16 elected members, 3 were to be elected by the Tazimi Sardars 
of the State from amongst themselves and the rest by the munici- 
palities of the State.®® In 1921, the number of the elected mem- 
bers was increased to twenty.®^ The increased elected seats 
were allotted to the Zamindar Boards. ♦ In 1927, the Maharaja 
relinquished the president shii) of the Assembly in favour of the 
Prime Minister.®® In 1929, the number of seats allotted to the 
Zamindar^ Boards w’as reduced to two and the seats thus saved 
were allotted to the District Board of Ganganagar.®® 

A Critical Estimate 

A perusal of the steps taken in between 1917 and 1929 towards 
the liberalisation of tlie Constitution of the Assemuly n^vcals that 
the various advancements made in the direction of the reforms 
effected no substantial change in the basic comi)osition, powers 
and functions of the Assembly. It is evident from the reforms 
grantr‘d that the promise to enhance the powers of the Assembly 
l)eyond the limits laid down in the Edict of 1913, was never 
fulfilled. It w^as true that Maharaja Ganga Singh took a step, 
in 1912, to associate the p< ople with the task of the Government 
but it w^as also a fact that he w^as an autocrat. The Maharaja estab- 


29. Administrative Report^ Bikaner Siate, 1917-18, p. 44. 

Regulation for the Nomination and Election of Additional Members 
of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly ^ 1917, Section I. 

30. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1917-18, p. 44. 

31. Four Decades of Progress in Bikaner (1937), p. 71. 

* Zamindar Boards : The formation of Zamindar Boards was sanc- 
tioned in Oct, 1921 with the object the Government might be in 
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Ushed the Assembly Tvith the object to seek the co-operation of 
* the people in the advancement of the State and not to part with 
the authority. Tht‘ l)egimiing of the First World War, the laun- 
ching of the Home Rule Movement, Montague's famous announce- 
ment of Augtist 1917, Montague-Chelmsford Report, etc., un- 
leashed new political currents in India, ’^hese new currents 
helped develop the demand for the establishment of effective 
democratic institutions whicli neccftsarily implied parting with 
power. The Rulers in Indian States w ere not pn^])ared for it, least 
of all the Maharaja of Bikaner. Again, the intensive propaganda 
carried on in the Indian press against the person of the Maharaja 
and the Government caused grc'at irritation to him.®^ These 
facts prevented the Maharaja from fulfilling his promivSe made in 
1912 for enhancing the powers and position of the Bikaner State 
Legislative Assembly. 

Political Awaken ng and Repressive Policy of the &tate 
Authorities 

After 1920, the political situation began to change in the State. 

A ^Sadvidhya Pracharini Sabha' was established to start a 
campaign against bribery and in justice. Education had made 
also much headway. The number of schools and scholars, 121 
and 5,747, respectively, in 1912,^® increased to 193 and 11,478, 
in 1927.®’ In ]92<S, Dimgar College came into being.®® A few 
enthusiastic workers vStarlcd taking part in the All India States 
Peoples’ Conference The people of the State started criticising 
the policies of the Maharaja and the Government. On December 
29, 1931, a meeting Avas held at Cliuru where speeches were made 
criticising the State policy of increasing land-revenue. This 


34. The same is evident from the Maharaja’s speech at the proroguing 
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was considered by the State as an attempt to subvert the establi- 
shed authority. Consequently, a few persons were arrested, pro- 
secuted and jailed.®* The Government of Bikaner State enacted 
the Bikaner State Public Safety Act (which came into force 
on July 4, 1932), the Press Act and the Registration of 
Societies Act to scotch fundamental rights of free speech, 
free association, publication, etc.*® These Acts were so ruthless- 
ly applied that the people became terror-stricken. They now 
began to regard the Bikaner State as a prison house.*’^ The 
citizens of.Bikaner were forced to remain absolutely aloof from 
political activities for a number of years to come. Consequently, 
no public meetings were held till 1940. 

Reforms of 1937 

In 1937, the Maharaja announced, on the occasion of the Gold- 
en Jubilee, a few reforms in the Constitution of the Assembly.*® 
Accordingly, the size of the Assembly was enlarged. It was to 
consist of 61 members — 26 elected and 25 'nominated.*® Of the 
26 elected members, three were to be elected by the Tazimi Sard- 
ars, 10 by the State District Boards, 12 by the State municipalities 
and one by the Bikaner State Trade and Industry.** An analysis 
of the reforms announced re eals that the provision for the majo- 
rity of the elected members was deceptive. Out of the 26 elected 
members, four members (three Tazim! Sardars and one represen- 
tative of Trade and Industry) were ^ ound to side with the ofli- 
eial group of 25 members. It was indeed a tragedy that Maharaja 
Ganga Singh, who was the most experienced and foresighted 
among the then rulers of various states in Rajasthan, followed the 
policy of granting piecemeal and deceptive reforms in the era 
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of the inauguration of provincial Autonomy in British provinces. 
The reforms, thus announced, were implemented in 1942.^® In 
1943, the Maharaja died and with him the first era of the growth 
of legislature in the State of Bikaner came to an end. 

Assembly at Work 

A glance over the 30 years of the existence of the Assembly 
reveals that it was summoned for forty times in all and transacted 
business for eighty-six days only.^® No definite principle was 
followed in the summoning of the Assembly. Sometimes only 
one session was summoned in a year and sometimes two and for 
a few years not even one.^’ The sessions of the Assembly were 
summoned as and when it suited the convenience of the Ruler or 
of the Government. Elections to the Assembly were not held 
at regular intervals. For example, the term of the 4th Assembly 
expired on October 31, 1924, but the elections were held in the 
beginning of 1926. The Assembly, within the limits of its powers, 
discussed the yearly State-budget, passed resolutions, used its 
right of interpellations and passed a number of legislations The 
composition of the Assembly, however, w^as such that the senti- 
ments and grievances of the common people w ere hardly expressed 
by its members on its floor. It was a sort of a mock durbar in 
which the Maharaja presided on a special chair listening to the 
eulogies. The members spoke less relevant to the subject on 
the carpet and more in flattery of the Maharaja and hardly a 
note of dissent was ever heard in the Assembly. 

New Era of Reforms (1943-45) 

Maharaja Ganga Singh was succeeded by his son Shadul Singh 


45. The Oommment of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings^ 
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on February 2, 1943. His rule marked another significant epoch 
in the field of constitutional reforms in the State. By the time 
of the accession of Maharaja Shadul Singh to the throne, political 
situation had improTcd in the State to a considerable extent. 
The people were no more terror-stricken and the political activi- 
tie.s began to take place freely. The Praja Parishad had started 
the spade-work for the achie\ ement of its objectives of responsible 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja of Bikaner. The 
young Maharaja was wide awake to all these developments and 
on March 8, 1943 (On the occasion of Kharita Durbar), he promised 
to introduce a few constitutional reforms in the State at his ear- 
liest.“ On another occasion (October 23, 1943^the Maharaja 
resuscitated his early jjromise made on March 8, 1943, for the 
liberalisation of the constitution of the Assembly. 

Refolims of 1944-45 

On November 10, 1944, the Maharaja announced the main 
outlines of the reforms to be promulgated.*^^ The outlines were : 

(i) Increase of the elected clement with an elected majority; 

(ii) the appointment of the elected deputy president; (in') en- 
largement of the powers of interpellation ; (iv) right to move ad- 
journments ; (v) right to vote the budget of beneficial depart- 
ments; (vi) the appointment of a Standing Public Accounts Com- 
mittee ; and {vii) the appointment of under-secretaries to the Gov- 
ernment from amongst the elected non-official members of the 
Assembly.®^ Detailed announcement relating to the reforms, 
powers and responsibilities conferred upon the Assembly, 
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was promulgated in the form of an Edict issued on January 1, 
1945.«» 

Compositicm of the Legislative Assembly 

The Bikaner Edict, 1945, provided for^ Legislative Assembly 
of 61 members, of whom 29 were to bo elected and 22 nominated.®* 
The elected members were to be elected by the Tazimi Sardars 
and the municipalities and district boards of the State as provided 
in the electoral mles. A candidate for election to the Legislative 
Assembly was to possess certain qualifications of age and 
property or education.®® A person was to be disquabfied from 
being chosen as a member of the Legislative Assembly if he was a 
government official, or of unsound mind, or an undischarged in- 
solvent, or a dismissed person from the Government service, etc. 
The life of the Assembly was to be three years.®* The President 
and the Deputy President were to be appointed by the Maharaja 
and were to hold office during his pleasure.®’ 

Powers and Functions of the Legislative Assembly 

The Legislative Assembly was to have ])ouers of interpellating 
the government, of passing resolutions, of moving adjournment 
motions, of passing legislation, and of framing rules and regula- 
tions for its business.®* In the field of legislation it was given 
power to pass laws on all subjects and for all the people of the State 
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subject to the assent of His Highness the Maharaja.®* But 
certain limitations were imposed on the Assembly’s legislative 
powers. The Assembly was not to make any law affecting the 
prerogatives, rights, powers, duties and tlie privileges of His 
Highness the Maharaja, or of the members of the ruling family; 
or the Maharaja’s relations with the British Government; or the 
Government of any State of India; or matters concerning the army 
of the State of Bikaner; or the control and the managt^ment of 
His Highness the Maharaja’s household; or the succession to the 
thikanas, etc.*® The assembly was not entitled to consider any 
proposal affecting the Edict of 1945, the religion or the religious 
rites and the public revenue, without obtaining previous sanction 
of the His Highness in writing.®^ In the field oMnanoe, the 
A.ssembly was given powder to discuss the state-budget and vote 
the demands in respect of beneficial departments, c.g., Education, 
Health, Works of Public Utility, and Social Welfare.** Some 
limitations were imposed on the Assembly’s power of discussing 
the budget. It was not to discu.ss expenditure relating to the 
Devasthan, the Privy luirse and the civil list of the Maharaja; 
the expenditure incurred in pursuance of trcati{‘s or formal agree- 
ments in force; the expenditure incunvd by the ceremonial 
departments; and the c” .enditurc relating to the oeitmonies 
observed by the ruling family.®* 

A Critical Estimate 

There were several defects in the Edict of 1945. Firstly, tire 
aristocratic class, though in a very microscopic minority, was given 
great weightage in the Assembly. The Rajputs were provided 
eight seats (3 elected and 5 nominated) with the freedom 

69. Bikaner Legislative AssenMy Edict, and Buies and Begtdations 
made therein. Section 12. 

60. Ibid., Section 17(a). 

61. Ibid., Section 17 (b and c). 
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Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1946 and Rules and Regulatiotu 
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63. Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1 946 and Rules and BegulatioM 
made therein, Section 1 9(2). 

Bikaner Legislative Assembly Rules, 1946, Clause 108. 
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to contest elections from district boards and, municipal boards. 
Secondly, no provision was made to ensure fair repre- 
sentation to the agricultural class. Thirdly, minority communi- 
ties, labourers, and women were not given any representation. 
Fourthly, equilibrium was not maintained in the representation 
of rural and urban population. Out ''of the twenty-six seats 
provided to the masses, only ten seats were given to the rural 
population. Fifthly, adtilt franchise and direct elections were 
not introduced. This deprived the Assembly of the privil('ge of 
being a true representative body. Members elected tS the Legis- 
lative Assembly by district boards and municipalities could not 
claim to be the true representatives of the peoj»le for aU these 
bodies had large number of nominated members and oven 
elected members from these boards were not true representatives 
of the masses because they were not elected on the basis of adult 
franchise. Sixthly, sovereignty remained vested in the Ruler.®* 
Seventhly, the State Executive was not made responsible to the 
Assembly. Eighthly, the Assembly was not granted full and effect- 
ive poyers in the field of finance and legislation. So many 
safeguards and reservations made the Jjegislative Assembly a 
very weak institution. The Ruler’s power to enact law and res- 
tore grants refused or reduced by the Assembly, made the Assemb- 
ly a crippled institution. In spite of all the.se shortcomings, the 
Edict was a marked improvement on the Edict of 1913, for two 
reasons. Firstly, it provided for the elected majority in the Assem- 
bly. Secondly, it provided for the appointment of under-secretaries 
to the Government from amongst the elected non-officials. The 
Edict, as such, could truly be regarded as the second mile-stone 
(the first was the Edict of 1913) in constitutional reforms in the 
State of Bikaner. 

Popular Reaction 

The above reforms granted by the Maharaja did not satisfy 
the people. The Maharaja’s speech in the Coronation Durbar 
had assured the people that they would soon get increased share 
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in the Government of the state. But the reforms, as embodied iil 
the Edict of 1946, fell short of the jJeoplfe’s expectations. The 
Working Committee of the Bikaner State IVaja Parishad eonsidiear* 
ed this scheme of reforms in its meeting of January 13, 1946.** The 
Committee disapproved of the reforms as they did not meet its 
objective of the achievement of a responsible government.** In 
the same meeting, the Committee adopted a res dul^on urging the 
Maharaja to establish an elected legislative assembly on the basis 
of adult franchise as a first step towards the establishment of 
responsiblft government in the State.®’ 


The Assembly at Work 

The Government, unmindful of the people’s reaction, proceed- 
ed ahead with the reforms. Elections to the Assembly were held 
in April, 1945.*® The members to represent the ‘Tazimi Sardars* 
were ‘elected unanimouslj'. Forty-five candidates contested 
elections for twenty-six seats provided to the district and munici- 
pal boards of the State. Out of 614 members of the Electoral 
College of the State municipalities and district boards, 656 mem- 
bers exercised their right to vot''.*’ The nominations to the 
Assembly were completed b^ the 15th of May, 1945. The Assemb- 
ly Avas formally opened on May 28, 1945, by the Maharaja.’® It 
functioned for three years”- and w'a i summoned five times in all 
and transacted business for 17 da 3 s only.’® The Assembly, ia 
its restricted sphere, passed resolutions, enacted legislations, 
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passed the State budgets and interpellated the Govemment.^^ An 
Mjyaiytical stud^ of the proceedings of the Assembly reveals that 
the proceedings were on occasions very arbitrary and deliberate 
attempts were made to curb down the opposition. A few glimpses 
of the courage of the members were also visible on a few occasions. 
A few members criticised the Government policy vehemently 
and gave vent to the feelings and desires of ^e people. 

Praia Paridiad’s New Demands 

In October, 1946, the Bikaner State Praja Parishad served aii 
ultimatum to the Maharaja either to accept their demand for 
(i) the dissolution of the existing Legislative Assembly, {ii) the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly elected on the basis of 
adiilt franchise, and (Hi) the appointment of a responsible 
government in the state; or to face a Satyagrah movement.’* The 
Bikaner Government, fearing mass upsurge, put fetters oil civil 
liberties. Public meetings and processions were bann'ed.’® To 
oppose this repressive step the people of Bikaner launched a 
peaceful struggle to achieve civil liberties in the beginning of 
1946.’* A mass meeting was held at Azad Park, Bikaner on 
June 4, 1946, in which the demand for the establishment of a 
responsible government was made.” Soon negotiations started 
between Mr. Bagubeer Dayal, the President of the Parishad, and 
the Maharaja and, as a result, the civil liberties were restored.’* 

Purthw Reform 

In order to meet the growing demands of the people for better 
constitutional reforms, Maharaja Shadul Singh, on June 21, 1946,. 
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announced hie intention to establish responsible government u> 
the State.” The announcement was of great constitutionah 
significance, as it was for the first time that the Buler of Bikaner 
State recognised the responsible government as his objective.. 
Commenting on the announcement of the Maharaja, the ’Bomliay 
Chronicle’ observed : ‘‘The Maharaja of Bikaner’s promise of res- 
ponsible government for the State will be welcomed and its ful- 
filment watched with interest not only by the people of the State 
but by the people of India as a whole ”.*® 

The anhouncement made on June 21, 1946, was followed by 
the proclamation of August, 31, 1946 The Maharaja proclaim- 
ed three things : (i) scheme for the automatic attainment of a res- 
ponsible government; (ii) his intention to reconstitute the Bikanw 
Legislative Assembly, and (iii) ^e appomtment of ifrConstitution 
Committee and a Franchise and Constituency Committee to pre- 
pare a scheme of constitutional r^orms in the State, to examine tiie 
question of suitable franchise and to suggest the demarcation o£ 
constituencies ** 

The scheme announced by the Maharaja was halting and 
dilatory in nature. It fell short of public expectations Hie 
procedure laid down for the installation of a re^onsible govern- 
ment was contrary to the Maharaja’s announcement of June 21 » 
1946. The two committees were mainly composed of the officials 
and the vested interests. The Praja Paridiad was given only 
one seat in it. So Sfari Raghubeer Bayal Gloyal commented i 
“I see that with the present dedaration we achieve only a jdeoe 
of what, and that too after a period of 14 months, British 
India (ditained as early as 1937, and what the latter obtained 
in 1937, we are supposed to get in 1950 ’'®® On these grounds, 
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tjhe PrftjA Farishsd boyeottod the committee. Despite the Fraja 
^’arishad’s oppddtion, the eomubittees carried on their work and 
on the basis of thenr recommendations thh Mahadija fraCmed and 
proolaiihed the Government of Bikaner Act, 1947, on December 
4, 1947.“ 

Compositioii oi the LegUdatore 

The Government of Bikaner Act No. 3 of 1947, provided for a 
le^slatme composed of (i) the His Highness, (») the Eaj Sabha, 
and (iit) tlm Dhara Sabhaj®* The Dhara Sabha was to be com- 
posed of 56 members, of whom 48 were to be elected on the basis 
of joint eleotroate.®* Out of these 48, 3 seats were reserved for 
the depressed classes, 7 for the Muslims, and 3 for the Sikhs.®’ 
Besides this, the depressed classes, the Muslims and the Sikhs 
wore entitled to stand and contest elections in the remaining gen* 
oral constituencies.*® Out of the remaining 8 seats, fom were to 
be allotted to the jagirdars, two to Commerce and Industries, 
one to the graduates and one to the labourers. 

The Baj Sabha was to be composed of 32 members, of whom 
17 were to be elected from the territorial constituencies, twelve 
from the special constituencies and the remaining three members 
were to be nominated by His Highness the Maharaja from amongst 
experts or persons with judicial or administrative experience or 
for other special considerations.®* Of the seventeen territorial 
seats, 3 seats were reserved for the Muslims and 2 for the Sikhs. 
The Muslims and the Sikhs were at liberty to contest for other 
non-reserved seats. Out of the twelve special seats, four were 
to be allotted to the Jagirdars, four to Landholders, two to Com- 
merce and Industries, one to Graduates and one to Women. 
Elections were to be held on the basis of joint electorates.*® Ike 
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life of the Dhaia Sabha was to be 5 years,*^ The Maharaja 
was to have the power to dissolve it earlier or to extecpd 
its life. The Baj Sabha was to be a permanent body but, as needy 
as possible, one-third of the members of the house were to retire 
every four years.®® The Raj Sabha was to have elected President 
and Vice-President and the Dhara Sabha elected Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker.*® The President of the Raj Sabha and the 
Speaker of the Dhara Sabha were to have casting votes. It 
was provided in the Act that there would be freedom of speech 
in the Cfiambers and no member should be liable in respect of 
anything said or any vote given by him in the Chamber or any 
Committee there of and no members should be liable to arrest or 
detention in prison under a civil process during the continuance 
of any meeting of the chamber of which he was a member. 

Adult franchise was not provided for. A voter was to possess 
certain age and property or educational qualifications.*® DifEw- 
ent educational and property qualifications were prescribed for a 
voter of the Dhara Sabha and the Rajya Sabha.®* A person was 
eligible for the election to the legislature if his name was in the 
electoral rolls for the house to which he wanted to be elected 
and had completed 25 years of age.*® A person was disqualified 
for being chosen as a ro^mber of the legislature if he was of un- 
sound mind or held any office in the civil and military service of 
the State or an undischarged insolvent, etc.®’ 

Powers and Functions 

The Legislature was given wide powers in the field of legislation, 
finance and administration. It was granted power to make a law 
for the whole State.*® It was given power to discuss the budget 
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Mid vote it.®* Certain restrictions, however, were imposed on its 
legislative and financial powers. It was not to make any law 
afi^ting matters like (1) the personal property, the privy purse, 
etc., of the ruler; (2) the matters concerning the Jagir and the 
Bikaner Army ; (3) the conduct of a judge of the High Court; 
(4) the matters which were sub-judice.^®® \ The Legislature was 
not given powers to discuss expenditure related to the Ruler’s 
privy purse, the royal family and the debt-charges for which the 
State was liable.^®^ 

A Critical Estimate 

A detailed perusal of the government of Bikaner Act, 1947, 
reveals several defects m the reforms scheme of 1947. Firstly, in 
a democratic government the sovereignty resides in people 
but in the new Act sovereignty was retained with the 
Ruler. The basis of the constitution, as such, was neither the 
people’s rule nor responsible government. Secondly, provision for 
two houses of the legislature was made in the Constitution Act 
which was not only defective but also a luxury for the state of 
Bikaner. Thirdly, composition of the Dhara Sabha was very 
defective; reactionary and mercantile forces were given heavy 
representation against progressive elements It was impossible 
for any progressive legislation to pass successfully through such a 
House. An analysis of the election system and the study of the 
constitution reveals that out of eighty-eight members of both 
Houses, only 35 were to be elected and the remaining fifty-three 
were to be nominated. In this way the government tried 
to hoodwink the public by providing elected Dhara Sabha. 
Fourthly, adult franchise was not granted on the ground 
that it was to be the first case of direct election in the 
State.“® By that time, the Bikaner State had joined the Indian 
Constituent Assembly whose deliberations show that it accepted 
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the principle of adult firanchise and, as such, the lejfMJtkm of the 
principle of adult franchise in the aforesaid elections was not jnsti* 
fied on any ground. Fifthly, special representation was granted to 
the Jagirdars and mercantile community in the constitution. 
These special privileges were a severe blow to the foundaiacm of a 
people’s government. Sixthly, the legislature was not given the 
power to increase or decrease the taxes. Expenditure on several 
subjects, such as the State forces and the Devesthan Department, 
was excluded from the purview of the Legislature.^* Seventhly, 
Interim Government wa.s not vested with the pouers to hold elec* 
tions. The structure of the Interim Government was very defect* 
ive and there had to be no difference between the Interim 
Government and the Government existing at the time of procla- 
mation of the new constitution. All these shortcoftings made the 
new constitution very unprogressive. Criticising the new con- 
stitution the editor of ‘Lokvani’ (13-12-1947) observed : “The 
present changes in the administration, announced by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, are very disappointing. It is no secret that the 
Dhara Sabha is only a show. It is grossly incorrect to say that the 
Dhara Sabha, constituted as it is on narrow franchise, heavy 
representation to the privileged clafs and special interests, with a 
faulty election system and with an unprogressive constitution, 
fully represents the pub. 

Popular Reaction 

Constitutional reforms as embodied in the Bikaner Act of 1947, 
were not welcomed by the people and the political organisations 
of the State on the ground that they were meagre and dis- 
appointing. The Mt. Abu statement of June 21, 1946, and the 
Proclamation of August 31, 1946, b.^d given hope and expectation 
to the people that the era of responsible government would be 
ushered very soon in the state. But their expectations were her 
lied. The Praja Parishad, in a resolution passed in its meeting 
of Deceniber 18, 1947, observed : “The Government of Bikairar 
Act, 1947, embodying the new constitution for Bikaner State, is 
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detrimental to the vital interests of the people and, therefore,, 
nnaoo^table to them.”^ 

Soon, negotiations started ttt’ween the Ruler and the leaders 
of the Bikanra Praja Parishad.tn ll e refoims of 1847. As a result 
•the Ruler agreed to appoint an interim government in the State 
and 'the Praja Patisbad in return agreed t.o participate in the 
elections to the Legiidature. The Interim G6\err.ment was sworn 
,in on March 18, 1848. Septemicr 23, 1948, was fixed as the date 
.for the elections to the new Legislature.^®® When the prepara- 
tions for the elections were halfway, the w'orking contimittee of 
the Bikaner Praja Farishad, in its meeting of August 8, 1948, 
decided to boycott the forthcoming elections to the legislature 
on account of an alleged mischief in the preparation of electoral 
rolls and directed its nominee to resign from the Cabinet.^®* 
As a result of this situation, the election was postponed and 
the Interim Government was dissolved and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner asked the Government of India to send an I.C.S. Officer 
on loan to carry on the business of the govemment.^®^ Thus, 
the enforcement of the new Act and the establishment of a 
legislature under its provisions were deferred. 

G«aeral Observations 

The Bikaner Leigslature had a chequered history of its evo- 
lution. It was the creation of Maharaja Ganga Singh’s sweet will. 
The political situation prevailing at the beginning of the present 
century did not warrant the inception of a Representative Assemb- 
ly in the State. However, Maharaja Ganga Singh, keeping in view 
the object of training the people in the art of representative gov- 
ernment and the likely future developments, had taken this stop. 
It was an experiment and like all other experiments, was full of 
hazards and difficulties; but the Maharaja thought it worth making. 
In between the two World Wars great constitutional strides were 
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made in the British Provinces but Maharaja Ganga Singh, m spite 
of his vast administrative experience and continuous association 
with the constitutional reforms in British India, did only a little 
to give Bikaner Legislative Assembly its true form. With the 
death of Maharaja Ganga Singh the initiative for reforms passed 
into the hands of the people of the State. Political consciousnei^ 
had developed under the direction and leadership of the Bikaner 
Praja Parishad. So the people started demanding reforms. 
Maharaja Shadul Singh was a liberal minded ruler He was alsa 
influenced by the enlightened ideas of Shri K.M Pannikar, the then 
Dewan of the State. The people’s movement for civil liberties 
forced him to take steps in the direction of establishment of a 
responsible government and the reconstitution of the existing 
Legislative Assembly. But he was not in a positidil to take any 
drastic steps and convert the Ruler’s autocracy into a constitution- 
al nile overnight The feudal element was very strong. The 
MahaVaja had deep and age-old relations with the jagirdars and 
had to give weight to their thoughts and interest. The 
Maharaja tried to please both, the general jiublic and the feudal 
lords, but did not succeed in pleasing either. With the emergence 
of free India, political advantage shifted to the side of the people 
and the Ruler had to yield to the wishes of the masses. The first 
half of the century had larted with the initiative for reforms 
lying with the ruler but by its closing years the initiative for 
reforms had shifted on to the hand« 'll the ruled. 

JODHPUR STATE 


Introduction 

The evolution of the Legislative Assembly in the State of 
Jodhpur makes the most interesting and instructiire reading oi 
all the princely states of Rajasthan Jodhpur State was mcne 
feudalistic than many other states. The Jagirdars and the Thakurs 
were very strong throughout the 19th and the first half of the- 
20th century and, in (act, were the virtual rulm's of the land. 
Rajyaratna Sudhalkar, commenting on the nature of the polifioal 
system in the State of Jodhpur, observed : “The fmm of Goveam-*- 
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ment in Jodhpur is monarchic in character but the existence of 
"the jagirdars has lent a feudal aspect to the administration.”*®* 

Of all the States of Rajasthan, Jodhpur was, politically, the 
most awakened state. Political consciousness began to glow in 
the people of Jodhpur State in the last quarter of the last century. 
People started criticising the policy <k the Government of 
Jodhpur State and laimched an agitation to redress their 
grievances. In this connection Shri Jai Narayan Vyas 
observed ; “There are evidences to show that political agitation 
started in the State of Marwar as early as 1880. The expulsion 
of Mr. Chandmal Manihar and Mr. Mool Chand Joshi was an 
event of great historical importance in the history of Marwar. 
Owing to the activities of the political workers in the State, ques- 
tions were asked in the British Parliament about the administra- 
tion of Marwar.”*®* After this promising start, there was a gap in 
the political activities for the next thirty-seven years in the. State. 

Political Activities and Demands for Reforms 

The establishment of the Marwar Hitkarini Sabha in 1917, 
flared up the political activities in the State of Jodlipur. As a 
result of the spade-work done by Shri Jai Narayan Vyas and 
others in the villages of Marwar, a wave of discontent and unrest 
started among the people against the State authorities and the 
Jagirdars.**® The people started demanding civil liberties and 
reforms in the State administration. On December 26, 1927, 
under the auspices of the Hitkarini Sabha, a public meeting was 
held in Jodhpur city in which demands were made for the freedom 
of speech and writing, the abolition of the Press Act, the reforms 
in administration, the grant of elected representative institutions 
in the State, etc.*** In 1929, Shri Vyas and a few of his associates 
decided to hold a Marwar State people’s conference at Nagaur 
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under the auspices of the Hitkarini Sabha.^^® All conceivable 
political, economic and social reforms were made the subjects of 
the resolutions to be moved in the Conference. Iiosflets and 
booklets were distributed in the villages to awaken political Con- 
sciousness among the masses. The Government harmed the Con- 
ference.^^* This aroused Shri Vyas to indignation and he made a 
bitter attack on the person of the Maharaja and his Government 
in the “Tarun Rajasthan” of March, 1929.^^* The agitators 
brought out a booklet entitled “Popan Bai Ki Pol” (i.e., Buie of 
Laxity) and distributed its copies among the masses.^^® A few 
pohticdl w orkers, including Rhri Vyas, were arrested, prosecuted 
and jailed. This repressive action of the Government was 
cond'^mned by the press in India as ‘medieval’ and ‘barbarous’ 

In 1931, a Marwar Youth League was formed.^’® In its meet4' 
ing of June 16, 1931, the Youth League decided to hold a Marwar 
State • People’s confercnce.^^* This conference was held at 
Pushkar tinder the chairmanship of Shri JeetmalLunia on Novem- 
ber 24, 1931 The conference, in its resolutions, urged the Maha- 
raja of Jodhpur to establish representative institutions.^® The 
Jodhpur State Praja Mandal, in its resolution of July 9, 1936, 
urged the Ruler of Marwar to give representative institutions 
to the people vihich mighl ultimately lead to the establishment 
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of a reeponBible govenunent.^** The Govermnent paid no atten- 
tion to the demands of the people and put the Marwar P'ubh'o 
Safety Ordinance of 1932, in force and curtailed the civil 
liberties of the people.^®* The Praja Mandal resented this dero- 
gatory step of the Government and started Civil Liberty Agita- 
tion in September, 19.‘ 6.^®* The Goyem|nent soon declared that 
the Marwar Praja Mandal and its branches were unlawful associa- 
tions,'*® and arrested some of the eminent leaders like Achlesh- 
war Prasad, Chagan Raj and others.'** As a result, the move- 
ment gradually faded away. 

The Prime Minister’s Scheme of Reforms 

The movement, however, forced the State authorities to tliink 
in the direction of giving the people some share in the government 
of the State. Mr. D.W. Field’s note to the P.W.D. Minister of 
Jodhpur State is illustrative of the fact. It reads, “....Thave 
considerable respect and sentimental feelings for the ancient order 
both in this country and elsewhere. At the same time I cannot 
bring myself to disregard the futility and danger of ignoring or 
resisting a mass-movement, such as the demand of the m.asses 
for a share in their own Government. In other vords, if we try 
to defend the last tory trench, we are threatened with di.‘>aster and, 
in other words again, what may be considered now as a boon and 
blessing may later be wrested from us with the ciuses and great 
loss of prestige to the governing body. The writing on the w'all 
is plain; shall we be wise to continue to ignore it 
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Mr. Field circulated a scheme of reforms in. the Council of 
Ministers.^®* In his scheme he proposed the establishmt^ of 
Central and ‘Hakumat’ (district) Advisory Boards. He was of 
the opinion that ‘Marwar is not at all ready for a legislative oCnncil 
or for the machinery of responsible government. Such instftution 
would be graft from outside rather than genuine growth from 
within.’^* As such, a committee of officials was appointed to 
go into the question of constitutional reforms and on the re- 
commendation of the Committee, Maharaja Umed Singh approv- 
ed of the establishment of Advisory Boards in the State with the 
•object ‘to associate the subjects of the State with administrative 
problems in an increasing degree and to afford them opportunities 
of receiving training in the working of democratic institutions.’^®* 

Constitution of Advisory Boards 

The reforms provided for the establishment of a Central Ad* 
visory Board and District Advisory Boards.’®^ The Central 
Advisory Board was to consist of forty-two nominated members- 
thirty non-official and t^velvc official.^® A District Advisory 
Board was to consist of ten members, three officials and seven 
non-officials ’®® The Advisory Boards were to have powers to 
advise on education, sanii. • ion, trade and commerce, development 
of industries, medical relief, public health, road development, 
economic well-being, social custon s including social legislation, 
matters relating to local self-government, cattle breeding, etc.®®* 
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The above reforms hardly gave ai^iiAiag to the people. It 
waa< clear from the constitution of the Advismry Boards that 
no real powers were given to these newly created institstkms. 
It was dearly stated in the constitution that ‘the resolution of 
the Boards shall be in the form of suggestions and recommends* 
tions,’ and the Government was not bound to honour them. 
Moreover, the Board was not given any powers in matters relating 
to l^slation, taxation and finance. Again, the composition of 
these Boards was very defective. The District Advisory Boards 
consisted of 3 official and 7 non-official members with ,an official 
Bresident. Out of seven non-officials, two were to be the jagir- 
dars, three agriculturists, one representative of labourers and re- 
maining one, a representative from Trade and Commerce. Thus 
the three officials, two jagirdars and one trade and commerce re- 
presentative, formed a formidable bloc in the Board and were sure 
to counter all proposals of popular nature. The same was the 
case with tlie Central Advisory Board. Out of forty-two members, 
twenty-three (twelve officials, eight from the Bao Baja, the Jagir-' 
dars and the landholders and three representatives of Trade and 
Commerce) were likely to oppose any progressive proposals. 

The new reforms Avere soon given effect and Central Advi- 
sory Board was inaugurated by Lt. Col. Sir Donald Field on 
February 22, 1939.^*® The Board was dissolved in August 
1940.^** In its one year of life, only five sessions were held in 
which about 80 proposals relating to various subjects (such as 
water problems, reforms of education, improvement of agri- 
culture and cattle breeding) were discussed.^®’ Out of these 
eighty proposals, 66 were i>assed, 2 were lost, 9 lapsed and 2 
were withdrawn.^ The Government took steps to implement 
only 13 proposals, rdating to adulteratbn of food, child and ill 
matched marriages, water pitffiiem, reform of education, etc.”® 
An analytioad study of the proceedings of the Advisory Board 
reveals that the proceedings of the Board were very dull and 
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could not arouse enthusiasm. It was just a show-piece of the 
government devised only as a safety-valve for the more vocal and 
politically minded people to give vent to their feelings.^*® 

The Reforms of 1939 could not satisfy the aspirations of the 
people owing to the shortcomings mentioned above. So the 
people, under the leadership and guidance of the Marwar Lok 
Parishad, continued to ask for better reforms. But the State- 
authorities did not pay any heed to the people’s demand. On the 
contrary, the Government declared Lok Parishad as an unlaw- 
ful associaftion and arrested a few political workers under the 
Marwar Public Safety Ordinance of 1932.^*^ In order to oppose 
this arrogant step of the Government, the Lok Parishad started 
an agitation in the spring of 1940.^^® The agitators held meetings 
and led processions. The people and the press in British India 
supported the political workers in the State. The leading 
members of the Lok Parishad were arrested. But the struggle 
continued all the same. Soon negotiations started between the 
Ruler and the leaders of the Lok Parishad. As a resut, the 
movement was suspended in June, 1940.^*® 

Institution of the Representative Advisory Assranbly 

In December, 1940, the Maharaja of Jodhpur announced h'" 
intention to establish a Representative Advisory Assembly. He 
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A^tpointed a Committee to worii out the details of the scheme. 
The scheme, as proposed by the Committee, was conc^ered and 
approved by the Maharaja in. April, 1941.^** The Representative 
Assembly was to consist of sixty-four members^forty-one elected 
and twenty*three nominated The AssemWy was to have full 
and free powers of interpellation on the ^oor of the house with 
regard to education, medical relief, public health, sanitation, 
trade and commerce, customs, development of industries, rail 
and road transport, road development, development of mineral re- 
sources, water works, generation and distribution of -power for 
household and commercial requirements, public amenities, eco- 
nomic well-being of agriculturists, forest-development, co-opera- 
tive credit societies, cattle-breeding and improvement, and matters 
relating to the local self-government.^*® 

A perusal of the new scheme of reforms reveals several defects 
in it. Firstly, no powers, legislative or financial, were granted to 
the Assembly. In fact, the government only chan^d the 
nomenclature of the Central Advisory Board without making any 
substantial changes in its powers and functions. Secondly, the 
election system was defective. It was laid down, in the constitu- 
tion that ‘for the purpose of election of members from the rural 
and urban constituencies, except Jodhpur town, the electorate 
were to be the elected panchas of viUages and towns concerned. In 
Jodhpur proper elections wen* to take place on the basis of electoral 
rolls prepared by the Jodhpur municipality.”'*^ At the time of 
the announcement of these relorms only the villages consisting of 
1,000 people or more had villagti panchayats and, as such, only 
such villages got the power to elect a panch. According to the 
Village Directory of 1931, there were only 403 such villages in the 
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whole of Jodhpur State. The population of these villages waa 
only eight lac. Thus the franchise was very low. Moreover, 
out of 403 villages, the Khalsa villages numbered 84. In many of 
these Khalsa villages the panchas were the nominees of the gov- 
ernment officers. In Jagir villages too, the people had no voice 
in the election of the panchas The panchas were appointed by 
the Jagirdars. Such a &y.st3m of election was enough to deprive 
the Rjpresentative Advisory Assembly of any right to represent 
the will of the people. Thirdly, the composition of the Assembly 
V. as defective It provided for an elected maiority but, in fact, 
the presence of 23 nominated members and 8 elected jagirdars 
mad® the elected majority a farce. This formidable block of 31 
members was enough to block any progressive measure in the 
Assembly 

The Lok Patishad and the Reforms Scheme 

• 

The Lok Parishad, in its General Sabha meeting on June 22, 
1941, carefully considered the scheme of the Representative 
Advisory Assembly. After a careful consideration of the scheme of 
reforms, it arrived at the conclusion that owing to some inherent 
defects present in the scheme the ultimate goal of the establish- 
ment of responsible govern lent would not be possibly achieved.^** 
The Lok Parishad proposed a few amendments to the reforms 
scheme,”* e.g , (i) every village with the population of one bund- 
ed should be given the right to elect the panchas; {ii) the age limit 
for the eligibility for the membership of the Assembly be relaxed 
from 25 years to 21 years; {Hi) the designation of the Representa- 
tive Advisory Assembly be changed to the Representative 
Assembly and it should be given power to discuss the budget; and 
{iv) representatives of labour and agricultural classes should be 
nominated to fill the 9 seats providi^ to non-official nominated 
members. 
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Befwnu in Aotiim 

The Government did not pay any heed to tiie proposals put- 
forward by the Lok Parishad and unmindfully proceeded for- 
ward with the scheme as originally devised. Left with no alter- 
native, the Lok Parishad decided, in its meeting held at Phalodi 
on September 29, 1941, to boycott the election.^® However, the 
elections were held as scheduled and from every constituency 
reactionary jagirdar members retumed.^®^ Maharaja Umed 
Singh inaugurated the Assembly on January 16, 1942.“® Major 
Alington, Political Agent for the Western Bajputhna States, 
was present on the occasion.’®® Sir D.W. Field, the then Chief 
Minister, delivered the inaugural address.“* During the period 
from January, 1942 to 1945 the Representative Advisory 
Assembly of Jodhpur met 10 times.in aU and transacted business 
for 64 days only. The members of the Assembly exercised 
their rights of interpellating the government to a great extent. 
About 498 questions relating to almost all subjects within the 
purview of the Legislature were asked and replied to by the Gov- 
ernment. Several supplementary questions were also asked, e.g., 
on question No. 1 regarding the panchayat affairs, the members 
asked eight supplementary questions; on question number 10, 
regarding the relaxation of control over foodgrains, nineteen 
supplementary questions wore asked. Notices were given for 
403 resolutions and almost all were taken up for consideration. 
The resolutions related to various subjects, such as the appoint- 
ment of an Educational Reform Committee, the prohibition of 
death feasts, the preparation of five year plans for rural reforms, 
the establishment of an Industrial Co-operative Bank in Marwar 
and the establishment of a T.B. Sanatorium. Of the 403 resolu- 
tions, 189 were passed, 149 withdrawn, 38 rejected, 13 not taken 
up for discussion and 4 partly passed and partly rejected. The 
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Assembly also approved a bill, The Marwar Livestock Bill, sent 
by the Government in 1945.*®® 

Xovement for Besponsible Government 

In the beginning of 1942, the Lok Parishad put forth the 
demands for scrapping off the reforms of 1941 and for introducing 
new constitutional reforms which might lead to the establishment 
ot a responsible government in the State *®® Mr. D.W. Field did 
not care to Iqok into the demands put forward by theLok Parishad. 
As such, the Lok Parishad launched a Satyagrah Movement on 
March 20, 1942.*®’ The Responsible Government Day vas cele- 
brated at the villages of Chandawal and Niama.*®^ The State 
police tried to prevent the celebration by force and the ])cople 
w'ere lathi-charged. A few Lok Parisliad workers were arrested.*®* 
The political prisoners observed hunger-strikes in tlie Jail. Shri 
Balmukund Bissa died under enstody. Gandhiji sent Shri Sri 
Prakash and Kanhaiyalal Vaidhya to seek a settlement between 
the Lok Parishad and the State authorities.*®* By the efforts 
of Shri Sri Prakash and Shri Vaidhya a compromise was reached 
between the Lok Parishad and the State authorities on June 22, 
1942.*®* The Government allowed some relief to the prisoners 
and the political prisoners gave up their hunger-strike.*®* 

Commenting on the responsib •' government movement, 
Mahatama Gandhi said : '‘There is nothing in the demands that 
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one can cavil at. There is nothing extravagent in them. They 
take note of the limitations of Rajputana States, whatever the 
cause thereof. It is for the compliance with these demands that 
Shri Jai Narayan Vyas and his companions are in Jail and Bissa 
lost his life. It is for that reason that many Jodhpuries including 
women, a strange sight in Jodhpur, hav^ resolved to offer civil 
disobedience. Let me hope that the Jodhpur Durbar will satisfy 
the moderate demands of the Parishad and let me further hope 
that the people of Jodhpur having resolved upon achieving their 
purpose through suffering will not rest till they have reached their 
immediate goal.”^®* 

The Retoims of 1944 

The movement had its indirect moral pressure on the Ruler 
who appointed Rajya Ratna S.A. Sudhalkar, Chief Judge, Baroda 
High Court, as an Adviser for constitutional reforms in 1943.^®® 
The Lok Parishad submitted a reforms-scheme to Mr. Sudhalkar 
for consideration.^®® Mr. Sudhalkar submitted a scheme of re- 
forms to the Government on September 10, 1944.^®® Sudhalkar 
Reforms-Scheme was approved of by the Maharaja with certain 
modifications and a Constitutional Act, known as the Government 
of Jodhpur Act, 1944, was passed.^®’ 

The Act provided for a Legislature consisting of the His 
Highness and a Chamber to be known as the Jodhpur State Legis- 
lative Assembly.^*® It was to consist of fifty-two elected mem- 
bers, nine officials and a few ex-officio members.^* The Chief 
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Minister of Jodhpur State was to be the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Assembly.^’® The Deputy President was to be appointed by the 
Maharaja. The life of the Assembly was to be 4 years,^’* The 
Assembly was to have powers to legislate for the whole State or 
any part thereof and for the subjects and servants of the Maharaja, 
wherever they might have been.^’® Certain limitations were im- 
posed on the legislative powers of the Assembly. A few subjects, 
such as the State forces, the matters relating to the Maharaja’s 
office and IJouse Hold department, relations, conventions, treaties 
between the State and His Majesty, the King Emperor of India 
or the Government of India or of any State in India; the authority 
and position of the Maharaja and his royal family; the relations of 
the Jagirdars with His Highness and their personal or hereditary 
privileges, rights, status granted and n^cognised by His Highness, 
were excluded from the purview of the Assembly.”* In the field 
of finance, the Assembly was given power to discuss and vote 
the State budget.*’® How ever, expenditure over certain subjects, 
such as the State Army, the salaries of the Chief Minister and other 
Ministers, the expenditure of the palace including the staff of 
the household of the Maharaja, w'ere excluded from the pur- 
view of the Assembly.”® 'Veiy male member who had completed 
21 years of age and fulfilled certain educational or property 
qualifications was given the right to vote in the general territorial 
constituency.”’ 

A perusal of the Act of 1944, reveals several defects in the 
scheme of the Legislative Assembly. Adult franchise was not grant- 
ed, the executive was not made responsible to the legislature, 
the proposal for an elected Chairman Avas not agreed to, and the 
IHJwers of the Assembly wxre beset w »th so many reservations* 
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AU these defects made the proposed Legislative Assembly very 
weak. Shri Jai Narayan Vyas, commenting on the scheme of the 
Assembly, observed : “This Assembly is strange and is more or 
less like the advisory assembly. The Chief Minister is the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. He can reject a neolution passed in the 
Assembly and send back the passed bUl for reconsideration. The 
ordinance-making power is also with him. He can have extra 
budget sanctioned without any reference to the legislature. He 
can nominate extra members in the Assembly for specific pur- 
poses and authorise them to vote. He can stop the debate. He 
can suspend the rules of business. One cannot move an adjourn- 
ment without getting his previous permission. In short, he 
has more power than what Hitler had in the German Beich. 
Then there are so many restrictions on the members. They cannot 
discuss foreign relations and relation of the Jagirdars with the His 
Highness. They cannot discuss many budget items including 
the salaries of the Ministers. They cannot impose o" increase 
taxes nor interfere in the borrowing of money or giving any 
pension, stipend, gratuities, etc. Payments to the jagirdars, the 
thikanedars, etc., also cannot be discussed on the floor of the 
Assembly. Not only this, we have separate electorates for Jagir 
and Khalsa area and this provision has been made even against 
the recommendations of Sudhalkar, just to give facility to the 
Jagirdars to send their men in more number.”^’® 

In spite of the people’s criticism, the Government of Jodhpmr 
State decided to give eflfect to the provisions of the Legislative 
Assembly as laid down in the Government of Jodhpur Act, 1944. 
On October 24, 1946, an official was appointed to conduct elections 
to the Legislative Assembly.^’® In July, 1946, Assembly Electoral 
Buies were sanctioned by the Government of the State. It was 
notified to the public that elections would be held in March- April, 
1947.“® 
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TheAototm? 

On February 27, 1947, the Maharaja proclaimed a revised 
Constitution Act known as the Government of Jodhpur Act, 
1947.“^ But the composition, powers and functions of the Legis* 
lative Assembly remained unchanged except that the term the 
Assembly was reduced from 4 years to 3 years and the nominated 
Deputy President was replaced by an elected Deputy President.’^** 
After a detailed examination of the Act of 1947, the Lok Parishad 
and other progressive parties decided to boycott the elections be- 
cause the reforms incorporated in the Act did not remove the 
obvious objections to the scheme.^* 

Elections and Popular Reaction 

In^pite of the hostile attitude of the public, the elections were 
held in March/April, 1947, as scheduled. Out of 2,80,000 voters 
only 40,000 (i.e. 14.3%) exercised their right to vote. In April, 
1947, the Marwar Lok Parishad convened a conference to oppose 
the newly established Legislative Assembly.^®* Besides the 
Lok Parishad, the Marwnr Kisan Sabha, the Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Railway Men Umon and other associations participated 
in the conference. The conference adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Maharaja to dissolve the undemocratic and reactionary 
Assembly, to appoint an interim government to carry on the 
administration, and to establish a constituent assembly elected on 
the basis of adult franchise to frame new constitution for the State 
of Jodhpur All this forced the Ruler to hold the reforms of 
1947 in abeyance. 
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I&augoratumof the Assonhly and Suhsequent Hapnentsgg 

Maharaja Umed Singh gave up the ghost on June 6, 1947. 
He was succeeded by his son Hanumant Singh. People expected 
much of the young Maharaja as he promised to bring about ad- 
ministrative reforms which might result in^he ultimate establish- 
ment of a responsible government.^® But he acted otherwise. 
He dug out of its grave the Legislative Assembly and took steps 
to nominate a few members to the Legislative Assembly according 
to the provisions of the Act of 1947. The people ‘of Jodhpur 
State sent a memorandum to the State authorities. This memo- 
randum bore one lac signatures of the people expressing their 
disapproval of the elections.'®^ But the Maharaja, notwithstand- 
ing the people’s opposition, inaugurated the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 17, 1947.^®® On November 29, 1947, the Secretary of the 
Jodhpur Socialist Party asked for the dissolution of the ^^egisla- 
tive Assembly and for the establishment of a new ^l^egislative 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise 

In order to meet the demands of the people, the Maharaja 
proclaimed a few reforms on February 6, 1948:^®® The main 
reforms proclaimed were : (i) the appointment of a few popular 
ministers in near future; (ii) the establishment of a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise and joint elector- 
ate; and (iii) the appointment of a Committee to frame rules 
and regulations regarding the composition of the Constituent 
Assembly. The reforms proclaimed by the Maharaja did not re- 
ceive the approval of the public as, in their opinion, it was a sort 
of conspiracy to save the feudalism and to keep alive the reac- 
tionary Legislative Assembly for the next four years. After a care- 
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ful consideration of the Maharaja’s proclamation of February 4, 
1948, the Lok Farishad, in its meeting of February 8, 1948, 
rejected the reforms contained in it,“^ In a resolution passed 
on the same day it decided to launch a mass movement in the 
month of March, 1948.^®* The Lok Farishad appointed an 
‘Action Committee’ under the Chairmanship of Shri Jai Narayan 
Vyas to organise the movement and it suspended the Consti- 
tution of the Lok Farishad during the period of agitation. On 
the eTOniiig of February 8, Shri Vyas, by his letter addressed to 
the Maharaja, served one month’s notice either to dissolve the 
existing Ministrj- and the Legislative Assembly or to face a 
Satyagrah to bo launched on March 8, 1948.^®* 

The ultimatum had its inevitable effect. Negotiations were 
started and soon a formula for compromise was devised. It was 
decided to appoint an Interim Ministry of five members (including 
the *Dewan of the State) This Ministry was to appoint a 
Constituent Assembly convertible into Legislative Assembly, 
later on^®‘ On March 3, 1948, the Interim Government, with 
Shri Vyas as the Chief Minister, was sworn in.^®® A Committee 
was appointed to work out the scheme for the establishment of a 
Constituent Assembly.^®® Before the Committee could report 
anything, the State authorities decided to merge the State into 
the Union of Rajasthan (Jaipur). The decision, in effect, shelved 
the plan for the establishment of i mstituent Assembly. 

General Observation! 

The establishment of a Legislative Assembly in the State of 
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Jodhpur was not an easy job because of Ihe perfectly feudalistio 
patterns that prevailed in it.^*^ The Jagirdars, the nobles and 
the thikanedars, although small in number, were very strong. 
They ruled over 82% area of the State. They enjo3red absolute 
powers in their Jagir areas, dominated in the State Council and 
wielded a great influence on the Buler. This presence of a power- 
£il aristocratic class was also a great hindrance in the progress of 
constitutional reforms in the State. It was so powerful that the 
Buler sometimes found it difficult to ignore their fishes. In 
1944, Shri Sudhalkar, in his Constitutional Beforms Scheme, pro- 
posed one and the same franchise both for the Jagir and Khalsa 
areas but the Government modified the proposal and accepted the 
suggestions made by the Jagirdars’ Association and granted 
separate franchise for the different areas. The Buler of Jodhpur 
State, too, was not in favour of granting representative institu- 
tions. Maharaja Umed Singh once said : “The demand<- for a 
more liberal form of government in which the people rare more 

freely consulted, is recent in this part of India I consider 

that after centuries of what may be described as a benevolent 
autocracy, it would be most unwise to advance in one stride to 
full parliamentary government, such as has been evolved after 
centuries of trial and error in England. My people need to be 
taught, for a few years to come, a civic sense and how to use 
responsibihty . 

Though Maharaja Hanumant Singh had declared time and 
again that he desired to grant a responsible government in 
the State, yet, in his heart of hearts, he was bent upon retaining 
the feudalistic pattern of the administration. This was proved 
by his action in Venkatachari Episode.^** The continuous strug- 
gle launched by the people for about a quarter of a century, 
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however, forced the Ruler to take steps in the direction of the 
establishment of Legislative Assembly in Jodhpur State. Shri 
Venkatachari played a conspicuous part in the establishment of 
Legislative Assembly in the State. The supreme sacrifice made 
by the people, the dynamic and unfailing leadership of Shri Jai * 
Narayan Vyas and the unceasing resistance organised by the 
progressive political parties, eventually resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Legislative Assembly and Responsible Government 
in the State in the year 1947-48. 

In the preceding hues we have studied the growth of the legis- 
latures in the States of the Western Division of Rajasthan. 
Jaisalmer was the only State which made no progress in the field 
■of constitutional reforms and where the Ruter continued to 
■enjoy the slumber of medieval autocracy, thus keeping his sub- 
jects in utter ignorance. In the remaining two States, viz., Bika- 
ner and Jodhpur, constitutional development made appreciable 
progress In the State of Bikaner, the Legislative Assembly had 
been established as early as 1912, by the Ruler’s own free will. 
But in Jodhpur State the continuous struggle carried on by the 
Lok Parishad forced the State authorities to take steps in the direc- 
tion of establishing the Legislative Assembly. During and 
after the Second World V'’ar political agitations for constitutional 
reforms in both the States oi Bikaner and .Jodhpur were intensi- 
fied Consequently, the constiturions of the legislatures WOTe 
libeialised. The position, in 1947, was that the Jodhpur Legjis- 
Jative Assembly, established under the Government of Jodhpur 
Act, 1947, was more democratic and liberal than the Legislative 
Assembly of Bikaner State, established imder the Edict of 1045. 
After Independence the political situation changed considerably 
and the struggle for the grant of responsible government was inten- 
sified in the States. Interim Governments were established in both 
the States of Jodhpur and Bikaner in the beginning of 1048. 
The Interim Government was dissolved in Bikaner State but it 
continued to function in Jodhpur tall the State merged itself into 
the Union of Rajasthan in 1049. Owing to the changed political 
situation nothiiig co\ild be done by the Interim Governments in 
the direction of establishing liberal and democratic legislatures in 
both the Slates. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Historical Growth of State Legislatures 
in the Southern Division of Rajasthan 

(The States of Mewar, Shahpura, Sirobi, Banswara 
and Dungarpur) 


MEWAR STATE 


Introduction 

Mewar, known as, ‘Medpat’ in Sanskrit literature, was the 
premier State of Rajasthan, not by courtesy but by its glorious 
history and hoary antiquity. One of the remarkable characteris- 
tics of Mewar was its love of liberty. Even in the heyday of the 
British Rule, the tradition of love and liberty did not die out in 
Mewar. The people of Mewar were conscious of their rights and 
had the will and determination to oppose the tyranny of the for- 
eign masters.^ But they had implicit faith in and loyalty to their 
rulers whom they considered as the God incarnate. As such, any 
idea to oppose the tyranny of the prince and his order was foreign 
to them. 


1. In 1861, during the minority period of Maharana Shambhu Singh^ 
the Resident of Mewar abolished the Regency Council and establish- 
ed a new Council on British pattern and introduced a few new legis- 
lations in the State. The people of Mewar revolted against these- 
acts of the Resident. Under the leadership of Seth Champalal, the- 
people went to the Residency. After great difficulty they were 
removed with the help of the Army. The Resident had to arrive 
at a settlement with the representatives of the people. 
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The Sj^ead of Political Consciousness 

This state of affairs did not persist for long and with the change 
of the 19th century, there came a change in the attitude of the 
people towards their ruler and the aristocratic class. The acti- 
vities of Shri Vijaya Singh Pathik and his co-workers in the villag- 
es of Mewar helped in raising a wave of discontentment and unrest 
among the villagers against the State authorities and feudal 
elements The Kisan Movements of Bijoliaii, Begun, Parasoli, 
Kachhola, etc , were launched to oppose the tyranny of the feudal 
lords and the ruler. The kisan movements, the trial of Shri 
Vijava Singh Pathik,® the spread of education, the improved 
means of tiansport and communication, the infiltration of 
political ideas from the British India in the Stages, etc., helped 
develop political consciousness in the State. The people started 
resenting the unjust acts of the State authorities. In 1932, the 
jieopje of Udaipur city opposed the levy of new taxes.® 

In tke wake of growing political consciousness there came into 
being the Mewar Praja Mandal in April, 1938.* The object of 
the Mandal was ‘to obtain responsible government under the aegis 
■of the Maharana of Mewar’.* The Praja Mandal, as pointed out 
earlier in Chapter I, launched a Civil Disobedience Movement in 
October, 1938. The Ci\ i Disobedience Movement was suspended 
at the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi on the 3rd of March, 1939, 
but the Government did not relea<- •* the Praja Mandal workers for 
a few months and even after tb»'y were eventuaUy released the 
Government did not remove the ban on Praja Mandal. The 
Movement helped in awakening the political consciousness in the 
people of the State. 


2. Shn Vijaya Smgh Pathik was pioaecuted by the Govemmaat of 
Mewar m 1923, for his alleged activities of spreading disoontentment 
m the people of the State against the Ruler and his Govenus^t. 
The trials were held at Chittor and lasted for 6 months. Shri Pathik 
was convicted and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

3. P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit , p. 409. 

4. M.L. Sukhadia, (Editor): Op. Cit., p. 1-2. 

5. Ibid., p. 2. 
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Befomut cA 1939 

In June, 1939, T, Vijaya Eaghvacharya was appointed as 
Bewan of the State. He was an enlightened and liberal minded 
person and had a great deal of administrative experience behind 
him. So he took many steps to modernize the administration. 
In November, 1939, he introduced a few adl^iinistrative reforms. 
Accordingly, provision for the establishment of Central and 
District Advisory Boards was made.® The Central Advisory 
Board was to (onsist of 35 members, excluding the Chairman.’ 
Out of thes3 35 members, 12 were to be official and the rest 23 
W'ere to be non-official members nominated by the Maharaja to 
represent (i) the Udaipur Municipality — 2; (ii) District Munici- 
palities — 2; (iii) Jagirdars and Mafidars — 6; (iv) Labour— 1; 
(v) Agricultural class — 4; (vi) other professions — 5; and 
(vii) District Advisory Boards — 3.® Each District Advisory 
Board was to consist of a few official and other non-official nomi- 
nated members. The Advisory Boards were to have powers to 
advise the Government on matters concerning education, sani- 
tation, trade and commerce, development of industries, public 
health and medical relief, road-development, economic well- 
being of the agricultural class, social customs, panchayat affairs 
excise and customs and affairs relating to the Advisory Boards.^ 

Critical Estimate 

A critical study of the constitution of the Central and Dis- 
trict Advisory Boards reveals that their formation was defective. 
Apparently the principle of having non-official members in a majo- 
rity was accepted but in reality the official group remained in majo- 
rity in all the Boards. Of the 23 nominated members of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board, 6 were Jagirdars and Mafidars who could be 
easily put into the official category so as to make it a formidable 
block against any progressive element. The same was the case 


0. S.S. Kulshrestra : Mewnr ha Shasan Praban^k (1943), p. 130, 
Administrative Beport, Mewar State, 1940-42, p, 41. 

7. Administrative Beport, Mewar State, 1940-42, p, 41. 

8. Administrative Beport, Mewar State, 1940-42, p. 42. 
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with the District Advisory Boards also. The elected elem^t 
was not granted. The Boards were not given any powers in the 
field of finance and legislation. Their resolutions were to be in the 
form of recommendations and the Government was not bound to 
honour them. Such institutions, devoid of all authority, could 
hardly fulfil the aspirations of the people. 

The Advisory Boards at Work 

A Central Advisory Board at Udaipur and eight District 
Advisory boards at the headquarters of eight districts of the State 
were established in the year 1940. The Central Advisory Board 
was formally inaugurated by Sir T. Vijaya Raghvacharya on 
May 22, 1940.^® In three years of its life, the Board met for 0 
times and passed 93 resolutions^^ including one for the establish- 
ment of a responsible government in the State.’® The District 
Advisory Boards met on occasions and discussed various matters 
and adopted a few resolutions concerning various subjects under 
their control. A careful study of the official records of the Central 
and District Advisory Boards reveals that the sessions of the 
Advisory Boards were mostly dull and could hardly arou&e the 
enthusiasm of the members. 

The Kaharana’s Announceiiient of 1940 

The piecemeal reforms of 1939 could hardly attract the atten- 
tion of the people. This led the Manarana to announce, accord- 
ing to the advice of Sir T. Vijaya Raghvacharya, in February, 
1940, his intention to institute a Legislative Assembly in the 
State.’® He appointed a committee of seven members, headed by 
Thakur Gopal Singh of Radnor, to prepare a scheme of reforms.’® 


10. Ibid. 

11. Adminiatmtive Report, Mewar State, 1940-42, p. 97. 

12. File No. I : Advisory Board & Legislative Committee, V.S. 1909- 
2000 . , , 

13. Adminietradve Report, Mewar State, 1940-42, p. 42. 

“Sajjan Kirti Sudhakar", Extraordinary, Feb. 2t, 1940. 
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The Gopal Singh Committee submitted its report on July 14, 
1941 d® A Draft Mewar Legislative Act was framed and published 
on September 29, 1941 , to sound the public opiniond* 

Compositicm of the Proposed Legislative Aseembly 

The draft Act provided for a Legislative Assembly consisting 
of a President and 65 members, 39 elected and 26 nominated 
Of these thirty-nine elected members, thirty were to be returned 
by the general constituencies and the remaining nine by the 
special constituencies Out of the twenty-six nominated 
members twelve were to be the officiil members and fourteen 
to be the non-official ones A candidate to the Assembly was 
to possess certain age and property or educational qualifications 
Persons who fulfilled certain property or edicatijra’, age and 
residential qualifications, were to have the right to vote The 
elections were to be held on the basis of joint franchised^ The 
life of the Assembly was to be 3 yearsd® The p"esident of the 
Assembly was to be appointed by the Mahrana.*® The Deputy 
President was to be elected by the members from amongst them- 
selves.*® The President was to have the right of casting vote- 
in case of a tie.*® 

Powers and Functions of the Proposed Legislative Aseembly 

The Legislative Assembly was to have powers to make laws 


15. Ibid. 

16. *‘*Sajjan Kirti Stidhakar'\ Sept. 29, 1941. 

17. Mewar Legislative Assembly Constitution Act, 1941, Section 3(1). 
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for the whole of the Mewar State or any part thereof, and for the 
subjects of the Maharana.*’' Certain limitations were imposed 
on the legislative pou'ers of the Assembly. A few subjects, such 
as those relating to the niling family of Mewar and the manage- 
ment of the household of His Highness; the relation of His Hjgh- 
no.s8 with the Crown, or u ith fore.gn Princes or States; matters 
governed by the treaties, conventions or agreements in force; the 
discipline and well-being of the state forces; the conduct of any 
Judge of the High Court in the discharge of his duties; and the 
amendment»of the provisions of the Mewar Act, 1941, were ex- 
elud^d from the purview of the Assembly.*® Previous sanction of 
the Government was to be obtained, for the introduction of sub- 
jects relating to the public revenu'*, the religion or religious rights 
and usages of any class of His Highness’s subjects, any Act or pro- 
clamation or order made or pass^i’ His Highne.^s in the exer- 
ci.se of his prerogatives, and the pri\ ileges of the members of the 
Legislafivo Assembly.*® The members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly were to* have the powers to ask questions and move resolutions 
■on the matters of public importance provided that no questions 
were asked and no resolutions moved which affected the religious 
rights, usages, endowments, and personal laws of any commu- 
nity The Legislative Assembly was also to have the powers to 
discuss the budget and make suggestions to the Government.®* 

A Critical Estimate 

The draft constitution had a few distinctive features, such as 
the jirovision for an elected Deputy President, an elected majority 
in the Assembly, joint electoral system w ith reservation of seats for 
the minority community, provision for the representation of 
special interests and the recognition >1' *Tindi as official language. 
Hut the draft scheme of legislature, if examined according to the 
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basic canons of democratic constitution, reveals some defects. 
Firstly, the composition of th3 Assembly was faulty. An analysis 
of the constitution of the As.sembly reveals that the provision 
of the elected majority was a great force. Out of the thirty-nine 
elected members, nine were to represent the special interests. Out 
of these nine seats, seven were provide^ to the nobles, thakurs, 
and traders and industrialists. These seven members, along with 
twenty-six nominated members, formed a compact group of 
thirty-three members in the Assembly and were certainly to have 
all the strength to block any progressive measures. Secondly, 
adult franchise was not granted. Property and educational quali- 
fications were kept high and, as such, the number of voters was to- 
be necessarily small. Thirdly, legislature was not given poAver 
on the purse of the State. This was against all canons of constitu- 
tional theories. Fourthly, the legislative powers of the Assembly 
were hedged in with so many safeguards and reservations. The 
Prime Minister was armed with the power to disallbw any 
legi ilation and to return the bill for reconsideration of fhe Assemb- 
ly. Fifthly, there was no provision for an elected Chairman of 
the Assembly. Sixthly, the executive was not made responsible 
to the Assembly. Lastly, sovereignty remained vested in the 
Ruler. 

There is no denying the fact that all the defects pointed out 
above were i)rcsent in the draft scheme. But a correct estimate 
of the reforms can be made only if we consider them in proper 
perspective. Firstly, there was not a single state in Rajasthan 
which had a legislature enjoying full executive, legislative and 
financial powers. Though the Bikaner Legislative Assembly 
had been established as early as 1913, yet its constitution suffer- 
ed from several defects even in 1941. In contrast with it, the 
draft Act provided for a Legislature which had the elected majori- 
ty, the elected Deputy Chairman, etc. Secondly, the people of 
Mewar were politically not as enlightened as the people of British 
India. They were economically backward. Moreover, the feudal 
lords had great influence on the person of the Maharana and his 
Government. They were unwilling to introduce any such re- 
forms as impaired their hereditary powers and privileges. Th© 
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Maharana and his Government wore not in a position to disregard 
the sentiments of the feudal class as the Ruler had very old and 
inveterate relations with them. Thirdly, the aim of the pro|x>sed 
reforms was to associate the people with the Government of the 
State and not to establish a democratic or a responsible govern- 
ment in which sovereignty resided in legislature. Mew ar State- 
was a monarchic state in which the Ruler was supreme and the old 
order could not be changed at once. View’ed in the light of the 
above facts, the proposed reforms w'erc a great advance because 
they envisaged the people’s participation in the working of the 
Government for the first time. As such, the Ruler of Mewar deser- 
ved all liaise for granting these reforms. It was also an example 
ot his farsightedness and patriotism that he recognised Hindi as 
Oificial language as early as 1941. 

The Mewar Praia Mandal and the Proposed Reforms Scheme 

• 

The Mewar Praja Mandal, from which the ban had been lifted 
in April, 1941, did not welcome the reforms as they did not meet 
its known objective of the establishment of a responsible govern- 
ment in the State. The Working Committee of the Mewar Praja 
Mandal considered the draft r hem ‘ and submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Government of Mewar indicating its opinion.*® In 
November, 1941, the first annual confi'-s>uce of the Mewar Praja 
Mandal was held at Udaipur and was inaugurated by Acbarya 
Kriplani.®* The Conference adopted various resolutions con- 
cerning the political, social and economic matters. In one of its 
resolutions, the Conference urged the Maharana of Mewar to 
establish an elected legislative assembly®* While the Govern- 
ment of Mewar was considering the draft constitution in the light 
of the public criticism and suggestions Uvade thereon, the ‘Quit 
India Movement’ broke out in 1942. 
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The MoTement ot 1942 

The Mewar Praja Mandal also, as has been pointed out earlier, 
joined in the Quit India Movement. In public meeting, held 
on August 21, 1942, the leaders of Praja MAidal urged the Ruler 
to secede his relations with the British Government. The Praja 
Mandal was declared an unlawful association and the prominent 
leaders were arrested by the Mewar Government. The citizens and 
students protested against this unjust act of the Government. 
Gradually the movement spread to aU parts of the State. The 
movement had two-fold repercussions. Firstly, the Govern- 
ment shelved the draft Legislative Assembly Act of 1941.®® 
Secondly, the movement created a great deal of political awaken- 
ing in the people of the State. Consequently, the demand for 
constitutional reforms in the State increased so much so that, on 
October 23, 1942, the VI session of the Central Advisory Board 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging the Government to estab- 
lish a legislative assembly in the State. However, 'the Govern- 
ment remained averse to the pubbe demand and nothing happen- 
ed in the direction of the constitutional reforms in the years that 
followed. 

Chansins Political Situation 

The leaders of the Mewar Praja Mandal were released in 
Pebruary, 1944. The ban on civil liberties and the Praja Mandal 
continued till the beginning of 1945. When this ban was lifted, 
it focused its energies on constructive work. In December, 1945 
and January, 1946, the ninth session of the All India States 
People’s Conference was held at Udaipur under the auspices of 
the Mewar Praja Mandal and was presided over by Shri Jawahar 
Lai Nehru.®* A Kisan Conference, a Students Conference, and 
a Women’s Conference were also held at the same time.®’ All 
these created great interest in the public and helped flare up 
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political consciousness. The demand for constitutional reforms 
was also boosted up by this political awakening. Moreover, 
the political situation in British India was changing rapidly and 
it served as a pointer to the events to foUow. 

Appointment of Reforms Committee 

The State autlioritiea were wide awake to all these political 
activities. So a Reforms Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Shri Gopal Singh, was appointed in May, 1946.’’* The Com- 
mittee consisted of eleven officials and non-official members, in- 
cluding five representatives of the Me war Praja Mandal. 

The Committee’s Report and its Fate 

The Committee submitted its report on September 29. 1946.®® 
It recommended the establishment of a Constituent Assembly to 
frame tlie constitution of Mewar. The recommendations of the 
Relorms Committee reads : “Indian political situation has 
changed to a great extent as a result of the establishment of the 
Interim Government in Delhi, and of the announcement of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. So it has become necessary for this State 
to prepare a constitution so that Mewar may become a unit in 
the federal set uii of India, Such right in the ojiinion of tliis Re- 
forms Committee can be exercised onlj by a Constituent Assembly 
duly elected by the people.”*® 

The Reforms Committee also submitted a scheme on the basis 
of which the Constituent Assembly was to be established. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the Constituent Assembly was to consi.st of 
fifty members elected on the basis of adult franchise, one each 
from a single member constituency consisting of fifty thousand 
people. The Maharana was to be its Chairman. The Assembly 
was to have powers to elect one of its members as Deputy Chair- 
man and to decide its own procedure.** 

38. Alwar Praja Mandal Ftle, 1946-48: Letter No. Nil dated September 
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Be 


The Gopal Singh Committee of 1946, also urged the Maharana 
to grant a responsible government and transfer his powers to the 
representatives of the people of Mewar The Government of 
Mewar considered the scheme as proposed by the Reforms Com- 
mittee and disapproved of it without assigning any reason.*® 

Appointment of Popular Ministers in the Executive Council 

The changing political sitiiation in the country and the persist- 
ent demands of the people led the Maharana to appoint, in the 
month of October, 1946, Shri M.L. Sukhadia and Shri Hira Lai 
Kothari as two nominees of the Praja Mandal and Shri Raghubir 
Singh as one nominee of the Kshtriya Parishad to the Executive 
Council and he promised to introduce constitutional reforms very 
soon.** Accordingly, on Febniary 16, 1947, the Maharana an- 
nounced his intention to establish a legislative assembly and to 
associate the people with the administration of the State as early 
as possible.** 

The Reforms Committee of 3rd March, 1947 

To fulfil his promi.se Maharana Bhupal Singh proclaimed 
some reforms on March 3, 1947.*® In this proclamation he out- 
lined a scheme of constitutional reforms. Accordingly, a Legis- 
lative Assembly, composed of forty-six elected and a few non- 
official members, was to be established. The members were to 
be elected on the basis of joint electoral system and adult franchise. 
The Assembly u'as to have the power to legislate on all subjects 
within the State not specifically excluded form its purview. It 
was to have powers to discuss and vote budget with certain 
limitations. The Ministers were to carry out the decisions of the 
legislature on matters which were not excluded from its jurisdiction. 
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In case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and 
ministers, however, the question was to be submitted to the 
Ruler for decision. 

A Critical Estimate 

The scheme of reforms was full of defects. The jagirdars and 
other vested interests were given higher representation. Out of 
Oie 18 seats allotted to the special interests, 13 were given to the 
jagirdars and other vested interests. The scope of the activities 
of the Assembly was restricted very much by reservations and 
safeguards. The President of the Assembly was to be nominated. 
The executive was not made responsible to the legislattire. 

The proposed reforms, when viewed in the circumstances 
prevailing at the time, reveal that the reforms were inadequate 
and did not fulfil the aspirations of tlie people. The people were 
aspiring for the establisliment of a responsible government under 
tile aegis, of the Ruler but the proposed reforms did not fulfil 
tVicir aspirations. The constitution of the Assembly was such that 
at TV as reduced to the status of a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Mevvar Government. By now the political consciousness had 
developed in the people and they were as enlightened as their 
counterparts in the British India. Tt was an unpraiseworthy act 
on the part of the authorities of the Mewar State to propose such 
reforms at the time when other prii cely states were taking steps 
to replace the old order by the new one. It was, therefore, no 
surprise that the Executive Committee of the Mewar Raj Praja 
Mandal rejected the reforms. 

The Mnnshi Constitution 

In March, 1947, Sir T. Vijaya Ilaghvacharya resigned on 
account of ill health. So Rao Manohar Singh of Bedla was ap- 
pointed as the acting Dewan or Prime Minister of the State. 
According to the advice of Rao Manohar Singh, the Maharana of 
Mewar appointed Shri K.M. Munshi as his constitutional adviser.*’ 
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Idbr, K.M. Munshi drafted a new scheme of reforms and the same 
was promulgated by the Mahaiana on May 23, 1947, from Suraj 
Gokhra (i.e., the Sun balco iv), exactly after 88 days of the Pro- 
clamation of March 3, 1947.*® Iho chief features of the Munshi 
Constitution were that (i) it provided for the Rule of Law; 
(ii) it provided for the Pratap Vishva Vidya^ya; {Hi) it provided 
for a Public Service Commission; {iv) it provided for the grant of 
fundamental rights to the citizens; and («) it provided for a legis- 
lature elected on the basis of ad^llt franchise. 

t 

Composition of the Legislature 

The Legislature was to consist of (i) Shriji, the Maharaja of 
Mewar, and {ii) a single chamber to be knowm as the Mewar Legis- 
lative Assembly.*® The Assembly was to consist of 56 members, 
fifty-one elected and five nominated (ex-of&cio). The five nomi- 
nated members -were to include the President of the ..Assembly, 
the Prime Minister of the State and three Ministers of the State. 
Of the fiftj’^-one elected members, thirty-one were to be elected 
from general constituencies and 20 from special constituencies to 
represent the special interests, i.e., Jagirdars — 10, Educated class 
• — 5, Trade and Industry — 5. Out of the thirty-one general seats, 
two were reserved for the Muslims, two for the labourers and one 
for women. 

Powers and Functions of the Legislature 

The Legislative Assembly was to have powers to legislate on 
all subjects and for all people in the State not excluded from the 
purview of the Assembly. The following subjects were excluded : 
(i) His Highness’s prerogatives, rights, powers and duties, privil- 
eges or status as the ruler of the State ; {ii) matters relating to 
succession and adoption; {Hi) matters relating to Devasthan Nidhi; 
(it?) matters relating to Pratap Vishva Vidyalaya; {v) matters 
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relating to the conduct of a judge of the High Court in the discharge 
of his duties; (ei) matters relating to ceremonial relations of the 
Shriji with Umraos and Jagirdars ; {vii) matters relating to de- 
fence, external affairs, planning and developments.®® 

Tlie Assembly was to have powers to discuss and pass the bud- 
get. However, the expenditure relating to the following aubjecta 
was excluded from its juridsiction:®^ (?) The Pratap Vishva 
Vidyalaya; (ii) the privy purse and the allowances of the Shriji 
and the members of his family; {iii) the expenditure relating ta 
any matter in respect of which the ])owers to make law were ex- 
pressed to be vested in the Maharana. 

A Critical Estimate 

The provision for the const itntion and pouters of the Legislative- 
As.sembly, as embodied in the Constitution Act, was very defective 
and faulty. The Jagirdars, the Umraos and the capitalists were 
given very high wcightage. People less than 500 in number were 
provided with twenty seats whereas the general public was given 
the right to elect one representative for every ninety thousand 
people. Moreover, the people of urban area w’cre given more 
representation in the Assembly in comparison with the peojjle of 
rural area. The people of Udaipur and Bhilwara, with the popula- 
tion of 76,000, were provided with 10 seats and the r(*st of Mewar 
with the population of nineteen lac as given only twenty scats. 
The provisions regarding elections were also defective. Discri- 
mination was made in the method of election in rural areas and 
urban areas. Members from the urban areas w'cre to be elected 
directly by the voters while members from the rural areas were to 
be elected indirectly, i.c., by an electoral college of panchas, who 
in turn were to be elected in the ratn approximately one to one 
hundred of the population of the constituency, on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. The provision for a nominated Presi- 
dent was also undemocratic. 

The provisions regarding the powers and functions of the As- 
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sembly were also not free from defects. The Assembly was not 
to be a sovereign body. Sovereignty remained vested in 
‘Shri Parmeshwarji Eklingji Maharaja’ and the ‘Shriji’, as his 
sole representative, was to exercise on His behalf all rights, 
authorities and jurisdiction.®® The powers and functions of the 
Assembly were hedged in with many reservations and safeguards. 
The subjects relating to the Pratap University, Devesthan Nidhi 
«tc., were excluded from the purview of the Assembly.®® The 
Shriji was given powers to disallow any legislation or administra- 
tive act which in his opinion tended to infringe the rights, authori- 
ties or jurisdiction reserved to, or vested in him under this con- 
stitution; the provisions for elections to the Legislative Assembly; 
and provisions of the constitution of Mewar.®* Moreover, the 
Shriji had the powers to make laws and issue ordinances at the 
time of emergency. The financial rights of the Assembly were 
also not free from restrictions Expenditure on several subjects 
was also excluded from its jurisdiction. The ‘Shriji’ waS given 
power to restore the demand refused by the Legislative ’’Assembly. 
The Maharana was given power during the emergency to authorise 
■such expenditure as he deemed necessary for the safety and well- 
being of Mewar. The Assemby was given the power of inter- 
pellation but at the same time executive was not made responsible 
to it. All these defects made the Assembly a very weak institution. 

The Kanshi Constitution and Public Reaction 

The constitution was severely criticised by the leaders of the 
Mewar Praja Mandal. Mr. M.L. Varma, criticising the constitu- 
tion, observed : “The advice of Mr. Munshi shall not work in 
Mewar henceforth. Sir T. Vijya Raghvacharya gave two consti- 
tutions to Mewar, one was thrown in the wastepaper basket and 
the other in Pichola lake. Now is the turn of the Munshi Consti- 
tution. We do not know into which lake it will be thrown.”®® 
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Mr. Prem Narain Mathur also observed in the same vein : ‘‘In 
i-he Indian Constitution people are regarded as the source of 
sovereignty. Contrary to it, in the name of ‘Eklingji’, the soverei- 
gnty of Mewar is vested in one person. The jieople truly represent 

Eklingji The constitution is prepared by a person who is one 

■of the pioneers of Indian National Movement. There is no pro- 
vision for responsible government in the constitution. Instead 
of providing due representation to different classes and professiions^ 
it is I educed to a complete reactionary form.”®® The Mewar 
Praja Maydal, in its meeting of June 11, 1947, adopted a resolution 
■expressing strong disapproval of the constitution. In tlie first 
part of the resolution, the Praja Mandal pointed out several draw- 
baclcM in the scheme and in the second part it outlined its future 
prognmime.®’ 

ilmezdments to the Kunshi Constitution 

• 

Owing to its glaring defects, the people were not satisfied with 
tlie Munsiii Constitution and they started demanding better re- 
forms. At that time Mr. S.V. llamamurti liad just joined the 
State as Dewan. He advised the Maharana to amend the Munshi 
Constitution in the light of the public o])inion. So the Maharana 
apj)ointed Dr.Mohan Sinha Mehta to suggest essential amendments 


.')(). Mewnr Praja Mandal File 24/2, i040*48 : Spoochos doliverod on the 
(Constitutional reforms, m a public meeting in Udaipui. 

:ri. The resolution read : ‘Tt is astounding that the constitution makes 
no mention of the eatabliahment of a lesponsible government as its 
aim. It declares that sovereignty shoiiht reside in the Maharana, 
fixes the ju-ivy purse of the ruler and his family at a very high figure, 
inakeh veiy madequafe, defective and vague provisions for funda- 
mental lights, sets up irresponsible executive and powerless legisla- 
tive assembly in whose composi •(/ » great weightago has been given 
to landlords and jagirdars and &oine other special interests and lays 
down so complicated a procedure for amending the constitution 
that the real representatives of the people can never get it amended. 
^‘Though the committee expresses strong disapproval of the new 
eo/istitution, it has decided that Praja Mandal should take part in 
the coming elections under the new constitution and thereafter pro- 
•eeed to take all possible and practical steps to strengthen the strug- 
gle for the establishment of a full responsible government in the 
State so that, in place of this constitution, a constitution which 
will give full responsible government to the people of Mewar can 
be framed/’ “TAe Hindustan 13-6-1947* 
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to the Munshi eonstitution. Dr. Mehta in consultation with the 
Praja Mandal leaders and the Kshtriya Parishad leaders, prepar- 
ed a scheme of amendments to the Munshi Constitution and sub- 
mitted the same to the Maharana. Consequently, the Maharana 
proclaimed the following amendments to the Munshi Constitution 
on October 11, 1947 (i) Indirect elections inl^ho rural areas u ere 
replaced by direct elections on the basis of adult franchise ; 
(*») it was decided to provide one representative for every sixty 
thousand people in place of ninety thousand as had been oripiufil- 
ly proposed; (Hi) the method of the amendment to the constitution 
was simplified. 

The Praia Mandal and Elections 

The Mewar Praja Mandal decided to participate in the eh'ctions 
to the Legislative Assembly. It prt'pared an Election Manitesto 
in which it promised to achieve a responsible government; to 
establish elected municipalities ; to abolish the jagir ayfctem; to 
increase the number of hospitals; to implement village recons- 
truction programme., etc.®® Nomination ]>apers for the elections 
to the Assembly were filled in and finalised by the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1948. Shri M.L. Rukhadia and four other Praja Mandal 
nominees were returned vmopposed.®® 

Efforts to set up an Interim Government 

While the work of elections to the A.ssembly was going on, 
the Maharana, on March 6, 1948, proclaimed his intention to 
introduce both long-term and short-term reforms.®^ He announced 
his intention to establish an Interim Government immediately 
and to establish a responsible government as soon as the elections 
to the Assembly were over. Soon the talks for the interim, 
arrangements started between the State prime minister, Mr. S V. 


S3. “Sajjan Kirti Svdhahar", 11-10-57. 
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Bamamurti, and the State Praja Mandal representatives. After 
a. few days of protracted negotiations an agreement was reached 
between the Mewar Praja Mandal and the Udaipur State Govern- 
ment for the formation of an interim cabinet in the State.^* Soon 
theMaharana, by issuing an extraordinary Gazette, announced his 
<lecision to reorganise his Council of Ministers on April 12, 1948. 
pending the coinj)letion of elections to the Legislative Assembly.^ 
The Council was to consist of the Dewan, (ex-officio President of 
the Council), Shri Prem Narain Mathur (Chief Minister), Shri 
Hiralal JCothari, Shri Mohanlal Sukhadia, Shri Balwaiit Singh 
Mehta, Shri Raghubir Singh, Thakur Gopal Smgh and Shri 
Jeevan Singh Chordia The arrangement, however, could not be 
effected on account of the decision of the Stat^ authorities to 
merge the State of Udaipur into the union of Rajasthan which was 
inaugurated by Shri Nehru at Udaipur on April 8, 1948.®® 

Elections Postponed 

• 

The first round of elections started in Udaipur on April 4, 
1948. When the elections were halfway in the city of Udaipur, 
the Praja Mandal decided to boycott the elections on account of 
i*ileged irregularities in the polling.*'’ On April 5, 1948, a hartal 
■was observed in the city.'’ The police opened fire on the people 
near Kotwali in which two students named Shri Shanti Lai and 
Shri Auandi Lai lost their li-ves a -id a few others were injured.'*® 
So in order to protest against the unprovoked and uncalled for 
firing, the Praja Mandal nominees, Shri Sukhadia and Shri 
Kothari, resigned from the Executive Council of the State.®* The 
elections were postponed™ and the Munshi Constitution was 
withdrawn.” 
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Geamil Observations 

The evolution of legislature in the State of Udaipur was tho 
product of cumulative eifect of the growth of political conscious- 
ness, the work of the leaders, the role of feudal elements and tho 
approach of the Ruler and his advisers and of”the constitutional 
progress in the British India, specially in the post-war period. 
The growth of political consciousness created awareness in the 
minds of the people of their rights and roused the spirit to fight 

for them. The kisan movements of the twenties, the civil liber- 

♦ 

ty movements of 1938-39, and the August movement of 1912, 
played a vital role in awakening the political consciousness in the 
State. 

The leaders of the calibre of Shri Vijaya Singh Pathik, 
Shri Maniklal Varraa, Shri Premnarain Mathur, Janardanrai 
Nagar, etc., played a leading role in the political awakening and 
constitutional progress in tlie State. The supreme sacrifice of 
Shri Maniklal Varma as well as of Shri Motilal Tejawat Inspired 
the people to fight for their civil rights, and for a share in the gov- 
ernment of the State. Shri Premnarain Mathur, a scholar and a 
politician, guided the iiohcies of the Mewar Praja Mandal during 
the years of trial. He played a leading role on the Praja Mandal 
side in negotiating the constitutional reforms to be introduced in 
the State. 

The feudal clement was strong in Mewar throughout the 19th 
and the present century. The Thakurs and the Jagirdars wielded 
great influence on the Ruler and, therefore, on the administration 
of the State. Thakur Gopal Singh of Radnor, Rao Manohar Singh 
of Bedla, etc., had great influence withMaharana Bhupal Singh. 
The Thakurs and Jagirdars organised themselves into a political 
organisation known as Kshatriya Parishad, in 1945. The Ksha- 
triya Parishad had deep bearing on the constitutional reforms 
introduced in the State. 

The Maharana of Mewar, his successive Dewans and consti- 
tutional advisers played a vital role in the constitutional advance- 
ment of the State. Maharana Bhupal Singh was a great reformer. 
He took a few positive steps to reform his administration in the 
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early days of his reign. The appointments of Sir T. Vijaya Ra- 
ghvacharya as Dewan and Shri K.M. Munshi’* as Constitutional 
Adviser speak volumes of the Maharana’s good intentions and his 
faith in the democratic mode of living and ruling. But his 
physical disability was a great setback in his life. This compelled 
him to lean heavily on the advice of the members of his order, 
especially on Rao Manohar Singh of Bodla. Sir T. Vijaya Ragh- 
vacharya, Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta and Shri K.M. Munshi played 
a significant role in the constitutional reforms introduced in the 
State. It *was all due to Dr. Mehta’s political insight and diplo- 
matic ingenuousness that deadlock in the constitutional reforms 
in the Mewar State was averted and an agreement on the amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Legislative Assembly was arrived 
at in the State. However, it was indeed very unfortunate that 
the feast of the inception of Legislative Assembly was marred by 
the firing on April 5, 1948, as referred to earlier. 

SHAHPURA STATE 


Efforts for Reforms 

The era of constitutional reforms began in the Stat" of Shah- 
pura in the year 1946. In that year Shahpura Praja Mandal, in 
its first conference held under the presidentship of Shri Gokid Lai 
Asawa, urged the Maharajadhiraj to establish a responsible 


72. Shri K.M. Munshi was appointed Constitutional Adviser bytheMaha- 
rana on the advice of Rao Manohar Singh. Shn Munshi tried hlifi 
best to keep his patron satisfied by providing several safeguards 
and reservations in the constitution to guard the interests of the 
feudal lords. The jagirdars felt v«iy happy to have 10 seats reserv- 
ed for them. But Shn Munshi had a long association with the All 
India National Congress and Freedom Movement launched by it. 
So he secretly inserted a phrase 'Land-holders* m place of 'Land- 
lords* m that clause of the constitution which dealt with the 
elections to the special seats reserved for Jagirdars and Zamindars, 
The feudal lords came to know of Munshiji’s trick when the Praja 
Mandal started registenng those persons who had a property 
amounting to Rs. 3,000, as ‘land -holders* and so voters for the 
special constituencies. But then it was too late to do an3rthing. 

These facts were revealed to the Author by Shri B.L. Panagariya in 
a talk on the 6tb October, 
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jgovernment in the State.’* Under the pressure of the people’s 
demand the Maharajadhiraj, on October 9, 1946, appointed a Con- 
sfititution Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri Ookul Lai 
Asawa to draft a Constitution for the State. This Committee 
prepared a draft constitution for the State and submitted it to 
the Maharajadhiraj who approved of it Sn August 14, 1947, 
with some minor modifications.’^ 

The new Constitution provided for a Council of Ministers res- 
ponsible to the Legislature, a Legislative Assembly elected on 
the basis of adult franchise, a High Court, and the fdndamental 
rights of the people. The passing of the Constitution was a groat 
landmark in the history of Shahpura State. The chief merit of 
the Constitution was that it provided for a parliamentary form 
•of government in the State of Shahpura. Moreover, the nature 
of the government was also changed from absolute monarchy to 
that of constitutional monarchy. 

Constitution of the Assembly 

According to the provisions of the Constitution of the Sliahpura 
State, the Legislative Assembly was to consist of twenty-one 
members elected on the basis of adult franchise according to the 
system of joint electorate.’* The life of the Assembly was kept 
four years and its term was not to be extended but tl)e His 
Highness had the power to dissolve it earlier.” The Assembly was 
to meet twice a year and not more than seven months were to 
elapse between its two sessions. The Assembly was to have the 
powers to elect its Speaker and Deputy Speaker. These officers 
were to cease to hold office if they ceased to be the members of 
the Assembly or were removed from office by the Assembly or 
resigned their office in writing. The quorum of the x^ssembly 
was to be one-third of the total number of members. 
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P0WW8 and Functions 

The Assembly was to have wide powers in the field of legisla- 
tion, finance and executive matters. It was to have power to 
legislate for the whole or any part of the State.™ AH bills passed 
by the Assembly were to become law on receiving the assent of 
His Highness. The Rajadhiraj was to have the power of return- 
ing the bill to the State Assembly with the message that the bill 
might be reconsidered in the light of his recommendations, and, 
when the bill was to be so returned, the Assembly was required to 
consider it accordingly. In the field of finance, the Assembly was 
granted powers to vote the budget.’® Without its assj^nt money 
could not be raised or spent, Besides this, the Assembly was to 
have vast powers of interpellation The Cabinet was to be res- 
ponsible to the Assembly. The Rajadhiraj was to be the Consti- 
tutional head of the State. 

• 

The Establidiment of Responsible Government 

The new constitution was inaugurated on August 15, 1947.*® 
An Interim Government was set up with >Shri Gokul Lai Asawa 
as the Chief Minister. A new era of responsible government was 
ushered in the State of Shahpura Soon preparations started for 
the elections to the Assembly. When the arrangements for the 
elections were halfway, the Maharajadhiraj decided to merge his 
State into the Union of Rajasthan. So the elections were post- 
poned and the legislature could not see the light of the day in 
Shahpura State. The Asaw'a Government did some useful work 
to ameliorate the conditions of the State people. It prepared a 
scheme of economic development Accoi.ijiigly, the State Govern- 
ment gave subsidies to peasants for the construction of wells, 
purchase of seeds and agricultural implements. The Govern- 
ment took steps to establish co-operative societies in the villages. 
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ciently represented otherwise The non-official members were 
to hold office for two years. The Tchsil Advisory Committees 
were to consist of a few official and non-official members nomina- 
ted for two ^ears. The Committees were to have advisory powers 
in respect of education, sanitation, vaccination, medical relief, 
social customs, economic well-being of the agKoulturists, rural 
uplift, cottage industries, trade and commerce, marketing prob- 
lems, cattle breeding and improvement of livestock, road deve- 
lopment and village panchayats.®® 

A critical study of the constitution of the Advisory Commit- 
tees reveals that their form was defective. Elected element was 
not granted in the Tehsil Advisory Committees. Although the 
j)rinciplc of elections w as granted in the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee, yet the members returned by the Tehsil Advisory Com- 
mittees and municipalities were not the true representatives of 
the people because these institutions had a large number of nomi- 
nated members. The Committees were not given any powers in 
the field of legislation and finance. Their resolutions were 
always in the form of recommendations and it was not obligatory 
for the Government to honour them. The Committees, with 
all these limitations, were inaugurated in 1942. 

The Committees at Work 

The opening ceremony of the Central Advisory Committee 
took place on April IS, 1942.®® This being the first occasion when 
the people vveix' invited to advise in a constitutional w^ay, the 
ceremony was attended by tlie people of the State in a large 
number. During its term of two years the Central Advisory 
Committee w^as summoned cught times.®® It discussed and passed 
a few resolutions relating to the introduction of co-education, the 
opening of new subjects in the schools, the improvement of agri- 
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culturo, the prohibition of hpcucling much money on marriage and 
death feasts, etc.®^ 

Liberalization of the Constitution of the Central Advisoiy 
Committee 

In 1943-44, the Maharaja, with a view ‘to associate the people 
witli the administration in an increased degree and to aiford them 
ample opportunities of bringing their needs l-o the notice of Dar- 
bar’, liberalised the Constitution of the Central x\dvisory Com- 
mittee.®* Accordingly, the Central Advisory Committee was to 
consist of twenty-nine members — twenty-four elected and five 
officials.®® Of the tAventi^ -four non-officials, sixteen weiv to be 
elected from tin* Teh.>ils and Sirohi town on the basis of adult 
franchise, tliret* from the municipalities of iSirohi, Abu Road and 
Ibmlwara, two from the jagirdar class, one from the chhutbhaiyas 
and two from other interests it'i)resenting other communities not 
sufficiently represented otherw ise.®* Each Tehsil, except that of 
Sirohi (which w'as to elect two representatives), was to elect three 
members. Of the three members to be returned by each Tehsil 
on the basis of adult francliise, one was to be an agriculturist, 
one labourer and one other citizen. In Sirohi Tehsil, one was to 
represent trading interests and the other from the professional 
classes, such as the law'yers, doctors, engineers, etc. The three 
members of the jagirdars and chhutbhaiyas were to be selected 
from the penal to be prejiarcdby each class and the remaining two 
ihembers, repre.scnting interests nqt sufficiently represented 
otherwise, were to be nominated by the Maharaja on his own 
discretion.®® The elections were held in the month of March, 1945. 
Two ladies were also returned to the Central Committee.®* The 
Praja Mandal did not participate in the elections as the Advisory 
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Committee was not given any substantive power.®’ The first 
session of the new reorganised Central Advisory Committee was 
held on May 5, 1945, and was addressed by Shri I.K. Pandya, tlie 
Chief Minister of the State.®® He augured well of the future of 
the Committee which, he hoped, would beco%)e a Legislative 
Assembly in due course, provided it worked well and satisfied the 
Maharaja with its progress. 

The Appointment of Constitution Reforms Committee 

A further step towards the constitiitioiial reforms was taken 
on Sej)tember 30, 1946. A committee of seven persons, headed 
by Shri Mohabat Singli, was appointed to “advise the State on the 
future constitution of the State, and other allied matters, such as 
franchise, constituencies and repn^sentat ion of special inteix'sts.’®® 
The Constitution Committee submitted its report to the Govern- 
ment in the beginning of 1917.^®® The Committee recommended for 
the establishment of a Legislative Assembly elected on tfce basis of 
adult francliiseJ®^ Tlu* talks about th(‘ State's merger witli the Do- 
minion of India had alrc‘ady started. ThenTore, the Government 
of Sirohi State postponed its decision on the n^forms scheme.^®" 

In spite of the high percentage of literacy, the pace of consti- 
tutional and administrative reforms was slow in the State of Sirohi. 
One of its potent causes was the presence of strong communal 
feelings amongst the State people. The Praja Manchil had come 
into being in the State as early as 1939, but it coidd do little in the 
years that followed because the Mohammedans, the Vaishna- 
vas and the Mahajans gave no support to its workers. It was 
only in the 3 ^ars preceding iadepeiidence that the Praja Mandal 
w^as able to entrench its feet in the State but by that time the 
political situation had changed considerably in the country 
and there was very littlo left for the Praja Mandal to perform. 
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BANSWARA STATE 


Introduction 

At the turn of the last century, Banswara was one of the most 
backward states of Rajasthan. The people had traditional love, 
loyalty and respect for their ruler, who ruled over them absolute- 
ly. Political eonsciousnes's had not dawned on them. Education 
was still in its elementary stage and therc w^ere only a few schools 
in the Slate. The religious and social evils were in vogue Econo- 
mically the peo])le w^ere very backward. They had no means to 
satisfy even their basic needs. In the early years of the prestuit 
century, an organisation called the ’Samp Sabha’ t^ad launched 
a socio-economic programme to amclioratt^ tlie condition of 
the masses. This had resulte(l in some aw^akening of poli- 
tical conscioThsnoss in the State and the ])eo])le demanded a 
few^ reforms. Th(‘ State authorities suppressed the demands of 
the peo])lt with iron hands and banned the Sabha Thereafter, 
the people of the State became com])lac('nt and tor])id again. 

The Origin and Institution of the Rajya Farishad 

In 1924. the Maharaja of Banswara took a ftwv steps to reform 
the State administration. Accordingly, he established a Judicial 
and Legislative Council of 5 members to helj) enact law in the 
State and to act as a High Court.^®^ In 1937, Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta was appointed the Dewan of the State. He took steps to 
reorganise and reform the administration of the State on the 
modem lines. According to Dr. Mehta'.s advice, Maharawal Prithi 
Singh, on July 4, 1938, expressed ]\k Intention to convert the 
Judicial and Legislative Council into a Legislature for the State 
of Banswara.^®^ This announcement was implemented without 
delay. On September 29, 1938, the Maharaw^al accorded his 
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assent to the Constitution Act, known as the ‘Rajya Parishad 
Vidhan’ of 1938.i«* 

Constitution ot the Paiidiad 

The Rajya Parishad was to consist of thirty-two nominated 
members — seven official, seventeen non-official and eight jagir- 
dars.^®* Of the seventeen non-official members, seven were to 
be from the city of Banswara and the rest from the rural areas of 
the State.^®^ The Dewan of the State was to be the ex-officio 
President of the Parishad.'®* The Rajya Parishad was given pow- 
ers of interpellating the Government, passing resolutions and 
enacting legislation with the assent of the Ruler.'®® But some 
restrictions were also iinpijsed on the legislative powers of the 
Parishad. The Pari, shad could not pass legislation affecting the 
rights, powers, and privileges of the Ruler or the rixling family; 
matters conceniing the State, army and jagirdars, relations of the 
State with the (Jovernment of British India or with other States 
in India, etc."® " 

A Critical Estimate 

A perusal of the composition, powers and functions of the 
Parishad reveals that it was a very weak institution. Its legisla- 
tive powers were hedged in with many reservations and safeguards. 
The Parishad was not given any financial powers. The composi- 
tion of the Parishad was very undemocratic because the 
elective clement was not granted. Notwithstanding these 
shortcomings, the reforms introduced were of great signi- 
ficance for two reasons. Firstly, Banswara was a backward 
State of which sixty-three per cent population consisted of 
aboriginal tribes. Education had not made any progress. There 
existed only one High School at the capital and a few vernacular 
primary schools in other parts of the State. Ninety per cent of 
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the population resided in the rural area and their economic con- 
dition was miserable. Political consciousness was at a very ele- 
mentary stage and the majority of the people were unaware of 
changes taking place in the British India and other Indian States. 
People were not conscious of their right of having share in the 
government of the State. As such, the institution of the Rajya 
Parishad was a great step in the direction of associating the 
people with the administration of the State. Secondly, the reforms 
were introduced by the Ruler on his own initiative as a token of 
solicitude for the welfare of the peoplo^^^ and, as such, it was 
of supreme importance. 

The Parishad at Work 

The Rajya Parishad was formally inaugurated b;y Maharawal 
Prithi Singh on February 3, 1939.^^^ During 1939-40, tlie Pari- 
shad was summoned for only 6 times and transacted its business for 
12 days in»all It enacted a few social legislations, such as the 
Dapa Restriction Act, The Nuktas Restriction Act, Sanyas 
Diksa Restriction Act, the Child and Unequal Marriages Restric- 
tion Act, the Change of Religion of Minors Restriction Act. 
Besides enacting these legislations, the Assembly did not do any 
other work. The sufferings and grievances of the public were 
never ventilated on the floor of the Parisliad. It was a show- 
piece of the Government where the members used to nod their 
assent at the government’s behest. 

Changing Political Situation and Demands for Reforms 

Maharawal Prithi Singh died in 1946. He was succeeded by 
his son, Chandravir Singh, Between 1D39 and 1946, the political 
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conditions changed considerably in the State. An appreciable 
progress was made in the field of education. The improved 
means of transport and communications opened the 
State for the British provinces and the other Indian States. 
Consequently, the political ideals and political agitations in the 
British provinces and other Indian States starljed influencing the 
State. Owing to this political awakening, a political associa- 
tion — ^Tho Banswara State Praja Mandal — came into being in 
1942. Its activities helped develop political consciousness in the 
State. In 1945, the Praja Mandal put forth the demand for the 
establishment of a responsible governmf'ut in the State.’ 

The Reforms of 1948 

The young Maharaja was auare of all these changes and, as 
such, he decided to introduce a few constilutional and adminis- 
trative reforms in the State. On Aiuil 18, 1046, tlie Maharaja, 
under the advice of Dr. Mohan Siniia M(‘hta, announced his in- 
tention to modify tlic constitution of the Assemiily. Immediate 
steps were taken to implement this announcement and an Act, 
known as the Rajya Vidhan Act, No. 5 of 1946, vas passed and 
promulgated.’^^® The Act provided for a Legislative A.«embly of 
35 members — thirty-two elected and three ex-officio ministers of 
the State Council.”® Of the thirty-two elected members, twen- 
ty-five WTre to be elected from general territorial eonstituoneies 
and seven by sjieeial eonstituencii's., viz.. Graduates — 1, Jagir- 
dars and Mafidars — 3, Commerce — 1 , and Artisans — 2.’” The 
Act provided for the direct election of tlie Legislative Assembly. 
A voter wa.s to possess certain age and property or educational 
qualifications.”* The Assembly was given pouers of interpellat- 
ing the government, passing resolutions and enacting legislation 
with the assent of the Bis Highness. The Assembly was given 
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powers to legislate on all subjects and for all the people of the 
State.^^^ Certain limitations, however, were imposed on the 
legislative powers of the Assembly. The Assembly could not 
legislate on tljo subjects affecting His Highness’ prerogatives, 
rights, powers, duties, privileges, or status as the ruler of the 
Banswara State; the rights and jirivileges of the members of the 
ruling family; His Highness’ relations with the British Govern- 
ment or the government of any Indian State; tlie disciidine, 
control and maintenance of the State army, etc.^^® Previous 
sanction of His Highness was required to legislate on the sub- 
jects affecting the provisions of the (Constitution Act of 1946, 
the revenue, the religion or the religious rites of the subjects of 
the Maharawal, etc.^“^ The Assembly Avas to have powers to 
discuss the budget,^^^ 

A Critical Estimate 

In spit® of a few apparent shortcomings, such as the lack of 
adult fraucliise, absence of an elected chairman, presence of an 
irres])ousil)lo executive, exclusion of certain imfiortant subjects 
from the purview of the Assembly and lack of the ])ov\er to vote 
the budget, the Act was a great landmark in the constitutional 
history of Banswara State. It was a marked improvement upon 
the Rajya Parishad Act of 1938. The Act provided for an elected 
Legislative Assembly at a time when the authorities of the other 
advanced states of Rajasthan Avero unwilling to do the same. 
Moreover, the constitution of the Assembly Avas such that the 
progressive elements had a fair chance to work for the welfare of 
the people of the State. Again, opportunity was kept open for 
the amendments to the Constitution Act by the Rajya Sabha 
itself after the exi)iry of its first tern;i. In this connection the 
observations of Mr. Bhupendranath (Ex-Chief Minister of Bans- 
wara), made during the author’s talk with him in 1963, are worth 
quoting: ‘‘The Constitution of Banswara State was a fairly good 


119. Banswara Rajya Vidhan Act, 1946, Section 24. 

120. Ibid., Section 25. 
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document. It was a progressive one and was a great advance 
in the constitutional refoims in the State in the existing cir- 
cumstances at the time.”“® 

Fraja Kandal and the Reforms of 1946 

The Praja Mandal, in its meeting of October 27, 1946, con- 
sidered and discussed the reforms granted by the Rajya Vidhan 
Act of 1946.^®* It welcomed the establishment of the elected 
Rajya Parishad but expressed its resentment at not fulfilling its 
demand for the establishment of a responsible government in the 
State. On January 27, 1947, the Praja Mandal requested the 
Maharawal to accept a few demands to enable it to agree to the 
reforms proclaimed.^*® The main demands were : (i) The Mahara- 
wal and his government sliould give an assurance of not exercising 
their special rights provided by the Act; (i?) the tState-budg('t 
shouhl be put up before the Assembly for discussion and vote; and 
(m) the Rajya Parishad sliould be given the right to amend the 
constitution even before the expiry of its first term. At the 
Praja Mandal ’s initiative, a meeting between the Chief Minister 
Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta and the Praja Mandal leaders was held on 
February 16, 1947, and on the clarification and assurance given 
by the Chief Mini.stcr , the Praja Mandal decided to participate in 
the elections.^*® 

A Step towards the enforcement of the Refoims of 1846 

The first round of elections to the Rajya Parishad started on 
March 9, 1947. The elections were postponed as riots broke out 
in the capital when the elections were halfway.^” Tlie elections 
were again hold on September 20, 1947.^*® The candidates of the 
Praja Mandal were returned in majority.^** The inaugural sess- 

123. In a talk with the Author on 2nd Soptemher, 1963. 

124. Minutes Book, Praja Mandal Banswara, 1945-48. 

12.'). Minutes Book, Praja Mandal, Banswara, 1945-48. 

126. Ibid. 

127. Ibid. 
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129. Bhupendranath Dutt in a talk with the Author on 2-9-1963. 
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ion of the Legislative Assembly was held on March 18, 1948.^*® On 
March 19, 1948, Mr. Nanag Ram Trivedi, tJxe then Secretary of the 
Praja Mandal, was elected Deputy President of the Assembly.’®^ 
It was decided to hold a Budget-session of the Assembly from 
March 30, 1948. But the session could not be hold as the State 
authorities decided to merge the State of Banswara into the Union 
of Rajasthan (inaugurated on the 25th of March, 1948). 

DUNGARPUR STATK 

A Unigiue Assembly 

Dungarpur State was one of the most backward States in 
Rajasthan. In the beginning of the present century, tlie conditions 
prevailing in the State vere almost similar to those prevailing 
in Banswara State at that time. TJie ‘Samx> Sabha' tried to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the aborighuxl tribes in the first decade of 
the 20th century but its activities were not liked by the State 
authorities wlio banned the ‘Sabha’ and suppressed the uprising 
of the Bhils with iron hands. In 1918, the Maharaval of Dungar- 
pur, of his own accord, took a few steps to reorganise the State 
administration. Accordingly, he established a ‘Raj Shasan 
Sabha’ composed of a few sardars, officials and principal citizens 
to work as a High Court of the State in civil cases and as a Session 
Court in the criminal cases.^®* In 1930, the Maharawal entrusted 
the ‘Sabha’ with legislative work also. The ‘Sabha’ was given 
powers to pass legislations subject to their approval by the 
Ruler Between 1936 and 1946, the Sabha passed twenty-four 
bills which included The Dungarpur Guardian and Wards Act, 
The Dungarpur Majority Act, the Dungar^xur Vehicles Act, 
The ‘Kanoon Kasoti’ Act,®®* etc. The ‘Sabha’ was a unique 
institution. It did not resemble either an advisory board or a 

130. Lokvani, 20-3-1948. 
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legislative assembly. It had both the judicial and legislative 
powers and its membership varied from year to year. People 
of the State had no representation and voice in the Sabha as it 
consisted only of the sardars, state officials and a few nominated 
non-officials. The constitutional reforms introduced in the other 
Indian States had no effect on the Ruler of Dungarpur State who 
continued to rule absolutely till 1948. The State Praja Mandal 
came into being very late in the State in 1945. It did some con- 
structive work and laimched a Civil Disobedience STovemcnt in 
the closing months of 1945 to achieve civil liberties in the State. 
The movement continued for six moivths and was suspended only 
when the State authorities agreed to restore civil liberties. As a 
result of the activities of the L’raja Maiubil, political consciousness 
began to develo}) in the State peojde but before it could develop 
to the extent of giving rise to the demand for tlie establishment of a 
representative assembly and a responsible government, the State 
authorities decided to merge the State into the Union of Rajasthan, 
and, as such, the establishment of a legislative assembly remained 
a pious hope in the State. 

In the preceding lines we have studied the growth of the legis- 
latures in the Southern Division of Rajasthan. We have noted 
that efforts were being made in the States of Udaipur, Shahpura, 
Sirohi, and Banswara to establish legislative assemblies in the fort- 
ies of the present century b\it it could see the light of the day 
only in Banswara State and that too, only for a day. The 
State authorities of Dungarj)ur, J’ratabgarli and Kushalgarh did 
nothing to establish legislatures in their ix'spective States. The 
Dtingarpur Raj Shasan Sabha, as has been pointed out earlier, 
was neither an advisory board nor a legislative assembly. The 
Rulers of Kushalgarh and Partabgarh did not take any steps in 
the direction of the constitutional reforms even during the period 
when groat constitutional changes were taking place in India. 
They preferred to keep their jwople in the darkness of the middle 
ages and continued to rule absolutely till the States were merged 
into the Union of Rajasthan. In short, the Southern Division 
of Rajasthan lagged far behind the Western Division of Rajasthan 
as far as the growth and working of legislatures was concerned. 
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Historical Growth of State Legislatures 
in the Eastern Division of Rajasthan 

(The States oi Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Kota, Buudi and Jhalawar) 

(A) Jiv.T. REGION— JAIPUR STATE 

Introductioji 

Dhundhar, better known as Jaipur State, was a progressive 
state even in the IDth century. Maliaraja Ram Singh had intro- 
duced a variety of reforms, political, social and educational.^ He 
organised the administrative machinery on ])rogressive lines, 
established a second grade college (1844), and a school of Arts 
(1868), and opened a public library with a reading room (1866) in 
Jaipur.^ The advanccmient of education, with the spirit of 
modernization of Jaipur State, rchuHed in the political awakening 
of the people. The Swadeshi and Boycott Movement (1904-1908) 
also had its influence on the minds of the people ol Jaipur. Shri 
Arjuii Lai Sethi and a few others started taking part in political 
activities. These activities were directed not against the Ruler 
of Jaipur State but against the British. The people were satis- 
fied with their Ruler and had no grouse against the State authori- 
ties. This state of affairs could not continue for long and a change 
in the outlook of the i)eople staiiiied to take place soon. 


1. A. Ahmod : The Constitutional Development in Jaipur^ (1948), p. 1. 
P.C. Jain, (Editor), Op. Cit., p. 27. 

2. R.C. Majmndar (Or. Ed.), Op. Cit., p. 976. 

P.C, Jain :Op. Cit.,pp. 128, 1.^7, 138. 
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Demand lor B^orms 

Political activities in British India had grown in dimensions 
after 1913. The Home Rule Movement, the Congress-League 
Pact of 1916, Montague’s August AnnouncenJpnt of 1917, all had 
their repercussions on the minds of the people. A few branches of 
the Rajasthan Sewa Sangh were established in the Khetri-Sikar 
region of Jaipur State in 1920.® The Khetri Kisan Movement 
helped in developing political consciousness in the people. By 
that time education had also made much headway and an enligh- 
tened minority started thinking in terms of having a share in the 
government of the State.* Moreover, the policy followed by the 
Minority Administration dissatisfied the educated minority who 
started propagating the demand for administrative and con- 
stitutional reforms in the State. 

Legislative Committee 

Under the pressure of public demand Mr. Reynold, the head 
of the Minority Administration, established a Legislative Com- 
mittee in September, 1923.® The moonshine reforms that were 
intioduced by the Government did not satisfy the people. For 
quite a few years the people had been demanding a share in the 
government of tlio State but the reforms introduced could not 
fulfil their aspirations. The Committee was almost composed of 
the official members with a slight non-official clement, viz., one 
Jagirdar and one representative of the Local Bar Association. 
There was no representation of general public in the committee.® 
The Committee was assigned only advisory functions. It was 
required to make recommendations in regard to the amendments 
or additions to the existing laws of the State and to record its 
opinion on any legislative measures which might be referred to it 


3. P.V. Mehta : Op. Cit., p. 383. 

4. A. Ahmed : Op. Git., p. 2. 

6. Jaipur, (published by Information Bureau, Government of Jaipur, 
1948), p. 32. 

6. “TAe 3l8t January, 1924. 
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by the executive body.’ Such a body, devoid of all power and 
representation of the general public, could not satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the people. 

Between 1924 and 1938 

The people continued to press for better constitutional and 
administrative reforms In September, 1927, the people of Jai- 
pur, in a mass meeting of 15,000, urged the State authorities to 
include {ij two elected members in the State Council ; and {ii) a 
few representatives of the jicople in tlie Legislative Committee.® 
The people of Jaipur State cU'hvered an open letter tji the Viceroy 
on the occasion of his visit to Jaipur on August 3. 1927, enlisting 
eleven demands including the e^tabli<^hment of a legislative assem- 
bly witli legislative and financial poweis, having at least three- 
fourths of its members elected ® Tlie Government paid no heed 
to these Remands of the people Even the a]>peal of Lord Iruin 
for the reorganisation of the State administration in the light of 
changing political situation’® went unheard. The State presented 


7. Administrative Report, Jaipur Slate, 1929 30, p. 7 (publishod bj tho 
oidoi of tho Council of btato, 1931). 

8 . The meeting was hold on 2 nd Soptomboi, 1927. On ihe following 
day niso a public meeting wa-s hold and it was attended by 30,000 
people. 

B.D. Kola : DeJii Rajyoft Ki Jan oa<}rilu p. 2.70. 

^'‘Indian National Herafd'\ Soptoraber 0, 1927. 

9. “T/ir Hindustan Times'", August 4, 1927. 

B.D. Kelt! : Dishi Rajyon Kt Jan Jagnti. p. 2,')3. 

10 . Loid Irwin on the occasion of tho Jiiipui Maharaja Envoatiture 
Darbdr held on Maich 14, 1931, said : 

“New institutions and now ideas to bo grattod onto tho old 
without destroying tradition and tho spuit of tho past and \vith due 
regard to local flontiinents... that tho system, which has boon estab- 
lished, will undei your Jflighness’s guidance, secuio to tho people of 
this State a just, bonoficoTit and progics^jivo govoinment which will 
repose upon a real unit 3 / of inteiests between the Buler ond the ruled. 
A fierce and sociiching light now beats on all who wield authority. 
The old unquestioning accept a-nco oi autociatic rule is gradually 
disappearing even in those quarters where conservatism seemed to 
have the strongest hold. Ruleis are bemg mmo and more called on 
to justify tboir authority to the ruled and abuse of power attracts to 
itself criticism of growing strength. Nor can it be expected that 
developments in British India shomd fail to have their effect upon 

(Oontd, on next page} 
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a blank record in regard to constitutional reforms betM'een 1924 
and 1938. 

Fraja Handal Activiti^ in 1938-S9 

By the year 1938, political consciousness develoijed to an 
appreciable extent. Education had advanced. The political 
ideals and pliilosoijhy of the political movements in India had 
reached the people of the State. People had learnt to take 
associated action and had organised themselves in the form of the 
Jaipur Raj Praja Maudal. The first session of the Jaipur Raj 
Praja Mandal was held at Jaipur in May, 1938.^^ Many 8i>eeches 
were delivered in which the policies of the Government of Jaijjur 
wore criticised. Shri Hiralal Shastri, speaking on the occasion, 
observed : “We have to build not only a new Jaipur and a new 
Rajasthan but a new India. We are striving for the attainment 
of the Swaraj because we have got tired of our present life and 
are dreaming of a new life. The building of that beautiful and 
godly life is in our hands.”^® The strength and popularity of the 
Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal went on increasing. Its branches were 
opened in other parts of the State The growing popiilarity 
of the Praja Mandal made the State authorities panicky and 
they enacted Public Societies Registration Act to deal a death 
blow to the organisation.^* The Praja Mandal was refused regis- 
tration under the new Act as a lawful association.*® Left with 


(Conld. from preoioui p«gr) 

tlie people of your Jligliijohs and other States. Theie ih abundant 
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no alternative except to fight for civil rights, the Jaipur Baj 
Praja Mandal, as has been discussed in the First Chapter, 
launched a Civil Liberty Movement in February, 1939. The 
Movement was suspended on March 19, 1939. Subsequently, 
the State authorities released the political leaders and recognised 
the Mandal as a lawful association and rt'gistered it. 

Tlie Ref oims of 1939 

In ]939,*Maharaja Man Singh, on the advice of the new Dowan 
Baja Cyan Nath, established Advisory Boards with the object ‘to 
ascertain the needs of the people regarding administrative ques- 
tions and affording them opportunities of bringing to tlie notice of 
Ilis Highness’s Government any matter of public concern which in 
their opinion required attention. The Central Advisory Board 
was to consist of 48 members, 13 nominated and 35 non-officials.” 
The Board was given powers to make suggestions on matters re- 
lating to medical relief, sanitation, vaccination, public works, 
roads, weUs and buildings of public utility, public instructions, 
social legislation, rural uplift, marketing problems, trade and 
commerce, etc.” 

A Critical Estimate 

The reforms of 1939 were defective. Firstly, the Advisory 
Board was not given any real powers worth the name. It was 
clearly stated in the coiistitution of the Advisory Boards that 
the resolutions of the Boards shall bo in the forms of suggestions 
and recommendations,^® and, in fact, the Government was not 
bound to honour them. The Board “vv . also not given powers 
in the field of legislation and finance. Secondly, the composi- 


16. Admintetrative Report, Jaipur State, 1038-39, p. 5. 

Council of State Notifi.-ation No. 62/P.M.O. FUe — Advisory Board 
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Procedure. 
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tion of the Board was defective. Out of 36 non-oflScial mem- 
bers, 13 were to be elected by the District Advisory Boards. 
Probably this was done with the intention to ensure a majori- 
ty of the official block in the Central organisation. In this 
connection, the editor of “The Hindustaife, Times” observed: 
“The Jaipur Government cannot be congratulated on creat- 
ing such a reactionary body that resembles more a court of a 
sessions judge assisted by 48 assessors than a legislature.”®® 
Thirdly, the method of election was defective. E^ch class was 
required to select a panel consisting of not more than five times of 
the roquiied number of their representatives out of which the 
minister in charge was to nominate the required number.®^ At 
that time, except the Bar Association, tJiere was no other Associa- 
tion in Jaipur State, In sucli circumstances, probably, groups 
of persons from each class were to be required to recommend a 
panel of five persons. Thus from each class, the Minister in 
charge was to receive innumerable names and he Was to select 
at his discretion the required number from the list of names 
sent to him. Persons so no?ninated could not bo considered 
representatives of the class which they were said to represent. 
Moreover, the ingenious method devised by the Government 
eliminated all chances for the public-spirited persons to get 
into the Board. The imposition of such a method on the 
people of Jaipur, who were in no way less enlightened than 
their neighbours in the British India, was highly improper 
and deplorable. 

The reforms were also not welcomed by the people as they gave 
them no real power. The Jaipur Bar Association termed these 
reforms as ‘unworkable and wholly inadequate.’®® To the Jaipur 
Raj Praja Mandal, the reforms granted appeared to be framed 
in a ‘slipshod fashion.’®® In spite of these shortcomings the esta- 
blishment of Advisory Boards was of unique significance as it 
marked the beginning of associating the people with the task of 
administration in an increasing degree. 
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The Advisory Boards at Work 

The Central Advisory Board and the District Advisory 
Boards in all the eleven Nizaniats in the State started functioning 
early in 1940. The Central Advisory Board was formally inaugu* 
rated by Maharaja Mansingh II on March 18, 1940.®* During 
the year 1940-41 the Central Advisory Board met for 7 times®* 
and about 166 resolutions came for discussitm. Of these 166 
resolutions, 114 were passed and the rest uere either with- 
drawn or lost. The District Advisory Boards in all the Niza- 
mats held their quarterly meetings regularly and discussed 
matters relating to various subjects and made suggestions 
on them. A detailed study of the proceedings of the Central 
Advisory Board and of the available records of the District Advi- 
sory Boards reveals that they did not serve the purpo.se of the 
State people in any way. The proceedings of the Boards did 
hardly attract the attention of the people. They failed to deliver 
any goods a*id their failure was recognised by the Government 
by contemplating better reforms in the years that follov^ed. 

Appointment of a Constitutional Reforms Committee 

In March 1940, the Praja Mandal was registered as a lawful 
association.®® A conference was held at Jaipur on May 25, 1940, 
in "which resolutions w'ere passed to establish representative 
institutions.®^ In March, 1942, the Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal in 
the meeting of its General Committee categorically demanded a 
shahs in the administration and the establishment of a responsible 
government in the State of Jaipur.®* In June, 1942, Mirza 
Ismail joined as the Dewan of the State. He was a liberal minded 
democrat. He gave an assurance to the people of the State to 
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introdtice constitutional reforms on the lines of Mysore State.** 
On October 26, 1942, the State authorities declared that ‘the time 
had come for a further advance over the reforms of 1939’, and 
appointed a Constitutional Befoims Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Bajasevasakta S. Hiriannaiya tCKformulate compre- 
hensive proposals for harmonious constitutional progress in the 
State.*® 

The Befonng Coixmuttee at Work 

f 

The Committee started its work on November 4, 1942. In 
order to elicit public opinion, the Committee issued a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire on the main problems to prominent citizens and 
associations representing the various committees and interests in 
the State.^^ It also examined 33 witnesses orally. These included 
Shri Shiv Behari Tewari, Sayod Husan Khan, Seth B. Golecha, 
A.K. Khan Yusuf, Seth S L. Tholia, Lala l.L. Jaiui, Pt. Devi 
Shanker Tewari, Ch. Harlal Singh, Prof. J.L. Jain (Navalgarh 
College), Shri Kamalnayan Bajaj and Pt. P.L. Kaul. Tlio three 
chief Political associations in the State, viz., The Jaij^ur EajPraja 
Mandal, The Sardar Sabha and the Anjuman Khadimul Islam, 
submitted their replies in witing. Shri Hiralal Shastri, on behalf 
of the Praja Mandal, submitted a note for the establishment of a 
fully responsible government in the Statc.®^ The Anjuman Khad- 
imul Islam demanded special safeguards in the form of weightage 
and separate electorate system for Muslims.®® The Sardar Sabha 
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put forth the scheme of hi-cameral legislature.®^ The evidendo 
tendered by the witness and the replies received (about 100) 
were carefully and thoroughly considered by the Committee. The 
report, embodying the Committee’s recommendations on the 
points referred to, was signed by 13 members on April 2, 1943 (in 
the 32nd meeting of the Committee) and submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Chairman of the Committee on April 12, 1943.®® The 
r»>port was a comprehensive document in six chapters consisting 
of 120 paragraphs covering 94 pages. 

Recommendations of the Committee 

The Reforms Committee recommended the estaWishmcnt of 

(i) a Legislative Council, consisting of 60 members including the 
President, with the majority of the elected members for making 
laws, discussing and voting the budget, putting questions 
and considering resolutions on matters of public interest ; 

(ii) a Representative Assembly composed of 120 members, mainly 
from the rural areas and elected on a much louer franchise The 
chief functions of this Assembly were to ventilate popular 
grievances and provide a platform for the middle and lower classes 
of the population who ordinarily would not be able to get a seat 
in the Council; (iii) the introduction of the popular element into 
the executive; (iv) the adoption of utcasuies for seciiring the in- 
dependence of the judiciary; (v) the establishment of a Public 
Service Commission; (vi) the declaration by the Ruler of certain 
rights in a Royal Proclamation.’’®* The Committee made detailed 
recommendations regarding the composition of the two houses, 
their respective powers, procedure, sessions, terms, rights and 
privileges of their members, etc ®’ 
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The Govenunent of Jaipur Act, 1944 

The Government of Jaipur accepted most of the proposals 
made by the Constitutional Reforms Committee with only a 
few modifications here and there.®® On the New Year’s Day 
of 1944, Maharaja Man Singh II issued a proclamation detail- 
ing the reforms he intended to introduce.®* He announced 
the abolition of the Central and District Advisory Boards 
and the establishment of a Representative Assembly, instead.*® 
A few months later the Maharaja promulgated the constitu- 
tion of Jaipur, viz., the Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, on 
Jmie 1, 1944. 

Composition of Legislature 

The Act provided for a legislature com])osod of two cham- 
bers, the Re[)resentative Assembly and the Lcgi.slative Council.** 
The Representative Assembly was to consist of one. hundred 
and twenty-five members, 120 elected and 5 nominated non- 
officials.*® The Legislative (’ouneil was to consist of fifty-one 
members, 37 elected and 14 nominated.*® The term of 
of the legislatui’c was fixed 3 years.** The Prime Minister was 
to be the cK-officio President of both the Legislative Council 
and the Representative Assembly.*® The seniormost minister 
of the Executive Council w^as to be the ex-officio Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Representative Assembly and the Minister senior 
in rank was to be the Vice-President of the Legislative Council.*® 
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• Elections to the legislature were to be held on the basis of joint 
electorate with reservation of scats for the Muslims. A candi- 
date for election to the Legislature, besides being a voter, was 
required to possess certain age, residence and educational 
qualifications. A person was disqualified to bo chosen as 
a member of the either house if he was of unsound mind, 
held any office in the civil or military service of the State, or 
was a dismissed person from civil and military service of His 
Highness.*’ A person, in order to be qualified as a voter, was to 
possess certain age, educational or proj)erty qiialifications which 
were different for both houses.** The members of the legislatun* 
were to have freedom of speech and impunity from arrest during 
the continuance of the meetings of the chamber of which they were 
the members ** 

Powers and Functions of the Legislature 

The Representative Assembly was to have the power to sub- 
mit representation on any matter of public inten*st for the con- 
sideration of the Government, to discuss tlie general principles of 
the State-budget and to ask questions and supplementary ques- 
tions The pow'ers and functions of the Representative Assemb- 
ly were very aptly summed up by the Constitutional Reforms Com- 
mittee in the following words : ‘‘The Assembly will perform limit- 
ed functions. It will not take part in legislation, the budget will 
not be submitted for its vote, though discussions would be allowed; 
its main function would be to bring to the notice of the govern- 
ment the wants and difficulties of the people by means of represen- 
tation and to hear the answer of the Goveramt nt to those repre- 
sentations. The Government may also consult the Himsse on any 
matter on which they might wish to elu it public opinion. In 
short, it wiU be a house for representation, reference and consulta- 
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The Legislative Council was given powers of interpellat- 
ing the Government, of passing resolutions, of moving adjourn- 
ments and of passing legislation.®* It was given powers to dis- 
cuss and vote the budget.®* A few legislative restrictions were 
imposed on the legislative powers of the Council. A few subjects, 
such as matters relating to His Highness o^^ to the ruling family, 
the relations of the Maharaja with the King Emperor, matters 
governed by treaties and conventions, relations of the Sardars 
with His Highness, the State Army, etc., were excluded from 
the purview of the Legislative Council.®* The salaries of the Prime 
Minister, other ministers and the judges of High Court, compensa- 
tion to Jagirdars for excise, to Thikana Diggi for bhomchauthan, 
to Bhomias of Torawati for excise, to the Thikanas of Shekhawati, 
etc., for customs, were also excluded from the voting power of the 
Legislative Council.®® 

A Gritical Estimate 

A careful peiusal of the reforms reveals some serious draw- 
backs in the Act. Firstly, the reforms did not lead to the establish- 
ment of a responsible government in Jaipur State and the execu- 
tive was not made responsible to the legislature. Secondly, the 
powers of the legislature were hedged in with too many safe- 
guards and reservations. Thirdly, adult franchise was not grant- 
ed. There is no denying the above shortcomings. But this in 
no way impaired the importance of the reforms scheme. The 
shortcomings pointed out above, were common in most of the 
legislatures of the Indian States at that time. There was not a 
single state in which the executive was responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The principle of adult franchise was not followed even in 
the elections to the legislatures in the British provinces. The 
powers of legislature are always limited in a monarchic state and 
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Jaipur, being a monarchic state, could not be an exception to it. 
The State authorities did not claim that the reforms introduced 
were perfect. It was only a step towards the establishment of a 
responsible government. Moreover, the circumstances prevailing 
in the State were in no way ripe for the establishment of an all- 
powerful legislature. The people had no exiierienco of the work- 
ing of democratic institutions. Though education had made 
much progress, yet the greater part of the State population was 
illiterate and economically backward. The feudal elements were 
strong and ij; was not possible to change the age-old structure at 
once. Viewed in these circumstances, the establishment of a 
legislature with a substantial authority granted for the first time 
in the history of the State, was praiseworthy. Cojuiftcnting on 
the rt'forms introduced, the editor of ‘The Hindu’ of Madras 
rightly observed : “For the first time in the history of the State 
representative institutions will come into being, elected majority 
will control the lobbies and political institutions will have ample 
opportunities of influencing government decisions.’’’’* 

The reforms of 1944 had two distinctive features. The first 
was the nature of the legislature. The reforms jirovided for the 
establishment of two houses the Legislative Council and the 
Representative Assembly. The two houses wore somewhat differ- 
ent from the lower and the upper houses as the terms are usually 
understood these days. They were c<>utemplated to be comple- 
mentary, rather than competitive, in their functions. The second 
feature was the introduction of a joint electoral system. A sep- 
arate electoral system, which holds alluring prospectus to com- 
munal aspirations and effectivey retards national progress and 
completely destroys the spirit of true citizenship, foimd no place 
in the reforms in spite of its advocacy by the Anjuman Khadi- 
mul Islam. 

ISdciioiu to the Legislature 

Preparations for the elections to the Legislature started soon. 
The Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal and the Sardar Sabha decided to 
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participate in the elections. The elections created a great deal 
of interest in the people of the State. Meetings were organised 
by the supporters of the Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal, the Sardar 
Sabha and independent candidates. Sarvashri Hiral Lai Shastri, 
Tikaram Paliwal, Ramkishor Vyas, Praveen Chandra Jain, etc., 
of the Praja Mandal and Thakur Kushal ^ingh of Geejgarh, 
Thakur Narendra Singh of Jobner, Thakur Umed Singh of Mehlan, 
etc., of the Sardar Sabha toured extensively in the State, held 
meetings and explained the programme of their respective parties 
to the masses.®'^ Elections to the Representative Assembly were 
held on May 10, 1945, and to the Legislative Council on May 15, 
1945.^® The percentage of voting was between 35% and 40%.*** 
The nominations to the Legislature were completed by the end of 
August 1945. The two houses of the legislature were inaugurated 
by the Maharaja on September 5, 1945.*'^® 

Subsequent Reforms 

The Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal was not satisfied with the reforms 
of 1944, because they did not meet its known objective of the 
establishment of a responsible government.®® The Praja Mandal 
leaders, however, thought it proper to give a trial to the reforms 
scheme and, therefore, participated in the elections to the legis- 
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lature.®^ The Praja Mandal party won the majority of elected 
seats in both the Houses.®* Soon the Jaipur Raj Praja Ms.T^da ^ 
Party in the legislature set to work in the direction to achieve a 
responsible government in the State. In March. 1946, a resolu- 
tion was moved in the Legislative Council by Mr. Tika Ram Pali- 
wal for the establishment of a responsible government in the State. 
The Council approved of the resolution.®® Tlie demand for the 
establishment of a responsible government was also supported by 
the press. The fast pace of political and constitutional change 
taking placfe in the country stimulated the State authorities to 
think in the direction of further constitutional advancement. 
On May 14, 1947, the Government appointed a committee of nine 
members to submit ‘a revised constitution for the State having 
due regards to the relevant provisions accepted from time to time 
by the Constituent Assembly for the centre, the provinces and the 
States, and to the resolutions of the Jaipur liCgislative Council 
passed injdarch, 1946.’*'* While the Committee was occupied 
with the problems of reforms, negotiations started botw'cen the 
Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal and the State authorities for the esta- 
blishment of an interim government. After three months of pro- 
tracted negotiations, an agreement regarding the constitutional 
reforms was arrived at. It was agreed upon to establish a 
Responsible Government in the State.®® Mr. V.T. Krishnama- 
chari, on behalf of the Maharaja, announced the constitutional 
change on March 1, 1948.*® Accordingly, it was decided to appoint 
the leader of the majority party as the ‘Mukhy* Sachiva’, who was 
also to be the leader of the House. The PriiJ^itinister was to be 
styled as ‘Dewan’. The Deputy Speaker ^#te(i»to be elected by 
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the members from amongst themselves,®’ The announcement 
of March 1, 1948, was welcomed by the people and the press alike. 
Commenting on the announcement of March 1, 1948, the editor of 
‘Lokvani^ observed : “Though the pace of the Constitutional pro- 
gress in Jaipur State is slow, yet it is advancing gradually towards 
the establishment of a responsible government in the State. 
The new announcement has, in clear words, made the Interim 
Government responsible to the Legislature.’* The announcement 
of March, 1948, was of great historic and constitutional significance 
in the annals of the State of Jaipur. It was for the first time in 
the history of Jaipur Raj that an announcement was made v^hich 
paved the way for the full parliamentary form of government. 
The announcement gave the Jaipur Legislative Council its true 
form as it endowed it with executive powers. The Government 
of Jaipur Act, 1944, was amended on March 27, 1948, to give effect 
to the March Announcement.®® Shri Hiralal Shastri was appoint- 
ed Mukhya Sachiva®® and thus, it led to the ushering in of an 
era of Responsible Government in the State. 

The Legislature at Work 

The Legislature worked for its full term of three years. In 
between 1945 and 1948, the Legislative Coiiucil met seven times. 
The Legislative Council considered the State-budget for the years 
1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49. It eouvsidercd 213 resolutions 
relating to various subjects of public imi)ortauce. The right of 
interpellating tlifiMU^Ijirernmeut vas usc<l uo a great extent by the 
Members of the Ct^picil. About 650 questions and 47 short-notice 
questions were given notice of by the Members and answers to 
all were made by the Government. About 101 official and 25 
nou-official bills vere introduced in the Legislative Council. Of 
these 94 official and 14 non-official bills took the shape of law. 
An analytical study of the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
reveals that the Members took keen interest in the deliberations 
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’ of the Council. The debates were often lively and thought- 
provoking. Besides, this, the Legislative Council performed some 
election duties also. It elected (t) Shri S.D. Pande, a nominated 
member of the Council , as the first non-official Deputy President; 
(it) Shri Hiralal Shastri and Shri Sardar Singh as Jaipur State 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly of India, and (tit) the 
members of the Public Accounts Committee, the Privilege Com- 
mittee, the House Committee, etc., The Representative Assembly 
was also summoned seven times and performed the work entrust- 
ed to it. In^hort, the Legislature of Jaipur State succeeded in 
serving the masses to an appreciable extent in the limited field 
of powers granted to it.’“ 

Gk»neral Observations 

The Jaipur State Legislature was the product of a peaceful 
evolution. The road from the Ruler’s despotism to the establish- 
ment of a R(feponsible Government was long, difficult and full of 
hazards. But it was creditable both on the part of the Ruler and 
the people that the reforms were achieved without creating bad 
blood between the parties concerned. The democratic and in- 
genuous outlook of MaharajaMo .singli II, the political sagacityand 
liberalism of Mirza Ismail and Sir V.T. Krishnamachari, the help- 
ful attitude of the feudal elements, capal le and mature leadership 
of Shri Jamna Lai Bajaj and Shri Hira LpI Shastri jdayed a notable 
part in the advancement of constitutional reforms in the State. 
But the non-participation of the Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal in 
the famous August Movement of 1942 was a surprising event. 
Shri Tika Ram Paliwal and a few other Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal 
leaders, whom the author had to consult ‘n this connection, expla- 
ined that the non-participation of tho Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal 
in the ‘Quit India’ Movement was an intelligent and well-planned 
move of its leaders. According to them any action in 1942, in 
the wake of Sir Mirza Ismail’s assurance to introduce reforms in 
the State of Jaipur on the pattern of Mysore State, would 
have provided the State authorities with an opportunity 
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or excuse to hold back from their assurance. Praja Mandal’s 
non-participation in the struggle of 1942, in spite of the i)rovoca- 
tiv acts on the part of the Government, not only obliged the 
State authorities to keep their assurances but it also helped in 
creating good will and confidence between theJ^ulerand the ruled. 
The above revelation of the reasons for non-pdrtieipation of the 
Praja Mandal in the nation-wide movement speak.s volumes of 
their foresightedness and calibre. Tlie aristocratic clas.s, too, 
adopted a helpful attitude in the forties of the present century. 
The leaders of the Sardar Sabha, viz , Lt Col. Ram Singh, Shri 
Bhiro Singh of Mandava and Shri Kesari Singh of Geejgarh, were 
all educated and were w ise enough to read the writing on the 
wall. They had n.'alised by the time that the days of autocracy 
were gone and it would not be wise to stand in the way of j)ro- 
gress. As such, they adojited a hel})ful attitude in regard to the 
constitutional reforms in the State. Moreover, the State people’s 
faith and confidence in the ruling family and the changing 
political situation in the country also helped the constitutional 
advancement in the State In fact, the Jaipur Legislative Council 
wa.s the only legislature in Rajasthan in 1948, which could 
boast of having executive, legislative and financial powers w ith 
only a few limitations. 

(A) J.K T. REGION— KTSHANGARH STATE 

In the small priniapality of Kishaugarh, a State* Advisory 
Board was established in the year 1939, with a view to “ascertain 
the needs and views of the jieople of the State regarding matters of 
public concern and in order to train them for progressive associa- 
tions in the Government of the State.’’’^ The Board w as to consist 
of tliirty members, all nominated by the Darbar for tliree years.''® 
Out of the thirty members, eight were to be officials and the rest 
non-officials.'''* Of the eight officials, four were the Hakims of 
Paraganas and four state Officials of Kishaugarh town.'* The 
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twenty-two non-offioial members were to be nominated firom: 
industries — 2; agriculture — 4; labour — 2; Kishangarh Municipa* 
lity — 2; legal profession — 2; bankers, merchants and shopkeepers 
— 4; Sardars — 2; Mafidars — 2; and specially nominated mem- 
bers — 2.’® The Board was empowered to make suggestions on 
agriculture, irrigation, industries, trade, rural uplift, education, 
medical relief, sanitation, vaccination and veterinary work, 
social legislation, roads, wells, temples, buildings of public utility 
and co-operative movements.’® 

The Board was inaugurated on October 14, 1939” by C. L. 
Oorficld, Resident at Jaipur, and Supervisor, Minority Administra- 
tion. Kishangarh. The constitution was amended in 1941 to 
give more representation to the agricultural interest.’®.* It was 
to consist of three state ofticers of Kishangarh State, three Hakims 
of Parganas, two Tazimi Sardam, two Mafidars, two lawyers, 
four hankers, merchants and sho})kec])ers, two members of the 
municipalities, eight members r ‘presenting agricultural interest, 
two members representing industries and two members represent- 
ing labour. The Board was authorised to introduce a special 
subject for discussion A\ith the permission of the Chair, provided 
that ()) it led to the formulation of a considered opinion on a 
point of vital interest to the public, or (ii) it ventilated any griev- 
ance of the public.’® A careful and critical study of the composi- 
tion. jiowcrs and functions of the Advisory Board reveals that, 
with its undemocratic organisation and mere advisory function, 
it was hardly better than a consultative committee. The Board 
•was dissolved in the beginning of 1946. 

Gradually political aw'akening began to glow in the people. 
Under the leadership of the State Praja Mandal, the people started 
demanding reforms in the administratioa. Under the pressure of 
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the public opinion the Maharajadhiraj appointed a popular person 
as Minister in the State Council in October, 1946.®® The nomina- 
tion was opposed by the Piaja Mandal.®^ In January, 1947, a 
Constitution Reform Committee was appointed to suggest consti- 
tutional reforms keeping in view the conditions prevailing in the 
State.®® The Committee submitted its proposals, to the Govern- 
ment in April, 1947,*® but the Govemraent could not take any 
decision on the proposals because of the State’s accession to the 
Dominion of India. 

f 

(A) J.K.T. REGION— 'TONK STATE 

The Inception of the Majlis 

The defunct State of Tonk, the only Muslim State in Rajasthan, 
was ruled by a Nawab. In 1921, the people demanded a few re- 
forms in the administration of the State.®* The demands went 
unheeded by the state authorities.®’ However, in November, 
1939, Nawab Sir Mohammad Sadakat Ali Khan, realising that 
‘the consolidation of the State is dependent to a large extent on 
the creation of modem administration and maintenance of good 
government,’ announced the establishment of a legislative assemb- 
ly to be known as the Majlis-I- Amman for the State of Tonk.®® 

Constitution of the Majlis 

The Majlis-I-Amman was to consist of twenty-five membe^rs, 
twelve elected and thirteen nominated.®’ Of the twelve elected 
members, six were to be elected from the rural and six from the 
urban areas.*® Of the thirteen nominated members, eight were to 
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Le officials and five non-officials.®* The Vice-President of the 
State Council was to be the ex-officio Chairman of the Majlis.*® 
The elected members of the rural areas were to be elected by 
the Sarpanchas of the panohayats of the State and the elected 
members of the urban areas were to bo elected by members of the 
municipalities.^^ The method of the election of the members of 
the Majlis was to be such that two members, one Muslim and one 
non-Muslim, were lo be elected from all the urban and rural 
constituencies by rotation in order to provide a chance to both 
communities.®* The Majlis was to have the power to tender 
advice on all proposed legislations regarding now taxation, health, 
education, commerce and industry. 

A Critical Estimate 

A perusal of the ‘Farman’ ixiveals that the Majlis-I-Amman 
suffered from several drawbacks. Firstly, there was no provision 
for an elected majority. Secondly, the franchise was kept very 
low in the rural areas. There were only seventy-nine panchayats 
in the State at that time and thus only seventy-nine persons 
(surpanchas) were given the power to elect six members of the 
rural area. In the same way, franchise was low in the case of 
urban areas also. Moreover, the municipalities had a largo 
number of nominated members. The Assembly, as sucl), could 
not be said to represent the people. Thirdly, the Majlis was not 
given any powers in the field of legislation and finance. It was 
authorised only to make recommendations which theNauab was 
not bound to honour. It was like a consultative committee and 
nothing more. 

The Majlis at Work 

The Majlis was formally inaugurated by the Nawab on Febru- 
ary 3, 1941.*® In between 1941 and 1946, only two sessions w-ere 
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held and each lasted only for a day. But for one piece of legisla* 
tion the Assembly had a blank record. After May 1945, it existed 
only on paper. 

As the Majlis was only a paper-institution, the people in Sept- 
ember, 1946, started an agitation for its revival and democratisa- 
tion. But the agitation soon faded. The lack of education, the 
poor economic condition of the people, the lack of political 
consciousness among the masses, the absence of any organised 
political group in the State and the absence of adequate political 
leadership were some of the factors responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

The preceding pages unfold the history of the evolution of 
legislatures in the J.K.T. region of Eastern Rajasthan between 
1908 and 1948. We have noted that of all the States compriMiig 
the J.K.T. region, the Legislative Council Jai]mr State in 1948 
embodied both eharacteristics of a representative institution, \'iz., 
repre.sentation and resiarasibility. A high degree of political 
awakening in the State ])eople, the helpful and liberal attitude of 
the State authorities, and the pres(‘nce of organised political parties 
or pressure gn)Hps wtTe a few factors rt'sponsible for the existen- 
ce of the Legislative Council embodying these two features. The 
absence of these factors accounts for the dormant state of the Tonk 
Legislature and for the little or no progress in the diiection of 
constitutional reforms in Kishangarh State. 

(B) THE MATSYA REGION— ALWAR STATE 

Introduction 

The State of Alwar came into limelight between the tw'o World 
Wars as a result of the Noomchana Massacre of 1924, and the 
Mev riots of 1932-33. The former brought humiliation to the 
state authorities and the latter the banishment of Maharaja Jai 
Singh. The State presents a barren record in constitutional 
advancement till the year 1936. In that year the Maharaja 
appointed a few non-officials to the Advisory Council.®* This 
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change, however, gave nothing to the people. The years preced- 
ing the Second World War witnessed the growth of political 
consciousness in the people of Alwar State. They started organis- 
ing themselves in political associations. In 1938, the Alwar Raj 
Praja Mandal was established with the aim to ‘acliieve responsible 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja’ The Mandal start- 
ed organising ward-meetings in Alwar proper to propagate its 
ideals.®® The state authorities did not like the MandaVs activities 
and arrested a few political w orkers, thus suppressing the activities 
of the Mandal. 

The Praja Mandal Demands Reforms 

In 1939, the Alwar Raj Praja Mandal was registered as a law- 
ful association.®’ The Praja Mandal Committee, in a moetiitg held 
on February 11, 1941, pas.scd a resolution in which it urged the 
Ruler to associate the people with the Government of tlu‘ btate 
in an elective manner.®® In August, 1942, the Alwar Raj 
Praja Mandal lined itself with the Praja Mandals in other >Statt s 
and requested the Ruler to break all relations wdth the British 
Government and to establish a rc^iwnsible government in the State. 
The Governtn''‘nt paid no heed to the demands of the peo})le 
and took no step in the direction of constitutional reforms. 

The All India States Peoples’ Conference held at Udaipur in 
December 1945 and January 1916 created a great ]mlitica] awa- 
kening in the peo])lo of Rajasthan. The Praja Mandal woikcis 
of Alwar State, after their return from the Conference, prepared 
a scheme of constitutional reforms and submitted it to the state- 
authorities in the beginning of 1946. The scheme provided for 
the establishment of a legislative assembly elected on the basis 
of adult franchise w ith complete powers in the field of legislation 
and finance.®® On March 6, 1946, a deputation of the Praja Man- 
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dal met Sir S. M. Bapna, the Dewan of the State, in connection 
with constitutional reforms in the State of Alwar.^®® Sir Bapna’s 
reply did not satisfy the deputation. Left with no other altema- 
tire, the Praja Mandal launched a satyagraha movement in 
August 1946 for the establishment of a respon-sible government.’-®^ 
The leaders were arrested but the movement cont^inued all the 
same. It was suspended in September 1946 when the Maharaja 
promised to meet the demands for constitutional reforms.’®® 

Efforts for Constitutional Reforms 

On October 3, 1946, the Maharaja gave out his intention to 
introduce constitutional reforms in the State and established a 
Committee to prepare a constitution for the State.’®* The Praja 
Mandal Committee discussed the announcement of October 3, 1946, 
in its mooting held on October 16,1946.’®* On October 28, 1946, 
the leaders of the Praja Mandal had a talk with the Chief Minister 
of the State.’®* The clarification given by the Chief Minister did 
not satisfy the leaders. The Praja Mandal refused to send its 
representatives to the Constitution Reform Committee.’®® As a 
result, no progress in the direction of constitutional reforms could 
be made. 

In November 1947, the Praja Mandal served an ultimatum 
to the Maharaja either to establish a responsible government by 
July 22, 1948, or to face Satyagralxa.’®’ The Government did not 
respond to the Praja Mandal’s ultimatum. So the Praja Mandal 
started preparing for an agitation. But on account of Shri Gokul 
Bhai Bhatt's intervention a tentative agreement was arrived at 
between the Maharaja and the Praja Mandal on December 21, 1947. 
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Accordingly, the elections to the Constituent Assembly were to be 
completed by July 22, 1948. The Constituent Assembly was to 
work as the legislative assembly; the leader of the majority group 
in the Constituent Assembly was to be invited to form the 
Oovemment. An interim government of five ministers was to 
be set up in place of the existing ministry.^®® In January 1948, 
the Maharaja directed the State Praja Mandal to have final talks 
about the agreement of December 21, 1947, with a committee of 
three persons appointed by liim for the purpose.^®* The Praja 
Mandal refused to negotiate with the said committee on the plea 
that the powers were to be transferred to the people by the Ruler 
and not by the eommittee.^^® Thus the talks for constitutional 
reforms broke down. After a few days the state authorities 
decided to merge the State of Alwar in the Union of Majijya and, 
as such, the constitutional reforms in the St ite remained only a 
pious liope. 

(B)’MATSYA REGION— BHARATPUR STATE 

Introduction 

Bharatpur State, bettor known as Lohagarh State in the 
regional folk songs, was a comparatively small but historically 
imijortint Jat State. Being near to Mathura and Agra the 
State of Bharatpur was always influenced by the political 
ideas prevalent in British India. The Indian National Congress 
and its activities also appealed to the minds of the people. 
They aKo got impetus from the progres-sive tendencies of 
Maharaja Kishan Singh. Maharaja Kishan Singh declared his 
intention to institiite a ‘Shasan Samiti’ for the State of Bharatpur 
on Mxrch 2, 1927.^^^ On September 15, 1927 the Constitution 
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of the Shasan Samiti was promulgated. 

Constitotioii of tine Samiti 

The Shasan Samiti was to consist of a hundred and twenty 
members, ninety elected and thirty nominated Of the hundred 
and twenty members, twenty were to be the representatives of 
Jats, fifteen from the agricultural class, ton from^ the labourers 
five from the Mafidars, five from the municipalities of the State, 
ten from the scheduled casts and the rest expert representatives.^^* 
The nominated members were to include one representative of 
Shri ‘Raj Guruji’ and one representative of ‘Dyodhiyas.’^^^ The 
Maharaja was to have power to increase or decrease the number of 
the members of the Samiti ])rovidcd the nominated members v ere 
not to exceed one- fourth of the total number of the elected memb- 
ers in any case.^^® The Dewan of the State was to be the ex- 
officio President of the Shasan Samiti.^^’ The Vice-President was 
to be elected by the members of the Sliasan Samiti from amongst 
themselves.^^" The tenure of the Samiti was to be three years.^’* 
The Maharaja was to have powers to extend the life of the Samiti 
or to dissolve it earlier.^'^® The quorirm for the meeting of the 
Samiti was to bo 60 per cent of the total number The Sahiiti w as 

to have powers to discuss all subjects in the State, but in no 
case it was to have powers to make derogatory statements in 
regard to His Highness, his family and security of the State The 

Shasan Samiti was to have power to discuss the State-budget.^"® 
All the discussions of the Samiti were to be in the nature of reeom- 
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mendations and Hia Highness was to have the authority to 
tuni down the recommendations of the Samiti and it was not 
to have the power to discuss it again within one year unless 
His Highness directed it to do so for specific reasons.^®* 

A Critical Estimate 

A perusal of the Constitution of the Shasan Samiti reveals 
that the Samiti was no more than a consultative committee. 
But this fact^did not deprive the reforms from their sigixificance 
which lay in the fact that a beginning in the direction of 
associating the people with the administration of the State 
was contemplated by the Ruler of his own accord. The 
Constitution of the Shasan Samiti could not be put into force 
as the Maharaja soon died and the administration of the State 
passed into the hands of the Political Department of the 
Government of India.^^® The Minority Administration of 
Mr. D. G. * Mackenzi postponed the election to the Samiti 
sine die. 

Efforts for Reforms 

The people re.sentetl the action of Mr. Mackenzi. They filed 
a petition with the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in March 1930, and 
urged, among other things, to revive the Shasan Samiti.^^® Their 
other demands wore : (i) the end of the existing administration ; 
{ii) the creation of a Regency Council with the predominance of 
State-element in it ; and {Hi) the publication of Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports. For a few years nothing happened in the direc- 
tion of the constitutional reforms in the State. W ith the introduc- 
tion of provincial autonomy in British India in 1937, the 
demand for constitutional reforms in Bharatpur State also 
gathered momentum. 
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Bdorms of 1939 

On account of the growing political awareness among the 
masses, the State Government of Bharatpur decided to launch 
a few reforms in 1939. The Minority Administration announced 
the establishment of a Central Advisory Committee in February 
1939.^®’ The Advisory Committee was to consist of thirty 
members, twenty elected and ten nominated.^®® The Revenue 
Minister of the State Council was to be its Chairman.^®* The 
Advisory Committee was given powers to make sijjggestions on 
various subjects including education, pubbe health and sanita- 
tion, trade and industry, co-operative societies, agriculture, 
local self-governing institutions, etc.^®“ The Advisory Com- 
mittee was granted poiver to ask questions relating to jiublic 
welfaro.^®^ 


Demand for Better Reforms 

The establishment of tlie Advisory Committee did not satis- 
fy the ])eople. The Committee did not possess legislative and 
financial powers and the government w as not bound to honour the 
suggestions made by it. So the people continued to press for 
better reforms. In August 1942, the Bharatpur Raj Praja 
Parishad put forth the demand for the establishment of a res- 
ponsible government in the State.^*® The Rtate-authoritie.s paid 
no heed to the demands and, as such, the Praja Parishad 
launclied a satyagraha to achieve its objective in August 1942.^®® 
The satyagraha movement was abandoned w'hcn Shri K.P.S. 
Monon accc])tod the demand for establishing the Assembly.^®* 
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•The Establishment of the Samiti 

On October 22, 1942, Maharaja Brijendra Singh announced 
the inception of a Legislative Assembly to bo known as ‘Brij-jaya 
Pratinidhi Samiti’ A Constitution Act, known as Brij-jaya 
Pratinidhi Samiti Act, was also enacted d®* Accordingly, the 
Samiti was to consist of fifty members (thirty-seven elected and 
thirteen nominated).^®’ Of the thirteen nominated members 
SIS were to be official and the rest non-official.^®® Of the tliirty- 
scven elected members, seven were to be elected from iirban areas 
and the rest fi;om the rural areas.^®® A candidate for election to 
the Samiti was to be a voter and fairly literate. A candidate was 
disqualified to be a member of the Samiti if he was of unsound 
mind, a minor, an undischarged insolvent or a convict.^®® The 
Pre-'ident of the Assembly as to be nominated by His HigUneas.^*^ 
The Deputy President of the Samiti was to be elected by the 
members of the Samiti ft'om amongst tliemselves.^®® The Samiti 
was to have the power of interpellating tlie government, passing 
resolutions and disciissing legislation. “® The draft annual 
budget of the State vas to be presented to the Samiti for 
discusdons.^*^ The Government was required to keep in view 
the sugge.stions of the Assembly while finalizing the budget.^®® 
The life of the Samiti was to be throe years.®®® 

A Critical Estimate 

The establishment of the Assembly was commendable as it 
came at a time wlum the rulers of other states won? finding in 
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World War II a ready excuse of an indefinite postponement 
of all talks of internal reforms. However, the reforms granted 
did not create any enthusiasm among the people. Nopovers 
were given to the Assembly in the legislative and financial 
spheres. Its resolutions were not binding on the government and 
the government was under no obligation to honour tliem. The 
method of elections was also not uniform. Ih the urban areas 
persons entitled to vote in the elections to the nmuicijialities 
were to elect members for the Saniiti and in rural areas, elcf ted 
panchas were to constitute €‘lectoral colleges for eh'ction 
purposes.^*’ But the reforms granted containetT a few bright 
features siich as the absence of communal repre.sentation in any 
form,”® the predominance of the elected members and the adop- 
tion of a device under which the elected Deputy Pn'sident uas 
able to attend certain meetings of the Council of State and by 
which the executive and the legislature' were brought into close 
contact. 

The Samiti at Work 

The elections to the Samiti were held in the month of 
September 194;i. The Praja Parishad participati'd in the elec- 
tions and contested thirty-seven seats of which it won twciity- 
one.^'*® Tlie SaTiiiti was inaugurated by the Maharaja on 
October 4, 19t.*{. Shri Deshraj was (‘lected the Deputy President 
of the Samiti.^®® In b('tween 1043 and 1046, the Samiti met 
for 13 times ami transacted business for .56 days.^’^ 

The State budget was presented lour times to the Samiti for 
discussion and sugge.stions. The Samiti mad(‘ 16 suggestions in 
regard to the Budget for the year 1044-45 and twt'uty-six on the 
Budget for the year 1945-46. The suggestions W'ore forwarded 
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by !the President of the Samiti to theDewan of the State for the 
consideration of the State Council. The right of interpellation 
M as used by the members of the Samiti to s good extent. During 
the years 1943-1946, about 304 questions were asked and nearly 
all M'ere ansM’^ered by the Government. The questions related to 
the various subjects of public interest, such as panchayats, rural 
uplift, civil supplies, education and medical and health. The 
number of resolutions given notice of was 351, out of which 218 
M'ere actually taken up for discussions. These embraced diverse 
sub jects, such as opening of a girls’ school in Rogpur, ap])ointing 
a woman warden for female prisoners and appointing inspect- 
resses for girls’ schools. Of the 21 8 resolutions, 93 were passed, 
9!) w ithdrawn, 14 rejected and the rest could not be taken up for 
consideration for want of time. In all, tv’ciitv-threo bills were 
sent by the Government for the opinion of Samiti. A few of 
them were ; The Labour and Transport Requisition Rill, the 
Village Collective Responsibility Bill, the Village Panchayat 
(Ami'iidment) • Bill, the Regulation of Agriculturist Credit and 
JMoiu'y Lenders Bill, the Hindu Women Rights (Amendment) 
Bill, the Hindu Anti-marriage Bill, the Arras Act Bill, tlie Bharat- 
pnr Game Laws, 1940 (Amendment) Bill, Income Tax Bill and 
the Compulsory Education Bill. The Samiti approved of a few 
hills in the form sent by the Government, a few bills with some 
suggestions and returned a few bills to the Government for 
reconsideration. The Samiti also performed election duties. On 
January 22, 1946, the Samiti elected seven non-official members 
to the Constitutional Reforms Committee. 

A detailed study of the proceedings of the Brij-jaya Pratinidhi 
Samiti reveals that it did not do much useful work because the 
government showed little respect for the sentiment.^ of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The attitude of the Government disgusted 
the members of the Samiti to such an extent that tliey did not 
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think it proper to make any suggestions on the State Budget for 
the year 1946-47. Such discouraging attitude of the State- 
authorities damped all enthusiasm in the members of the Samiti 
and on occasions the meetings had to be adjourned for want of 
quorum. The Praja Parishad, the largest single i)arty. came out 
of the Samiti after one year of its bitter experience.^®* 

The Reform Proposals of 1946 

On January 8, 1946, the Maharaja appointed a Committee 
to recommend constitutional ri'form.s in the , State.’®* The 
Praja Parishad members of the Reforms Committee bnvcfittt'd 
the deliberations of the Committee from very beginning.’^’ In 
spite of the adverse attitude of the Praja Pari.shad, the Committee 
])rocceded witli its work. While the Committee was still (miraged 
in the ])robl('m of constitutional reforms, the Maharaja announced 
a few reforms on Pehruarv 6, 19-16 The main reforms 
announced were : («) the ap]K)intment of a minister from amongst 
the members of the Assembly; and {h) the establishment (J a 
Legislative Assembly elected on tlie basis of adult franchise. 

The reforms announced by the Maharaja were a })rogressi ve 
step as the principle of adult franchise was accepted for tlie elec- 
tion of the Assembly. But tho Praja Parishad rejected the reforms 
as they did not moot its known objectives. As such, tlie Maha- 
raja announeod a few more reforms on October 5, 1946.’®- The 
main reforms proclaimed w ere : (i) tho appointment of a consti- 
tution committee comjiosed of eleven members, (three ofticials, 
throe Praja Parishad nominees, three Kisan Sabha nominees, and 
throe Anjuman Islamia nominees), all nominated by the Mahara- 
ja to submit their recommendations to His Highness on or before 
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the Slst of December, 1946 ; (it) the elections to the Brij-jaya. 
Pratinidhi Samiti to be held on the basis of joint electorate with 
adult franchise ; (tit) the popular ministers, as announced 
earlier, were to be elected by the Samiti out of its elected members. 

The Zaraindar Kisan Sabha welcomed the announooment 
but put up a demand for latter representation of the Kisans in 
the Committee.^®® The Muslim Conference expressed its appre- 
hensions as its demand for separate electorate and woightago 
was not granted.^® The Praja Parishad also resented the reforms 
for three reasons. Firstly, the Parishad was reduced to a minor- 
ity in the Reforms Committee. Secondly, undue representation 
was given to the Zamindar Kisan Sabha, the Anjtiman 
Islamia, and the official element. Thirdly, in the opinion of the 
Praja Parishad, the Zamindar Kisan Sabha and the .^ijuman 
Islamia were given undue importance in deciding the future of 
the constitutional reforms becau.so the former w as a goA ernment- 
croated body representing the feudal element and the latter had 
nothing to* do with politic.s because it was merely a social and 
religiou.s association of the Muslims. 

The Movement of 1947 

The reply of the Government did not satisfy the Parishad. 
8o the Parishad started contemplating some action against the 
Government. Soon the Duck-shooting* programme afiorded it 
the required opportunity. A Satyagraha Movement u as launch- 
ed on January 15, 1947.^*® The people were lafhi-charged 
by the police and several persons were arrested and a few, includ- 
ing women, received serious injuries.^*^ The Satyagraha con- 
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tinned for abont 10 months. Thwteaftef, protracted negotiations 
for the establishment of an interim government started between 
the Maharaja and the representatives of the political organisa- 
tions of the State. As the result of the settlement, four ministers, 
viz., Doshraj, Haridatt, Gopilal and Adityendra, w’ere appointed 
to the State Council on February 13, 1 948.^** Preparations for the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly were also ortVred.^*® How'- 
evor, the State-authorities soon decided to merge the State in the 
Union of Matsya which resulted into the postponenu'Ut of the 
elections to the Assembly. 

General Observations 

In the third decade of the present century, Malnaraja 
Kishan Singh decided to (establish a Sliasan Saraiti for the State 
of Bharatpur. The idea of the institution of the Samiti Avas com- 
mendable for two reasons, h’irstlv, the Samiti uas instituted by 

* # 

tho Miiharaja on his own free will at the time wlieii the vS])irit of 
the ]>eo})lo of Rajasthan States Avas fading on aeeonnt of the 
atrocities committed by the various Rulers of Rajastlian States. 
The announceraeut of the eslahlishmenl of Sliasan Samifi hel]>ed 
to restore the confid<‘nce in tlie peojileof tlie States of Rajastlian 
and inspired them again to light for their civil liberties and 
reforms. See()ndl5s the Maharaja , at the cost of great iiersonal 
liazard of incurring the displeasure of the British masters, put 
an ideal exam])le of representing the sentiments of the people 
before the other princes of Rajastlian. However, the early 
death of the Maharaja deprived the people of getting share in 
the government as the Minority Administration post])oned the 
elections to the Samiti, siiie die. The people continued to 
press for reforms but the absence of })olitical organisations and 
pro]>er leadership was a groat handicap. Happily, the Bharatpur 
State Praja Parishad came into being and helped in accelerating 
the demand for the establishment of a Legislative Assembly and 
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responsible govemment. But the task of the constitutional 
reforms in the State of Bharatpur was not an easy one. Bharat- 
pur was a Jat State whose traditions had been martial. There 
•existed several interest-groups of the Zamindars, the Jats, the 
Hindus, the Muslims, in the State of Bharatpur. Therefore, it 
was a very difficult task to satisfy all. The Zamindar Kisan 
Babha, the Anjuman Islamia and the Hindu Sabha were powerful 
groui)s to reckon with. The Praja Parishad and the Zamindar 
Kisan Sabha on one hand and the Hindu Sabha and the Anjuman 
Islamia on the other were poles apart in their approach and it 
was very difficult to reconcile the interests of these bodies. 
Hence, even such a capable administrator as Shri K.P.S. Menon 
found it difficult to speed up the constitutional advancement in 
the State. The communal attitudes of the Hindu Sabha*tind the 
Anjuman Islamia, the wavering attitude of the Maharaja, the 
absence of proper advisers to the Maharaja and the selfish motives 
of the different political groups were responsible for the belated 
constitutional settlement in the State. 

(B) MATSYA REGION— DHOLPUR STATE 

The ideals and the activities of the Indian National Congress 
began to influence the people of Dholpur State as early as 1937. 
In the beginning of 1938, a Dholpur Rajya Praja Mandal was 
•established with the object to obtain responsible government 
under the aegis of the Maharaja of Dholpur. On July 14, 1938, 
the Praja Mandal presented a petition to the Ruler enlisting some 
major demands, such as the establishment of a responsible gov- 
■emment and the grant of civil liberties.^** But the Maharaja 
paid no heed to the request. As the people were not politically 
conscious, the Dholpur Praja Mandal coul^ not gain much popu- 
larity for some years. They were educationally and economi- 
cally backward and had faith and loyalty in the Ruler. Political 
situation began to change after the Second World War. In the 
wake of changed political situation, the people of Dholpur State 
made a strong demand, in May, 1947, for the establishment of a 
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raspottsible govenunent in the State.^^ The Maharaja paid no 
attention to the demands of the people. The people of Dholpur 
State, then in January 1948, launched a satyagraha movement 
to achieve responsible government.^** The movement continued 
for about a month. Shri Gk>kid Bhai Bhatt intervened on behalf 
of the Rajputana Regional Conference of AISPC. '^Consequently, 
negotiations started between the Maharaja and Mr. Khet Ram, 
the President of the Dholpur Rajya PrajaMandal, and the Praja 
Mandal agreed to suspend the satyagraha movement and the 
Maharaja promised to announce constitutional refornw on 
March 4, 1948.^*’ But, thereafter, the Maharaja immediately 
decided to merge his State in the Union of Matsya which was 
inaugurated on March 18, 1948. Thus, the promised reforma 
never saw the light of the day. 

It is clear from the foregoing pages that except Bharatpur, 
the States of the Matsya region presented a blank record of con- 
stitutional and administrative reforms. In Karauli State iieither 
did the Rriler take any step to modernise the administration in the 
light of the fast changing political situation in the country, nor 
did the people show any sign of political awareness andv illingness 
to participate in the government of the State. Both, the Ruler and 
the ruled, preferred to reamain complacent. In Dholpur State 
the signs of imlitical awakening began to appear during 1947-48, 
but then, they wore too late. The unprogressive tendencies of 
the rulers, the absenee of pro])er political leadership, the poor 
economic conditions of the masses, the lack of education were 
some of the factors responsible for the lack of constitutional re- 
forms in the States of Karauli and Dholpur. In Alwar, the Alwar 
Rajya Praja Mamial tried its best to achieve constitutional 
reforms in the State but the wavering attitude of the Maharaja 
and the obstructive policies of Shri Bapna and Shri Kher^*® hinder- 
ed the establishment of legislature and a responsible government 
in the State. In Bharatpur, the presence of powerful political 
pressure-groups like the Zamindar Kisan Sabha, the Hindu 
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Sabha, and the Anjuman Islamia, retarded the progress of con* 
stitutional reforms during the years that followed the Second 
World War. At the time of the formation of the Union of Matsya 
in March, 1948, there did not exist a single legislature in the 
Matsya region. The Brij-jaya Pratinidhi Samiti. established in 
1942, was dissolved in the beginning of 1947. The new Legisla- 
tive Assembly, to be elected on the basis of adult franchise, could 
not come into existence, because the constitutional deadlock 
continued in the State till 1948. 

(0^ HAROTI REGION— KOTA STATE 

Introduction 

Kota, a Hara State, was one of the backward States of 
Rajasthan as far as the constitutional advancement was ft)ncern- 
ed. The work of political regeneration in the State started in 
the years following the First World War. But it was so meagre 
that the political consciousness remained at its lowest ebb-till the 
closing years of the fourth decade of the present century. In 
1918, a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha was established”* -with the 
object to ‘place the grievances of the public before the Mahkma- 
khas and to secure the rights of the people from the Government.^’* 
The activities of the Sabha were disliked by the state authorities 
for it preached the use of Swadeshi cloth and the burning of the 
foreign cloth, etc.”’ The Government took stern action against 
the workers of the Sabha and soon it became defunct.”* In 1920, 
Pt. Nainu Ram established a branch of the Rajasthan Sewa 
Sangh in Kota but the Sangh soon disintegrated on account of 
the assassination of Pt. Nainu Ram. In 1926, the Haroti Praja 
Mandal was organised but it did not do any substantial work.”® 
The Praja Mandal and ConstUiUional Reforms 

In 1938, Shri Abhinnbari organised the Kota Raj Praja 
Mandal with the object to achieve a responsible government 
under the aegis of the Maharawal of Kota.”® The Mandal held a 
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conference at Mangrol in May, 1939.^^® The speakers in the 
oonference urged the Ruler to introduce administrative and con- 
stitutional reforms in the State.'’* The Kota Raj Praja 
■Committee, in its meeting of October 23, 1940, passed a 
resolution in which it urged the Ruler to establish a responsible 
government based on democratic institutions ^ected on the 
basis of adult franchise.'” The Ruler of the State, however, paid 
no heed to the demands put forward by the Praja Mandal, because 
by that time, it could not muster up enough popular support for 
its demands. 

PiomisM loT Reforms 

In 1941, Maharawal Umaid Singh died and was succeeded 
by his son Bhim Singh. On March 5, 1941, the Maharawal, 
when exhorted by Sir Arthur Lothian, the Resident of Rajputana, 
to bring his administration in line with the modern standards,”® 
promised to introduce a few reforms in the administration.”® The 
promise of March 1941 could not be fulfilled owing to the obstruct- 
ive policies followed by Shri H.L. Gosalia, the then Dewan of the 
State. The people of the State, under the leadership of the Kota 
Raj Praja Mandal, continued to press for the establishment of 
democratic institutions in the State. On 23 November, 1941, 
tlie Praja Mandal Working Committee adopted various resolutions 
relating to economic, social and political advancement in the 
State.'®® In one of these resolutions the Praja Mandal Committee 
urged the Ruler to introduce a responsible government and a 
legislative assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise.'®' In 
August, 1942, the Kota State witnessed a great political uprising. 
The people of Kota City seized the capital of the State. On the 
effective intervention of the Ex-Dewan Ap Onkar Singh, a settle- 
ment was arrived at between the people of Kota City and the 
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Maharawal.“® Accordingly, the Maharawal promised to estab- 
lish a responsible government and to dismiss Mr. Goshalia. On 
September 18, 1942, the Maharav'al announced his intention to 
establish a responsible government in the State at an appropriate 
time in near future.^® The above announcement was never 
given serious consideration and the irresponsible structure of the 
administration continued for some years to come.®®* 

The appointment of a Constitutional Adviser 

On Mftrch 1, 1940, Kota Government issued a notification 
expressing the intention of the Government to take the question 
of constitutional reforms in right earnest and to create a body 
with the powers to legislate, interpellate and discuss the principles 
of budget within the limits to be i)rescribed keeping in view the 
conditions, the requirements and the circumstances of the State.®*® 
In order to give eff ect to his intention, the Maharawal appointed 
Shri R. Hirrianniya, as Adviser for constitutional reforms in 
Kota. Owing to his ill health, Shri Hirrianniya could not do 
anything and Shri P.N. Sapru was appointed as Constitutional 
Adviser.®*® 

Appmntment of Advisory Committee 

An Advisory Committee, including the respresentatives 
of the Kota State Praja Mandal, w'as appointed to assist Mr. 
Sapru. The Committee covered some useful ground and an 
understanding was created among the Praja Mandal, the Jagir- 
dars and the Muslim League group on many controversial points. 
At this very moment, Mr. P.N. Sapru had to leave the State to 
take over as Judge of the High Court of Allahabad.®*® There- 
upon Shri Narayan Prasad Asthana, formfer Advocate-General of 
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Uttar Pradesh, was appointed by the Maharawal as Chainnan of 
the Advisory Committee and the work of constitutional reforms 
was resumed.^ This Committee prepared a scheme of reforms 
and submitted it to the Maharawal for consideration in October 
1947 

Becommendatioiu of the Cmnmittee 

The following were the main recommendations of the Com- 
mittee : (i) a responsible government should be immediately 
• established xmder the aegis of the His Highness of Kbta ; {ii) the 
leader of the majority group in the Assembly should be appointed 
as Cliief Minister ; {Hi) the Executive Council should be respon- 
sible to the legislature ; {iv) the Legislative Assembly should have 
full power in the field of legislation, excepting the suojects relat- 
ing to His Highness, his family and the throne; (v) the Personal 
expenditure of the Ruler should be fixed either at 10% of the State 
revenue or 6 lacs, whichever was less ; (vi) the Assembly should be 
composed of fifty-five members, all elected on the basis of adult 
franchise and joint electorate and one-fourth of the seats should 
be reserved for labourers, jagirdars, backward classes and women; 
(rii) the Tjegislative Assembly should have elected speaker and 
Deputy Speaker ; {riii) the Executive and the Judiciary should be 
se])arated ; and (ix) the fundamental rights of the people should 
be incorporated in the constitution. 

The February Announcement 

After a careful consideration of the recommendations of the 
Committee the Maharawal, on February 1, 1948, announced his 
intention to establish a popular interim government and a 
constituent assembly to frame a constitution for Kota State on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on con- 
stitutional reforms. The announcement of February 1, 1948 
coiild not be implemented as the Maharawal soon decided to merge 
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liis state in the union of Rajasthan (inaugurated at Kota on the 
:25th of March, 1948). 

<0eiieral Observations 

Though Kota was one of the five major states of Rajasthan, 
it was the hindmost state in regard to the constitutional reforms. 
The lack of political consciousness and effective political leader* 
ship, the prevailing poverty in the subject people and the un- 
sympathetic attitude of the Dewan, were mainly responsible for 
such state df affairs. Moreover, the people’s immense faith in 
their Ruler and the conciliatory attitude of the Praja Mandal 
leaders prevented the people from taking any drastic step in the 
direction of constitutional reforms and so the pace of reforms 
could not be hastened. 

(C) HAROTI REGION— BUNDI STATE 
Introduction 

Bundi, the original Kara State, continued to be complacent 
even in the later twenties of the present century. The constitu- 
tional and administrative reforms introduced in British India and 
other Indian States made no impact on the State. It was 
ruled absolutely and the condition of the administration was 
highly deplorable. The people were still lulled to the slumber of 
medieval ages. Every kind of freedom was denied to them. 
But this state of affairs could not persist for long. 

Political awakening 

In 1930, a few enthusiastic people stented taking part in the 
activities of the AISPC and The Indian National Congress. The 
political ideals and philosophy of the movements in British India 
started reaching the masses of the State and resulted in their 
political awakening. The people started resenting the unjust 
acts of the State-authorities. In Jime 1931, the poeple of Bundi 
observed seven days* strike as a protest against the inhuman act 
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of the killing of Shri Ram Nath by the police. In December 
1931, Shri K. Kalyantri, President of AISPC, Visited the State. 
His speeches created a great political stir in the people.”® In 
1938, the Bundi State Praja Parishad was established. It put 
forth the demand of an elected State Council and a constitution 
based on democratic principles.”® 

The establishment of Advisory Committees 

During 1939-40, the States of Rajasthan were making a 
headway towards coiustitiitional reforms. The Hara State of 
Bundi also followed suit and decided to establish advisory boards- 
in the State and, as such, it established, in 1940, a Central Advisory 
Committee and a Tehsil Advisory Committee in each of the four 
tehsils, viz., Nainwa, Hindoli, Kapren and Deopura 

Constitution of the Central Advisory Committee 

The Central Advisory Committee was to compose of twenty- 
three members, seventeen non-ofl&cial and six official.”® Of 
the seventeen non-official members, twelve were to be elected by 
the Tehsil Advisory Committees, four by the municipalities of tho 
State, and the remainining one was to be nominated by the 
Maharawal from amongst the Jagirdars.”® The Committee waa 
required : (i) to keep itself in touch with the public views and 
to represent the public grievances to the administration ; (it) to 
hold meetings and explain any Act or Law brought into force; 
and {Hi) to give its opinion on any matter referred to it by the 
Maharawal. 

In the year 1941, some changes were made in the constitu- 
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tion of the Central Advisory Committee. Accordingly, the- 
Advisory Committee was to consist of twenty-three members 
including the Chairman.^** Of the twenty-two members, twelve^ 
were to bo elected and ten nominated. Of the ten nominated, 
five were to be officials of the State and the remaining 
five non-official members to represent the interests other than 
those represented by the elected members. Of the twelve elect- 
ed, eight were to be elected by the Tehsil Advisory Committees 
(two each from the Tehsil Advisory Committees of Nainwa, Kep- 
ran, llindoli and Deopura), and the rest by the municipalities of 
the State.”®* 

The institution of the Central Advisory Committee in the 
State of Bundi was a sequel to the constitutional reforms started 
in the various states of India as a result of the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy in British provinces. The pouers and func- 
tions of the Committee were very ambiguous. Still the reforms 
had two , distinct features. Firstly, the elected element was 
granted, and secondly, the estabhshment of Advisory Committee 
provided an opportunity to the people of the State to express their 
grievances in a recognised forum, however imperfect and weak 
it might have been. 

The Institution of Dhaia Sabha 

On October 18, 1947, Maharaja Iswari Singh inaugurated 
the Dhara Sabha with a view to promote increased association of 
the people with state administration.®*® It consisted of twenty- 
three members, twelve elected and eleven nominated.®®^ Of the 
eleven nominated members, six were official and five non- official 
members nominated to represent interests other than those re- 
presented by the elected members.*®* Of the twelve electedl 
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memb^, eight were elected by the Tehsil Advisory Boards 
<two each from the four Tehsils) and four by the municipalities 
of the State (2 Bundi Municipalities, 1 Nainwa and 1 Patan).*®* The 
tenure of the Dhara Sabha was kept three years.*®* The Dhara 
Sabha was given the power of interpellating the government and 
passing resolutions concerning all matters of public importance.*®® 

r. 

It should be clear from the above accoimt that there was 
little resemblance between the Dliara Sabha and a legislature. It 
had no legislative and judicial powers. It was an advisory com- 
mittee bearing only the name of a legislature. < 

The Dhara Sabha at work 

The members of the Bundi State Dhara Sabha put a total 
of 83 questions on various subjects in the foxir days of its four 
meetings in three years. The Government replied to them aU. 
In all fifteen resolutions, relating to various subjects such as 
■education, trade, civil rights and constitutional reforms, were 
movod and discussed. Of these, nine were passed and accepted 
by the Durbar, four were rejected and the remaining were dis- 
allowed. The State authorities took steps to implement the 
resolutions as far as circumstances permitted. For example, 
the resohitions relating to changes in the constitution of the Dhara 
Sabha and the grant of the fundamental rights were given 
effect by the Constitution Act of 1947.*®* 

Changing Political Siiuation 

Gradually, the political conditions began to change in the 
State of Bundi. Maharaja Iswari Singh was succeeded by his 
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, adopted son, Shri Bahadur Singh. Shri Bahadur Singh received 
his education in Mayo College, Ajmer. He participated in the 
Second World War and travelled in the foreign countries. It all 
developed a liberal and democratic outlook in him. Hie political 
consciousness was developing in the people of the State and edu* 
cation had also made a good progress. The facilities of transport 
and communication had considerably developed and opened the 
State for greater eoiltact with the rest of the country. Political 
ideas and political agitations in the neighbouring states also 
started influencing the State of Bundi. The activities of the 
Lok Parishad fomented the demand of reforms in the State. The 
Lok Parishad celebrated the Lok Parishad Week from the 2nd 
of August, 1946, to the 8th of August, 1946.*®^ The 2nd 
of August, 1946, was observed as a Responsible Administration 
Day and a public meeting was hold in the evening. In this Aleeting 
a, resolution was passed requesting the Bundi Darbar to proclaim 
immediately the establishment of a responsible government in the 
State.2«« 


Announcement of Constitutional Reforms of 1946 

Maharaja Bahadur Singh, on the occasion of ‘Diwali’ on 
October 24, 1946, announced his intention to revise the constitu- 
tion ol the Dhara Sabha.®®* He appointed a committee of twelve 
members headed by Pt. Deoki Nandan Chaturvedi, to submit 
within tlnoc months recommendations in regard to difierent 
aspects of constitutional reforms. The committee was required 
to take into consideration the special circumstances of the State 
and make recommendations accordingly. The committee was 
also required to deal with the question of franchise, constituencies, 
representation of special interests, such as the Jagirdars and 
minorities, and to present a scheme designed to further the har- 
monious and rapid progress of the State with the goodwill of aU 
classes and sections of the people of Bundi.®“ 
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Reaction of the Lok Parishad 

The Working Committee of the Lok Parishad in its meeting" 
of October 26, 1946, discussed the announcement of reforms made 
by His Highness. The Working Committee welcomed the announ- 
cement and directed those members of the Lok Parishad to join 
the committee who were appointed for framing the constitution. 

Proposed Reforms Scheme 

On February 20, 1947, the Constitution Com*hittee submit- 
ted to the Government of Bundi State a Draft Constitution 
which provided for a Legislative Assembly (Dhara Sablia) of 
thirty-five members elected on the basis of adidt franchise, joint 
electorate and secret ballot.®^^ Provision was also made for the 
nomination of two members expert on subjects introduced in the 
Dhara Sabha.*^® The term of the Dhara Sabha was to be four 
years.®^® The Dhara Sabha was to meet at least ^ ice a year 
and a period of not more than six months was to elapse between 
its two sessions.®^* The Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the 
Dhara Sabha were to be elected by the members from amongst 
themselves.®^® The Dhara Sabha was to have pow’er to legislate 
for the subjects of the State. It was also to have power to 
discuss and pass the budget.®^® 

The Constitution Act of 1947 

The Bundi Government, after a detailed examination of the 
Constitutional Committee’s draft constitution, passed the Bundi 
State Constitution, 1947, whch was promtdgatod by Maharaja 
Bahadur Singh on July 10, 1947.®^® The main features of the con- 
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«titution were (a) the establishment of an elected legislative 
assembly ; (6) the establishment of a High Court ; (c) provision 
for the appointment of three ministers from the elected representa- 
tives of the people ; (d) provision for the appointment of all minis- 
ters, including the Prime Minister, from the Dhara Sabha after 
five years ; and (e) the establishment of the Rule of Law. 

fJomposition of the Dhara Sabha 

According to the provisions of the Constitution of Bundi 
State, the Dhara Sabha was to consist of both elected and nomi- 
nated members during the first five years.®“ The number of 
elected members was to be thirty-five. Out of the thirty-five 
elected members, thirty-one were to be elected from genentl con- 
stituencies and the remaining four from the special constituencies, 
jagirdars, graduates. Chamber of commerce and industries.®*® 

For the purpose of elections, the State was to be divided into 
rural and urban constituencies. Bundi City, Patan, Nainwa, 
Lakheri and Hindoli were to be included in urban constituencies 
and the rest of the constituencies were to be put into the category 
of rural constituencies.*®^ In the urban general constituencies, 
voting was to bo done by secret ballot on the basis of universal 
adult franchise.*®* In the rural general constituencies, the 
electors were to be first chosen in the ratio of one for every hund- 
red of the population on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 
These electors were to elect members for the Dhara Sabha on the 
basis of secret ballot,*** The Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
were to be elected by the Dhara Sabha from amongst its members, 
provided that for the first period of five years the His Highness 
was to nominate a person as its Speaker and such a person was to 
be a member of the Dhara Sabha.*** The Speaker was to have the 
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casting vote in case of a tie.**® Kie qucmim was to be of twelvo 
members.**® The term of the House was to be four years.®*’ 

PowOTS and Funotums 

The Legislature was given powers to makq laws for Bundi 
State excepting matters and powers which were expressed to be 
vested in the Maharawal. The Maharawal, in his discretion, was 
entitled to disallow any such proposals as might (a) tend to- 
interfere with the freedom of elections to the l^hara Sabha ; 
(6) infringe the rights, authorities or the jurisdiction vested in 
him under this Act; (c) infringe the constitution. *** A few sub- 
jects, such as the Maharawal’s relations with the Government of 
India, the British Crown or with other Indian States were excluded 
from the purview of the Dhara Sabha. 

The form of the Dhara Sabha was defective in many v ays 
and it hardly satisfied the people. The Act of 1947, remained a 
mere legislation as the state authorities soon decided to merge the 
State in the union of Rajasthan. 

6«ieral Comments 

Political consciousness began to glow in the people of Btindi 
State as early as 1922. But it remained at a very low ebb for so 
many years. It was only in the post-War II period that political 
awakening made good progress. The Lok Parishad and its activi- 
ties stirred the people to demand share in the government of the 
country. The Rulers of Bundi State followed progressive jJolicies. 
Maharaja Iswari Singh had introduced elected element in the 
Tehsil Advisory Committee as early as 1938. He took a few 
steps to transform the former Advisory Committee into the 
Dhara Sabha at a time when the rulers of the other States were 
finding ready excuse in the Second World War to shelve the 
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* refonus. lAter on, Maharaja Bahadur Singh not only introduced 
major constitutional reforms but also took all the measures to 
ensure their success, e.g., the Government of Btmdi informally 
and privately discussed with Pt. Bishi Dutt*®* the Dowali Befonus 
(26-10-1940) as well as the tentative composition of the Constitu- 
tion Beforms Committee.*®® The Maharaja of Bundi was the first 
prince inBajasthanwho agreed to provide a Legislative Assembly 
elected on the basis of universal adult franchise. Thus the refor- 
mative outlook of the rulers of Bundi State and the political 
leadership of the Lok Parishad deserve credit for the establishment 
of the Legislative Assembly in the State. The Jagirdars were not 
very powerful and had very little influence on the refonus granted. 

(C) HABOTI BEGION-JHALAWAB STATE 

The small principality of Jhalawar, ruled absolute!} by the 
descendants of famous Jhala Jalam Singh of Kota, had witnessed 
constitutional reforms of vital importance in the forties of the 
present century without any overt political activities.*®^ Its credit 
must be given to the progressive and democratic outlook of Ba j 
Bana Harishchandra. On April 16, 1946, the Maharaja appoint- 
ed a Constituent Assembly of 36 members (four ex-officio minist- 
ers and thirty-two non-officials) to prepare a constitution of the 
State.*®* The sub-committee of the Constituent Assembly pre- 
pared a questionnaire and circulated it in the public and answers 
were invited by the end of August, 1946.*®® The work of the 
constitutional reforms received a setback from the rapid pace of 
political and constitutional progress in India. In the beginning 
of 1947, the Maharaja postponed the working of the Constituent 
Assembly for three months at first and then for indefinite period.*®* 
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In October 1947, the Maharaja announced a Scheme of Respon- 
sible Government in the State.*®® According to the scheme, 
•the Prime Minister of the State was to be elected by an electoral 
college consisting of the members of the Raj Panchayat, the 
Nizamat Panchayats and the Dehati Panchayats of the State. 
Prejjarations were soon made to elect the Prime M^uster. Maha- 
raja Harish Chandra joined the Jhalawar Rajya Praja Mandal 
in the beginning of 1948.*®* On the 4th of February, 1948, the 
‘electoral college elected Maharaja Harish Chandra as the first 
elected Prime Minister of the State.*®’ Maharaja Harish Chandra’s 
Ministry functioned till the integration of the State into the 
Union of Rajasthan.*®® 

The foregoing .survey of the evolution of legislatures in Haroti 
region of Eastern Division of Rajasthan reveals that much of 
the progress in the direction of constitutional and administrative 
reforms in the States of Bundi and Jhalawar was rather due to the 
progressive tendencies of the Rulers than to any overt activities 
of political organisations. Maharaja Iswari Singh, and Bahadur 
Singh of Bundi and Maharaja Harish Chandra of Jhalawar were 
progressive rulers and they took steps to modernise their adminis- 
tration in conformity with the needs of the time. Kota was the 
principal State of the Haroti region but it could achieve little 
in the direction of constitutional reforms. Maharaja Umed Singh 
was a very intelligent ruler. He maintained close associations 
with the people of the state by frequent tours in the State. 
People of the State had great love and regard for him and, as 
such, the Praja Mandal could make little contribution to the 
political life of the State. The Praja Mandal gained some 
popularity after the death of Maharaja Umed Singh, but even 
then it was not in a position to take any drastic step to achieve 
its objective of responsible government because the people had 
immense faith in and loyalty to the young Maharawal. 


235. Shri Kanhaiya Lai Mital, in a talk with the author, on 17-0-1962, 
at Jaipur. 

236. “Jtfeicor Praja Mandal Patrika'', 8th February, 1948. 

237. Ibid. 

238. Maharaja Harish Chandra in a talk with the Author on 15-10-1964. 
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In short, the constitutional and administrative reforms that 
took place in Haroti region were the result of the free will and 
initiative of the rulers, who, of course, were influenced by the 
rapidly changing political situation in the country. The position, 
however, in 1947-48 was that there did not exist a single legisla- 
tive assembly in any of the States of the Haroti region. Thougli, 
in Buudi State, the constitution Act of 1 947 was enacted with the 
aim to liberalise the constitution of the dissolved Dhara Sabha, 
yet the Act remained a pious hope. In the States of Kota and 
Jhalawar also, the talks of establishing legislatures wore at 
elementary stage and the legislatures could not see the light of the 
day on account of the formation of the Union of Rajasthan. 

Having studied the grov\th of legislatures in the various 
States of Ro jasthan, u c now jirocecd to make a (»omparaftvc study 
of the composition, powers, and functions of the legislatures of 
the States of Bikaner, Jaii)ur and .lodlijiur* in the next 
chapter as to enable us to have a ch^ar jiicture of th(' nature 
and sco])e of legislatures in Rajasthan as they existed in the 
years 1947 and 1948. 


♦In 1947-48, Legislaiurea existed in Rajasthan only in the States of 
Bikaner, J aipur and J odhpur. 



CHAPTEB FIVE 


The State Legislatures : A Study in 
Comparative Politics 
(Composition, Oigani?ation, Powers and Functions) 

(1) COMrOSlTlON OF LEOlKLATUilES 

The Natture of Legislatures 

The legislatures of Bikaner and J odIii)ur States were uni- 
cameral l)ut that of Jaipur State was a bicameral one. The 
Bikaner Htate I^'gislature consisted of (a) the Maharaja of Bikanc^r, 
and (6) the Legislative Assembly.^ The Jaipur State Legislature 
consisted of (a) the Maharaja of Jaijmr, (b) The Representative 
Assembly, and (c) the Legislative Council.^ The Jodhpilr State 
Legislature consisted of {a) the Maharaja of Jodhjmr, and (6) the 
Legislative Assembly.^' TIk bicameral legislature of Jaipur State 
was not a bi carneral legislature in the true sense of the term as 
normally understood in Peditieal Science. The Legislative Coun- 
cil a]id the Representative Assembly were not like the upper and 
the lower Houses ol a legislatun\ The Representative Assem- 
bly, as pointed oul earlier in Cliapter throe, was a petitioning 
body, a House for representation, reference and consultation. 
The Legislative Council had some semblance to a real legislature, 
a House wLere legislations were considered and passed, the 
budget discussed and vested upon. Thus seeming bicameral 
legislature in Jaipur State was, in fact, a unicameral one in 


1. Bikaner Legislative A^senhhlg Edict* 1945 and Rules and Regulation 
made Therein, Articlo 0 ; 

Administrative Report, Bihaner State, L5, p. 16. 

2. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, p. 3. 

3. The Government of Jodhpui Act, 1 947, (published in the Hovernment of 
Jodhpur Gazette), Auicle 16. 
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•nature. The same was made absolutely clear by the Hirian- 
naiya Constitutional Reforms Committee, which observed ; 
“These two chambers do not stand in relation of a lower and an 
upper House but are intended to be suj)plementary to each other. 
The Council will not bo a senate designed to act as a brake on a 
democratic lower House but the real effective chamber. . 

Size and Uembeiship 

The Legislative Council of Jaipur consisted of fifty-one 
members — thirty-seven elected and fourteen nominated by the 
government.® Of the thirty-seven elected members, twenty -five 
were from the general constituencies, nin(‘ from the Sardar 
constituencies and throe from the special eonstitueiibies, viz., 
women, labour and trade and industry.® Of the twenty-five 
elected from general seats, four wore reserved for the Muslims 
(which represented a weiglitage of about ninety-six per tent), 
who were also at liberty to contest other non-reser\od seats.^ Of 
the fourtoefi nominated members, ten were offieals including the 
ministers, secretaries to the Government and otlier officials, and 
the remaining four uere non-officials including one Indian Christ- 
ian.® The Legislative Assembly of Jodhpur consisted of sixty- 
nine-mombers, fifty- two elected and seventeen nominated.® Of 
the fifty-two elected members, thirty-seven were elected from the 
general constituencies and fifteen from the special constituencies, 
viz , Maharaja, Rao-Raja and Jagirdars — 4; other Land- 
holders — 2; Trade and Commerce — 1; Industry — 1; Labour — 1; 
Kisans — 4; Women — 2.^® Of the four .seats allotted to Jodhpur 


4. Confifituttonrrl }i( fonn^ luJdfjmr, Rf port uf the Cot fwntiu on Conbtita- 
Uonal Reform, I Petra OJ, p. 34. 

5. The Oovermm nt of Jaipur Art, 1944, Ai hole 1 1 ; 

The Legislative (*onnoil Rahs^ Government of Jaipur, 194-'), Rule 3(1), 

p. 2. 

0. The Legislative Council Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rules 3(2) 
and 5, 

7. Ibid., Rules 4 and 6, pp. »3-4. 

8. Administrative Jteport, Jaipur Slate, l{)3, 

9. The Jodhpur State Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules, 1 946, Soction 3. 
Thi Government of Jodhpur Act, 1047, Article 20. 

10. The Jodhpur State Legislative Assemibly Electoral Rules, 1946, Section 

6 . 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 17. 
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city, one was reserved for the Muslims.^^ Provision for the ' 
nomination of the Muslim members was also made in case 
they M^ero not returned in sj)ocific number. Section 6(2) of 
the Jodhpur State L(5gislative Assembly Rules was very 
spoeitic on the point which reads : “If the number of the 
Muslims returned by the territorial consthucucics is less 
tlian five, the Government shall nominate such number of 
Muslims as shall make the number of Muslim membcTs from the 
territorial coiistitueiieies not less than five. Of the seventeen 
nominated momlxTs, eight vere ex-oHieials, three officials and the 
remaining six iion-offi(‘ials. Tli(‘ Bikaner Jx^gishitivc Assembly 
consisted of fifty-one members-- twc^nty-nine elected and 
twenty-two nomiuated.^'^ Of the twenty-nine elected, three* 
wore from tlu^ 1'azimi Sardan^.’ constituencies, sixteen from the 
municipal constituencies and ten from tlie district-board (*onsti- 
tiiencies.^^ Of the tuenty-two nominated members, six were 
ex-officials, five officials, two Tazimi 8ardars, one Chhutal)haiya, 
one Muslim of Bikaner city and the rest iion-oflicials!^^ 

A pcTiisal of the eom])osition of the legislatures in these 
tlirc'e States reveals that theoretically speaking the composition 
of the Jodhpur Stati* Legislative Assembly was more liberal and 
democratic than that of the Bikaner and Jaipur legislatures. Of 
lcgislatur(*s in the States of Jaipur an<l Bikaner, the Jaipur State 
Legislature could be regarded as more domoeratie in character 
than the latter. Tlu* Jodhpur Legislative Aaseml)ly had about 
75% elected meinl)ers, tlie Jaipur Legislative Council about 72% 
and the Bikaner Legislative Assembly about 57%. 

In all the three States the aristocratic class of the Thakurs 
and Jagirdars was given weigh tage, but in Jaipur and Bikaner 
States the}" Avere giv(*n greater weightage than in Jodhpur 


11. The Jodhpur State Leg I di it ivt Asbomhlu Electoral Rules, 1946, Section 

6 ( 1 ). 

12. Ibid. 

13. Regulation Jot the Nommation and Election of Members of the Bikaner 
Legislative Absemhhj, 1 945, p. 1 1 . 

14. Ibid. 

16. Ibid. 
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State. In Jodhpur the nuinbor of the Thakurs and th('. Jagirdars 
was about 1,300 and they were provided uith six seats only. In 
Bikaner, the number of the Thakurs and the Jagirdars was about 
150 and they were jwovided with eight seats — three by election 
and five by nomination (i.e., Rajvee — 2, Tazimi Sardars — 2, 
and Chliut])haiyas - 1). In Jai|>ur State the number of Jagirdars 
and Thakurs was about 500 and they utue ])rovided with nine 
seats. 


Women^Kisans and labourers were given a fair repres(‘>nta- 
tion in the Jodhpur Legislative Assembly but they were not 
ensured any represenf ation in tlie Bikaner TiOgislative ^ssembly. 
In Jaipur Slate, thougli some representation was given to women 
and labourers, yet it was altogetlier inad(Kjuate. In Jaipur and 
flodhpur States, minority community (Muslims) was ensured a 
fair repesentation in tlie L(^gislature (u’fluT l)y reservation of 
s(‘ats or by ^nominatio]! but in Bikaner State only cm' sf^at, and 
that too througli nomination, was providcHl to tlie Muslim 
community. Tlu' interests of the Scheduled (5ast(\s and the 
Scheduled Tribes were totally ignored in all the three Stat(‘s. 
No jirovision, either by election or nomination, was made to 
safeguard their representation. 

In Jodhpur Legislative Assembly, equilibrium was maiuLiin- 
od in giving rejiresentation to the pojndation of the urban and 
rural areas but the cas(' AAas different vith the k'gi^latures in 
Jaipur and Bikaner. In Bikaner State, out of twemty-six elected 
seats, sixteen w(Te provided to the urban population and only ten 
seats to the rural pojmlation i^hich formed a major ])art of the 
State po]>ulation. The sanx^ was the case with Jaiiiur State also. 
In fact, the Legislative (k)uncil of Jaipur Stat(' vas able to 
reflect only urban oy)inion to a considerable extent. 

method of Eiections 

Provision was made for direct elections on the basis of joint 
electorate in the States of Jodhpur and Jaipur.^® In Jodhpur 


16, The Legislative Council Rules ^ Government of Jaipur, Rule 6, p. 3. 
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State, Constituencies wore divided into t\s^o categories — general 
and spe(‘ial; while in Jaiimr State they were divided into three 
categories — general, sardar and special.^’ Indirect elections 
Avere provided in the State of Bikaner.^*^ Members of tlie 
municipalities and the district boards wore tfif form electoral 
colleges to elect the members of the Legislative Assembly.^^ 

Franchise 

Adult francliisc was not granted in any of tho» three States. 
In Jodhj)ur and Jaij^ur a pc^rson vas eligible to vote in the 
elections to tlio legislature if lie had attaiiicd certain ago and 
possoss('d (‘crtain ])ro]>erly or educational qualifications.^® A 
careful study of tlu' qualifications sIioavs tliat the standard 
of qualifKations j)rescribed for a person to be a voter in 
Jodhpur State was lower than wliat it vas in Jaipur f'tate, 
e.g., in Jodhpur State a person, if he had passed tlie 
Mara war Middle examination or other equivalent examination 
recognised by the government was eligible to vote, but 
in Jaipur State a j)erson was eligible to vote only if he had 
passed the High School examination.^^ Out of 25,55,904 persons, 
2.80,000 i)ersous Avt're eufran<*hisod in Jodhpur but in Jaipur 
State, out of 30,40,870 persons, only 1,25,000 were enfraneliis- 
ed.'**® In Bikaner State, members of tlie municipalities and 
district boards of the State were (Jigible to vote in tlie 
(doctions to tlio Legislative' Assembly. The number of total 


17. The Legislative (Council llules. Government of Jaipur, 1945, Tablo of 
Beats, p. 3. 

18. Regulation for the Nomination Jr Election of Members of Bilaner 
Legislative Assembly, 1945, pp. 11-12. 

19. File No, (id, Elections to the Legislatwe Assembly, 1945, Noli float ion, 
dated 251 b January, 1945. 

20. The Legislative Council Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rules 10 
and 1(5. 

The Jodhpur State Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules, 1 946, Section 
13 . 

21. The Legislative Cemncil Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rule 16(1), 
p.7; 

The Jodhpur State Legt slat ire Assembly Electoral Rules ^ 1946, Section 
13(b). 

22. JavpuT, p. 40. 
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voters for the Legislative Assomhly in the State of Bikaner 
was G14, including the nominated memborh of local bodies.-® 
Persons below tlie ago of twenty-one years or of unsound 
mind, or who were not subjects of the Ruler, or undischarged 
insolvents, or dismissed government servants, or persons con- 
victed of any offence and sentenced to imprisonment for not 
l(‘ss than six months, were all disqualified to be voters in 
both the States of Jaijuir and Jodhpur.^^ 

Qualifications and DisQualifications for Membership 

A candidate for (deetion to legislatures in the States of Bika- 
ner, Jaij)ur and Jodhpur was rorjuiredto jiossess certain qualifi- 
cations regarding ago, property or education. In Bikaner State 
persons of 25 years of age possessing eitlior property or educa- 
tional qualifications wore eligible forelections to the Assembly.^^ 
In Jodlipur State, a person of 25 years of age who was also a 
literate, was eligilile for election to tlio Assembly.^® In Jaijmr 
State, a person, wlio was ol twenty-five years of age, a \ oter and 
a graduate (High School for Avornon and depressed class candi- 
dates), was eligible for election to the Legislative Council.^’ 
Thus the qualification for election to the legislature w\as liighcT 
in case of Jaipur than Avhat it Avas in tfodhpur and Bikaner. A 
person Avas disqualified for being chosen as a member of the 
legislature in all the three states if he was an oflicial or of 
unsound mind, or an undischarged insolvent or a dismissed 
government servant or a person sentenced by a criminal 
court of the State or of British India to imjirisonment for an 


23. Fih No, G6 — Elections to the Legislative, Assemhhj^ p. 8, 

24. The Legislative Conned Rules, Gover7iment oj Jaipur, 1945, Rules 10 
aiid12, p.5; 

The Jodhpur Stale Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules, 1 94G, Section 

12, p. 6. 

25. Regulation for the Nmninafion and Election of M&mhers of Bikaner 

Legislative Assembly, 3. 

26. The Jodhpwr State Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules, 1946, p, G. 

27. The Legislative Council Rules, Government of Jaipur t 1945. Rules 21 
(iiid 22, p. 9. 
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offence or if he was debarred from practising as a legal practi- 
tioner, etc 

Conditions of Office 

The life of the legislatures in all the three States of Bikaner, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur was fixed at three years which could be 
extended by the Riih^i of the com ernmg State The Rulers 
were empowered to dissoKe the legislatures even earlier than 
three ycsirs in all tlieso three States The members of the 
legislatiiies in the States of Bikaner, Jaipur and Jodhpur A^ere 
required to take an oath of allegiance to His Highness the 
Maharaja bofoie taking then seats in the legislatures 


(2) ORGANISATION AND WORKING OF LEGISLATURES 

Officers of Legislatures ^ 

The most impoit«int and conspicuous ofticer in the House 
was, of course, the man who presided o\er the meetings J^rovi- 
sion for a President and a D(‘imt\ President was made m all the 
three legislatures In Jaipur and Jodhpur States the Dew an or 
the Prime Minibtei was the ex-officio Piesidentof the Assembly 
or the Council In Bikaner State the pi esidmit a\ as the nominee 
of the Ruler and was to hold office during his pleasuie In 


2s The Jodhpiu Alette Leqislative l^semblq KUttoraJ 194(), Sectiom 

16 , 

The Govermnent of J (u pur Act 1 044, Aitic lo je(l ) p 7, 

Rtgulation fo? the JNominattoti and EUitiou of Mernbert) of Bikaner 
Legislative A^^embly 1 040, p 1 , 

The Goviinnunt of Jodhpur 1047, Ai tide 34 
29. The Government of Jaipur Aet,\^^^f ArtiiU VI, p 4; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 21(1). 

30 The Government of Jaipur Act 1044, Article 13 (2b), p 6 , 

The Government of Jodhput Act, 1047 Ar1icle21 (I a,b). 

31. The Government of Jaipur Atf, 1044 Artuk IS, y> (> , 

Regulation for the Nominalion and Election of Members oj Bilaner 
Legislative Assembly, 1945, p 12 
32 The Government of Jaipur Art, 1044, Article 10(1 ). 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 24(1). 

33. Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1045 da Rules and Regulation 
made therein, Article 10(1), p. 4, 
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* Jaipur and Jodhpur States theDejmty President was elected by 
the members of the legislatures from amongst themselves.®^ In 
Bikaner State, the Deputy President was the nominee of the 
Ruler and ludd his office during the pleasure of the Ruler. The 
presiding officer had the pov Os of presiding over as veil as ad- 
journing a meeting. He was also to exercise casting vote incase of 
a tie Th(‘ j)residing officer of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly 
had tin' power to det(‘rinine whieli ol tlie it('ms of tl\e demands 
for grant fell under the category of beneficial department 
Another important official of the IjCgislatun' was the Secretary. 
Provision was made for the appointment of a Secretary to the 
legislature in each State to carry on the day-to-day work.®’ 

Sessions 

The powws to summon the sessions, to ])rorogue Die meetings 
and to dissolve tlu' legishit ares vested in the Ruleis of Ihe res- 
pective States. But it was obligatory to summon at least two 
sessions aj^c'ar®® Seventeen membi'rs in Jodh]>ur, twenty-iour 
mt'mbers in Jai])ur and eighteen membeis in Bikaner consti- 
tuted th(' (piorum for the meetings of the legidatures/'^® 

Committees of Legislatures 

Legislative bodies invariably save their time and gain in 
efficiency by delegating the prelimiiiiary consid(u*ation of bills 
and otiior proposals to vaiious committees. The legislatures in 
the States of Jaijnir, BikaiUT and Jodhpur were no e\c('])tion to 
this rule. Provision for the appointment of committees was 


34. Aihninit>imiwe lieport^Jaipui State, p 7o 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Aiticlo 

35. Bikaner LegiMlative Af^setnhly Edict , 194»i 6* Buies and Requhition 
made therein. Article 10(2), p. 4. 

36. Ibid , Article 20. 

37. Ibid., Article 10(4). 

38. Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1945 d* Rules and Regulation 
made therein. Article®! 8, & 9, p. 3. ; 

Tin Govern ni,cnl of Jaipur Ait, 1 9t4. Ai tides 1 2 \ 13, p. 4; 

The Gove t nine nt of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Ailitlo 21(2). 

39. The Govirnment of Jaipur Act, 1944, Article 17(3), p 6; 

Bikaner Legislative As^emblg Rales, 1945, ClaiiHe 2 ; 

The Legislative Council Rules^ Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rule 21 
p- «; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1 947, Artaclo 28(3). 
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incorporated in the constitutions of the legislatures in Bikaner, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur. Wo do not know anything about the form 
and the work of the committees in Jodhpur Slate as the Jodhpur 
Legislative Assembly, after its inauguration, got no opportunity 
to work oven though it was summoned thrice. Biitaner Legislative 
Assembly had its Public Accounts Comm ittoe, Pri vilege Committee 
and Select Committees.'^® The Jaipur Legislative Council had tlie 
House Committee, the Committee of Privileges, the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, the Library Committee, and Select Commit- 
tees,^^ The Bikaner Legislative Assembly's Public Accounts Com- 
mittee was first constituted in May, 1945. It consisted of 6 
members, 4 elected hy the members of the Assembly from amongst 
themselves and 2 nominated by the Governmont.^*^ I’lie Finance 
Minister was the Chairman of tlie Committee. The Committee 
was reconstituted every year. It was empowered to chock the 
accounts showing the ai)propriation of sums granted by the 
Assembly for the expenditure from the State n^veiyie.'^® A de- 
tailed examination of the proceedings of the Bilvam^r Legislative 
Assembly reveals that tliough tlio Public Accounts Committee 
was reconstituted in 1940 and in 1947, yot its records were barren 
of any achievement, whatsoeven*. The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Jaipur Legislative (knincil was first constituted in 
Soptiunber 1945. It was reconstituted in 1946 and in 1947. It 
was composeMl of 0 members (4 elected and 2 nominated) with the 
Finance Minister as its Chairman. The (^mimiltee was empower- 
ed to scrutinise the audit and a])pro]>riation accounts of the 
Government.**^ The Comnnttee submitted its reports to the 
Le^gislative Coinieil in 1946 and in 1917.^^ 

The Privileges Committee was constituted in botli the 


40. The Government of Bikaner 'Leg lalafive Proceedings, May, 1945, p. Jll; 
^'‘Bikaner Bulletin", August i 945, p. 9. 

41. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 10, 

42. The Government of Bikaner Legislative Proceedings, Maj'' 1 945, p. 31. 

43. ^^Bikaner Bulletin", August 1945, p. 9. 

44. Jaipur Legislative Council Debates Official Report, September 1945, 
Volume I, No. Ill ; 

The Legislative Council Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rule 00 
(I to ni). 

46, Jaipur Legislative Council Debates^ Fourth Session, Official Report 
March 1947, Volume IV, No. I, p, 9, 
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States of Bikaner and «Taipur in 1945. The Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly’s Privilege's Coinmitieei consisted partly of eloctod and 
partly of nenninated members. It Avas e'mpowered to examine all 
oases regarding the breach of the privileges of tlu^ Housed® Dur- 
ing tho three years of its existence it did not hold even a single 
meeting.^'^ The Jaipur Legislative Councirs Privileges Oounuittee 
consisted of seven members, 4 elected, 2 nominated and one 
Chairman. Tho Secretary of the Legislative Council was its ex- 
officio Sec^etar 5 ^ The Committee had tho power to consider and 
advise on mfiitters relating to the privileges of the members col- 
lectively or individually and the privileges of tlu'- I’resident of 
the House.^® This Privilege Committee was summoned twice 
during the years 1945-4G and 1947-4S, but tlm moetmgs could 
not take pla<*e for Avant of a cpiorurn.^*^ 


The select committees in the States of Jaipur and Bikaner 
were constituted on many occasions to consider audio report the 
bill introduced in tho legislatiAre bodies. Tho members of tho 
select committees A^^ere appointed in both the States by the 
members of tlie legislatures Avhena motion to refer a bill to a 
select committee was made. Tho Chairman of the select com- 
mittee was appointed by the President of the Legislaiurc, The 
committee was required to submit its report Avitliina fixed time. 
I’lio committee had tlio power to colh'ct all noec^ssary informa- 
tion concerning the bill. Tho committee had the poAverto make 
any change in the draft bill. Tii Bikaner, fortj"-uiue and in 
Jaipur fifty select committees Avere (‘onstituted during the tenure 
of the res])octive State Legislatures. 


The Jaipur Legislative Council’s House Committee was 


46. "^Bikaner BulletirC\ Auguflfi 1945, p. 9. 

Ltgislaiivc Aaacmhhj Prorcefhngs (From 

Legislative Covncil Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1 945, Rule 

40. Jaipur Legislative Council Dehates Session IV , Official Report March 

’ ^aipir Legislative Council 'Debates 
F/, Fobmary 1 948, Volume VT/ p. 41, 
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first constituted in 1945, and was then reconstituted in 1946 and 
1947. It consisted of seven members, four elected and two nomi- 
nated with the Finance Minister as its Chairman. Tlio committee 
was required to consid(‘r and advise upon all matters connected 
with tlie convenience and comforts of the members of the 
Legislative Council/*® The Jaipur Legislative Council’s Library 
Committee was constituted by the Pre-irlerit, in 1946. It was 
composed of the President of the Council and six nominated 
members. The committee vas required to consider and advise 
upon matters connected A\ith tlie l.,ihrary.'*i The Library 
Committee met only twice between 1947 and 1948.'^“ 


It sliould be <*lear from tlie foregoing Jjage*! that though 
various commit tt^es exi•^le(l in th(^ legislatunN of Jaipur and 
Bikaner States y(4 only tlu^ sch^ct committee did some useful 
work. Other C(jmmitte('s eitlier exist'd o]ily on papei* or did little 
to attract the attention of the pe()|>le It can be safely concluded 
that except tin* select committees other committees were in their 
initial stages of growth 


Political Parties and Interest Groups 

There I'xisted no political j)aity in the Bikaner State 
Ix^gishitivo Assembly. In Jaipur Stale there w ere four organised 
groups Avhich could be regarded as equivalents to ])olitical])arties 
in the Legislative Couneil. Th(‘y were : the Praja Mandal J^arty; 
theSardar Party; tlie Muslim Party; and lhelude])eudeul J^irty.^® 
The Praja Mandal Party and the Sardar Paily consisted of those 
meml)ers of the (\)nncil a\1u) w ere returned on the tickets of the 


50. Jaipur Council Hulcs^ Oocermnent of Jai^mr, 1945, Rule 63; 

Jaipur Legislative Couneil Debates^ Fourth t^ession. Official Report, 
M aroh 1 947, Volume IV, No. I, p. 34. 

51. Legislative Council Rules, Govermnent of Jaijmr, \6A6,'Ru\o 6^, 

52. Jaipur Legislative Council Debates^ Official Report, Volumes IV (No. 2), 
p. 17, and V (No. 3, p. 13). 

53. Jaipur Legislative Council Debates, First Session, Official Report, 
September 1945, Volume I, No. I, pp. 2-6, 
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Jaipur Raj Praja Maudal and the Jaipur Raj Sardar Sabha, res- 
pectively. The nominated and elected Muslim members of the 
Council combined themselves to form the Muslim Party. Success- 
ful iude})endeut candidates in the Council grouped themselves 
into the Independent Party. The objective of the Praja Maudal 
Party was to achieve a ref»j)ousible government under the aegis 
of the Maharaja of Jai])ur.''’* The Sardar Party and tlio Muslim 
Party had the objective of safeguarding the interests of the aristo- 
cratic class and the Muslim community, r(‘spectively.^'^ The aim 
of the ludejjendent Party was to ventilate the grievances of the 
sxibject. people and to helj) the Covernment of tlu* State t o amelior- 
ate the conditions of tlu* masses. The strength of the Praja 
Maudal Part3^ the Independent Party, the Sardar J’arty, and the 
Muslim Pai^y w^as fourteen, eleven, nine and four members 
resijoctively. Th(‘ parties had their organisations in the Council 
but, except the ])arty lead('rs, there were lu) otlu'r officials because 
the parties were still in their initial stage. >Shri Daulat Mai 
Bhandari, F^hri S w'aroop Narayan Yyas, Thakur Kushal Singh and 
Shah Alimuddin were the leaders of the i’raja Mandal Party, 
the Independent Party, the Sardar Part^^. and the Muslim Party, 
resi>ectively. The j)osition ol the ]»arties in the Legislative As- 
sembly of Jodh])ur State could not become distinct as they got 
no opportunity to function in an organsod w'ay. 

Besides these political parties, there existed some interest- 
groups in the legislatures of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Bikaner. In 
Bikaner, the business community’ was considerable in number. 
The next important and domiirant group w’as that of the Rajputs.®* 
The strength of the various classes in the Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly was : Business Community — 14; Rajputs — 12; Jats — 6; 
Sikhs — 2; Brahmins — 7; and other classes — 10. Like the business 
community in Bikaner, the lawyers occupied a very prominent 
place in the State Legislative Council of Jaipur. Of the 41 
elected and nominated members, eleven belonged to the legal 


54. Ibid. 

55. P.O. Jain (Editor) : Op. Cit.,p. 126. 

56. The Government of Bikaner Legialalite Assembly Proceedings, May 
1945, pp. 1-2. 
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profession.®’ There was also Mrs. Sharda Bhargava, a lady 
representative from the special constituency of Women.®** The 
position of inti^rest-groups was not clear in the Jodhpur State 
Assembly as it did not function at all. It is, however, certain 
tliat it consisted movstly of reactionary elements; out of 42 
members, there w^ere seventeen Kajputs, teli Jains, six 
Muslims, and nine Brahmins and others.®*^ In short, the 
Bikaner Assembly was predominated by the commercial class, 
the Jodhpur Assembly l)y tlio reactionary class and the Jaipur 
Legislative Council by the lawyer class. But tlu' Jaipur State 
Legislature was the only political institution which had 
organised x)arties w orth the name. 

Privileges of Members 

Mcjnbers in tlio legislaiures of Jaipur, Jodhi)ur and Bikaner 
had frciodcun of spt^ech and immunity from legal i>r()eeedings in 
resjxjot of anything said or done in the chamber or any committee 
ther(?or and from arrest or detention under a civil i)rocoss during 
the (‘ontinuance of a meeting of the House. Members of the 
legislature had the ])owers to ask questions, to move resolutions 
and adjournment molioiis, to move a bill for legislation, to v(do 
and to make speed les in the House, subjt'ct to the rules and 
procedure of business.®® 

(Il) POWERS ANl) FUNCTIONS 

The legislatures of all the three States of Bikaner, Jaipur 
and Jodlquir were, in i)riu(;iph», given wide x>ovvors in the fields of 
legislation, finance, administration, etc. In the field of legisla- 
tion, tliey had equal x>ow’ers. They could legislate on all matters 

57. Jftijntr Legislative Con nr il Deha Session I ^ Official Report, {Septein- 

’ 1945, Volumo 1, No. 1, pp. 2-5, 

58. Jbicl. 

59. Jodhpur Leg} Native Assembly Proceeding't Report, Session I, November 

1947, pp. 1-2. 

GO. The Government of Jaipur Aet, 1944, Article 22(1), p. 9; The 
Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 37; Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly Edict, 1945 ds Rules and Regulation made therein. Article 
21, p. 7. 
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•and for all subjects witliin the territory of their respective states 
and with the assent of the ruler.®^ But their legislative powers 
wore subject to a number of restrictioas and limitations which 
neutralised to a very great extent the theoretical conferring of 
l>owersonthem. 

The Legislatures of all these throe States wore precluded 
from legislating on the subjects which alFectod the ruler’s pre- 
rogatives, rights, powers, duties, x>rivil(‘gos or status; the rights 
and i)rivi leges of the members of the ruling family; the manage- 
ment or control of tlio ruler's liou.seho]d or the household of the 
momlx'rs of the ruling family; the ruler’s relations with the British 
government or the government of any State in India; tlu? State 
amy ; the relations of the .sardars with the ruler and their per- 
sonal or hereditary privileges, rights and status; matters govern- 
ed by treaties or conv entions or agreements sid)sisting or in force 
from time to time in between the State and Ilis Maje-sty the King 
Emperor of Kulia or the Covu'nuaent of India, or the Government 
of any Indian State; such other matters as may from time to 
time be sijocified by the ruler.®^ The Legislative Council of 
Jai^mr State also could not legislate on the subjects which 
affected the provisions of the (’oiostitution.®® 


In Bikaner and Jodhx)ur, i)revious sanction of the lluler was 
needed to introduce a bill w’hich might affect the i)ro visions of the 
Constitution Act, the religion or the religious rites or usages of 
any class of the State, and any law or order i)romulgat0d by the 
lluler in the exercise of his prerogatives.®* In Jodhpur State the 
matters which affected the privileges of the members of the 


61. The Goverrimmi of Jaipur AcU 1614, Article -4 ; 

Arl minisfrative Report, Bikaner State, 1944-45, p. 72 ; 

Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edicts 1945 efr Rules and Regulation 
made fherem, Article 12, p. 5. 

62. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, Article 27, pp. 11-12 ; 

Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1945 Jb Rules and Regulation 
made therein. Article 17, p. 6; 

The G'lvenitn' nt of Jo Ih pur Act, 1947, p. 6. 

6.3. The Qnv rnm'^nt of Jaipur Ael^ 1 944, Article 27(d), p. 1 1 . 

64. Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1915 c£? Rules and Regulation 
ma le therein, Article 1 7(b), p. 6; . 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1 947 , Article 27 • 
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Legislative Assembly, had to be referred to the Ruler for previous 
sanction.®^ In tlie iStatos of Jaijmr, Jodhpur and Bikaner 
matters vdiirh affected the revenue of tlie State and public 
department liad to be referred to the Ruler for his sanction before 
their introduction in the Ix^gislature.®*^ The Rulers of all the three 
States could declare any bill, uhich v\ as either Vefused leave to be 
introduced or rejected by tlic legislature, as passed.®’ Moreover, 
if the legislature refused leave to introduce or failed to pass any 
bill in a form recommended by the (ioveriiment, the Ruler could 
declare that the ])rop().'>al was essential for the good government, 
safety or traiujuillity of the Slate and such hill, ou such declara- 
tion, had the effect of an Act as if it was passed by the Legislature 
and assented to by the Ruler.®® The rrinio xMinisters of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur States were given powers to relurn the bill, oven 
before' pr(‘senting it to the Ruler for his assent, to the Legislature 
for reconsideralion and the LegislaLirc was bound to reconsider 
the bill so returned.®® The Rulers of the States of Jodhpur and 
Bikaner had th(' po\s er to v(‘to tlie bill and no other bill connected 
vith the bill thus vetoed could bo introduced in the Legislature 
before the expiry of a spoeific period (which was throe years, in 
Bikaner and six months in Jodhpur) without the previous 
sanction of the Ruler.’® 

It is clear from the above study that in ail the three States 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner, legislatures enjoyed almost 
equal powers in the field of legislation. The position of the 
Legislative Council of Jaipur nas, however, slightly better in 
comparison with the legislatures of Jodhpur and Bikaner. There 
were two reasons for it. Firstly, the condition of obtaining pre- 

65. The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 27(E). 

66. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, Article 55 ,* Bikantr Legislative 
Assembly Edict, 1945 ce Rules and Regulation made therein. Article 17 
(c) ; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 51 . 

67. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, Articles 26 and .30 ; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947 ; Articles 32, 39 and 40 ; 
Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, .1945 d? Rules and Regulation 
made therein. Articles 26 to 30. 

68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 

70. Bikaner Legislative Assembly (Business) Rules, 1945, Claus© 70 ; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 42; Jai^pur, p. 41. 
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viou 3 sanction to legislate on certain subjects affecting the reli- 
gion or religious rites or usages of any class, any Act, 2)roclama- 
tion or order made or passed by the His Highness, was not 
imposed. Secondly, the Ruler of Jaipur State very judiciously 
absented from using his special rights, privileges, etc. He, as 
such, contributed to the proiicr use of legislative jiower by the 
Legislative Council. 

In the field of finance th(‘ legislatures of Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Bikaner were given powers to ebscuss the budget.^^ The 
power of Bikaner Legislative Assembly to discuss the budget was, 
however, limited as expenditure on a few subjects (e.g., Devasthan, 
the Privy purse and the civil li.st of tlu* Ruler of Bikaner, or the 
members of tjie ruling family, expenditure incurred in pursuance 
of treaties or formal agreements in force and the exiienditurii 
incurred by the Ceremonial Department were excluded from the 
purview of the disciussions of the Assembly. The legislatures in 
all the three States were given powers to vote the budget.’* Here 
also the xiower of Bikaner Legislative Assembly was limited as it 
had i)owor to vote only on the demands of lieni^ficent depart- 
ments.’® The financial powers grantofl to the legislatures were 
not complete in any of the- thrc*o states. The State aiithorities 
harl the power to restore the grant refused or reduced by the 
legislature.’* Certain subj(‘cts were also excluded from the 
purview of the financial powers of these legislatures.’® 

In the field of administration, the legislatures of the three 
States were given powers of interpellating the government, passing 


71 . The Government ofjaipur Act, 1 944, Articl** 9 1 (1 ); 

Administrative Report, Biknner State, 1944 4.>, p. 73; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 4H(a). 

72. The Government ofjaipur Act, 1944, Article 3 1 (3j ; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, Article 48(b); 

Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, 1943, and Rules and Regulations 
made therein. Article 20. 

73. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1 944-43, p. 73. 

74. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, Article 33; 

The Government of Jodhpur Act, 1 947, Article 49 ; 

Bikaner Legislative Assembly (Business) Rules, 1945, Clause 115. 

75. The Government ofjaipur Act, 1944, Arliele 31 (3); 

The Govermnentof Jodhpur Act, 1947, Actiole46. 
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the resolutions, and moving adjournments.’* The administrative' 
powers of the Jaipur Legislative Council wore wider than those 
of the legislative bodies of Jodhpur and Bikaner. Members of 
the Jaipur State Legislative Council had the power to move short- 
notice resolutions and short-notice questions,” The Legislative 
Assemblies of Bikaner and Jodhpur did not possess the power of 
moving short-notice resolutions. Moreover, by the Constitutional 
Amendment of March, 1948, Jaipur State Executive was made 
responsible to the Legislative Council of Jaipur and, as such, the 
Jaipur Ivogislative Council got a fair measure of control over the 
Executive of the State. But in Bikanir and Jodhphr, the Execu- 
tive was not made responsible to the legislature and the former 
remained independent ol the latter’s control. 

In miscellaneous matters, the legislatures in these three 
States were given j)o\\er to frame rules and regulations for the 
conduct of their business and to ai)point members of select com- 
mittees, Public Accounts Committee, etc.’** The legislatures of 
Jaipur and Jodh])ur States had the jiower to elect their own 
Deputy President. 

The foregoing account makes it quit.e clear that the Legisla- 
tive Council of Jaipur State e^rjoyed \viiV‘ powers and functions as 
compared witli the Jodhpur an I Bikaner legislatures. Of all 
the throe legislatures, the Bikaii'^r L -gislative Assembly had the 
least powers and the fewest functions to perform. 

(4) LAW MAKING PROCEDURE 

Legislative Procedare 

Clauses 46 to 71 of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly 
Rules, 1945; Rules 26 to 31 of the Jaipur Legislative Council 
Rules (Business) 1 946, ami Articles 37 to 54 of the Government of 


76. Tltf Leginlatii’e Council RiUcit, (government of Jaipur, 1945, Clauso 16, 
I'he QoverninentofJoilhpur Art, 1947, Articles 29 and 4.7; 
Ailminintrahve Report, B/Luner filale, l!)44-4.’>, p. 73. 

77. The Legislative Council Rules, Government of Jaipur, 1945, Rule 6. 

78. Admifiiatratiw Report, Bikaner State, 19AA-A5,p. 14. 
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Jodhpur Act, 1947, deal with the Legislative procedure.™ The 
above Acts or Rules provided the following stages for a bill to 
pass through®® : — 

(a) Leave to introduce the bill — First reading. 

{b) Discussions of the principles of the bill — Second read- 

ing. 

(c) The appointment of Select Committee to coiwider the 
bill — The Committee Stage. 

(c?) Consideration of the report of the Select Committee — 
Report Stage. 

(e) Final passing of the bill — Third reading. 

Every member of the Legislative Council or Assembly had the 
power to introduce ordinary bills. In Jaiptir State, a non-offi- 
cial bill was to be introduced only by the previous sanction of His 
Highness.®^ But money-bills could be introduced only on the 
recommendations of the Government.®® When a bill was passed 
by the Council, it used to be sent up for the sanction of the Ruler 
who had the power to accord or refuse his assent on the bill. 
In Jaipur and Jodhpur States, the Prime Minister of the State, 
instead of submitting the bill approved by the legislature for the 
assent of the Ruler, had the power to return the bill to the 
Council or Assembly for reconsideration in whole or in part, 
together with any amendments tliat he recommended.®* 

Procedure of Budget 

Clauses 107 to 114 of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly 
Rules, 1946; Articles 31 to 33 of the Government of Jaipur Act, 
1944 [also Rules 41 to 50 of the Jaipur Legislative Council 

79. Bikaner Legislatiue AasemUff {Business) Rules, 194.5 ; 

The Legislative Council Rules, Qovemment of Jaipur, 1945 ; 

80. The Oovernment of Jaipur Act, 1947. 

81. The Government of Jaipur Act, 1944, Article 25(2). 

82. The Government ef Jaipur Act, 1944, (Article 29). 

83. Some case studies illustrating the legislative procedure axe given in 
Appendix III, 
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(Business) Rules 45] and Articles 44 to 49 of tho Government of* 
Jodhpur Act of 1947, deal with tho Financial Procedure. It was 
laid down in tho above Acts or Rules that every year Financial 
Statements or Budget was to ho presented to the Legislature on 
tho date specified by His Highness (or Prime Miii^ster in Jaipur). 
On the day on which tho Budget was to be presented, the Finance 
Minister or some other member u'as to present, along with tho 
budget, to the legislature such explanatory statements as tho 
Ruler considered necessary or was required to explain tho budget. 
The budget was to l)e dealt with by tho Assembly or Council in 
two stages : (i) a general discussion including tho asking of ques- 
tions for further information about any item in the budget, 
subject to the restrictions im})osed ; (n) voting on demands for 
grants made for difi'orent departments. On tho scheduled date 
the budget used to be disciissed as a wliole or any question of 
principle involved therein. Tho Finance Minister had the power to 
reply at the end. After discussion, the demands were to be made 
and jnit to vote. Thereafter, the motion for the appropriation 
was to be made on the recommendations of the Ruler. Tho 
suj>plenientary or the additional grants and excess grants, if 
any, were dealt with in the same way by tho legislature as if 
they wore demands for graiits.**^ 

This comparative study of the com])osition, organisation, 
powers and functions of the legislatures in the States of Bikaner, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, reveals clearly the nature and scope of the 
legislative bodies as they existeil in Rajasthan in the years 1947 
and 1948. These institutions had very little powers as the Rulers 
in all the three States were almost all powerful. They wore the 
fountains of all authority in those States. All sovereign rights, 
prerogatives and privileges were vested in them. In spite of the 
establishment of legislative bodies in the States, tho absolute 
power of tho rulers to legislate remained inalienated. Article 
4(2) of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly Edict, of 1945, Article 
42 of the Government of Jaipiir Act, 1944, and Article 6 of the 


84. Home case studies illustrating the financial procedure are given in 
Appendix IV. 
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•Government of Jodhpur Act, 1947, were very specific on the sub- 
ject. The rulers had the power to address the legislatures of the 
States and for that purpose could require the attendance of the 
members. They also had powes to send messages to the Assemb- 
ly and the Assembly, for all convenient desjmtch, was required 
to consider the matters commended by the Message. 

The Jaipur State Legislative Council, as the above descrip- 
tion shows, stands toweringabovc other legislatures in Rajasthan 
on account ofits better constitution and greater scope of authori- 
ties in the field of finance, legislation and aebninistration. Well 
organised party groups, high academic standards of the raem- 
1k‘Is, aebninistrative ingenuity of Sir Mirza Ismail and Slyy V T. 
Kriblmamachari, and the iiosition olthe Executi\e as responsible 
to the Legislative Council (since 194H), vere a fcv\ factors which 
provided the Legislative fViuncil of Jaipur a pride of place among 
the other State legislatures in Rajasthan. 
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The State Legislatures : A Stddy in 
Comparative Politics 
(A Critical Estimate of Their Aduevemoits) 

Introdactum 

The main purpose of the establishment of a legislative body 
is the onaetmfMit of laus by the people’s representatives in the 
interest of the j^ulilic. How did the State legislatTir(\s serve the 
interests of the ])eople of Rajasthan^ It is a (piestioii of great 
academic intt^rest and importance. Tt is more so since tli(^ forms 
of the States in Rajasthan w^ero inonardiie. In R(,'jasthan, as 
diseusHod in tlie previous chapters, only the Legislative Assembly 
of Bikaner and the Legislativ^e (’ouru^il of Jaipur were somewhat 
nearer to the true form of a legislature.^ As such, a d<'tailcd 
critical account of the work done by the Stale liOgislaturos of 
Bikaner and Jaipur and a critiea! rdimale ol the achievements 
of other State Legislatures in Rajasthan will (('^rlainJy helj) us to 
gauge the significance and value of the legislative bodies in this 
land of legends. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIKANER LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY AND THE JAIPUR 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Sessions 

The Bikaner State Legislative Assembly met forty-seven 
times in its entire life of 34 years and transacted legislative, 

1 . The Jodhpur State Legislative Assembly, established in 1947, was also 
somewhat nearer to true form of a legislature. But the Assembly 
did not do any work except electing its Deputy President. As such, 
it is not possible to give a detailed account of the achievements of the 
Jodhpur Legislative Assembly. 
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administrative and financial business for 108 days. The Jaipur 
State Legislative Council was summoned seven times during its 
first term of throe years, and transacted business for tliirty-nino 
days in all. An analysis of the sessions summoned in a year and 
the number of days in a year on whieh the work was transacted 
reveals that the average of ihe sessions Jield in a year was 1.38 
and 2.33, and that of days on vvliieh work transacted as 3 and 
13 in Bikaner and Jai])ur, resp<s‘1iv(‘ly The larger number of 
sessions summoned and tlie longer duration for which the Jaipur 
Council met enabled it to do better work in the field of adminis- 
tration, finanbe and legislation, than the Bikarww Legislative 
Assembly. The folloAving lines u ill further ehieidate it. 

Legislation 

The Legislativ^e Assembly of Bikaner and the Legislative 
CoAineil of Jaipur performed s,\tisfaetory AAork in the limited seopo 
of their autfhorities. During the period from November 1913, to 
March 1947, 140 official and 6 non-ofiicial bills were introduced 
in tho Legislative Assembly of Bikaner. Of the 140 olficial bills, 
1 IG took their jdaeo on the statute book and the rest Avero AA’ith- 
tlrawn by the Ciovernment * Of tho six non-official bills, tAvo 
[the Registration Bill, lt)36,® and the Code of Civil Proc«'dure 
(Amendment) Bill, 194(dJ AV(*ro uithdraAAm by the mover ; two 
[tho Pro-examination (Amendment) Bill, 1923,’’ and the 
Indebted Sahukar’s Relief Act (Amendment) Bill]® were 
not granted leave for consideration by the A.sscmbly ; one 
(the Prevention of tho Sale of Girls in Marriage Bill, 1945)’ 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion and one (The 
Bikaner State Employees Bill, 1947) lyas referred to the 


2. File No. 106, Acts onactod in the Bikaner State from 1916 to 194-7. 

3. The Oovemment of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1936, 

p. 20. 

4. The QoATemment of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 
1940, p. 71 

5. The Government of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 
1923, p. 20. 

6. The ^vernnxent of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 
1929, p 63. 

7. Administiative Report, Bikaner State, 1946-47, p. 80. 
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Select Committee in March 1947.“ The most important 
official bills which took the shape of Acts were : The 
Prevention of Juvenile Smoking Bill, The Registration 
Bill, The Stamp Bill, The Prevention of Adulteration Bill, 
The Municipal Act, The Public Gambling Act, ^e Workman’s 
Breach of Contract Act, The Hindu Marriage Act, The 
Indebted Sahukars Relief Act, The Compulsory Education 
Act, The Trade Marks Act, The Cinematograph Act, The 
Land Revenue Act, I'hc State Tenancy Act, The Protec- 
tion of Disabled Persons Act, Tlie Code of Civil Procedure 
Act, The Code of Criminal Procedure Act, The Railway 
Act, The Registration Act, etc.® 

Of these Acts, Tlie Laud Revenue Act, I’lie Tenancy 
Act, and Tlu* lndebt<'d Sahukar's Relief Act were of great 
imi)ortance to tlie agrieulturisK. Th('r(' u as no codified law relating 
to the agricultural tenants and their holdings in the State; all 
matters affecting the tenants were governed by the "Dastur-vl- 
Amal Adalat MmV of 1885, and by the various ‘Hidayuts’ and cir- 
culars issued on the subject from tim(‘ to time. The Acts heljied a 
great deal to am(‘liorate the condition of thojieasants in the State. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was also of great importance. 
It heljHHl in safo-guar<ling the interests of the labourers in 
factories as it enabled the workers of factories to get compen- 
sation from their employers in case they received injury A\hile 
working in the factories. The Munici])al Act and the Panchayat 
Acts were of great importance as they laid the foundation of local 
self-governing institutions in the State. The Death Feast 
Prevention Act was also a great step to check a widely 
prevalent social evil. 

In the Jaipur State Legislative Council, 101 official and 25 
non-official bills were introduced in all. Out of these, ninety-four 
official and fourteen non-official bills were enact eti. At the close of 
the 7th session of the Council, five official and four non-official 


8. Ibid. 

9. File No. 106, Acts enaotod in the Bikaner State from 1916-1947, 
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• bills were pending with Select Committees and six non-official bills 
were pending without any further motion. One official bill was 
rejected by the House and two bills, one official and one non- 
official, were withdrawn. A few of the legi.slation.s were of great 
importance. The State Land Tenure Act and the Ijand Revemie 
Act helped remove the conspicuous tenacity of laws in regard to 
land-tenures and land-revenue administration. The Forest Act and 
its Amendment was a progres.sivc step tow ard.s the preservation 
and regulation of forests in non-khalsa areas. The Village Ser- 
vice Act, the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) 
Act, the WareTiouses Act and the Discontinuance of Cesses Act 
had an important bearing on the regulation of the village-life 
and village-market and afforded much needed relief and faciUties 
to the agricidturists in several directions. The Di.strict Board 
Act and the (^ram Panchayat Act wore conspicuous instances of 
the growing interest shown in rai.sing the level of local self- 
governtnent in rural areas Mr. V.T. Krishnamachari termed the 
District Boat’d Act as ‘a Charter to the Bimal Population of the 
State’. 


The Payment of Wages Act, the Trade Union Act, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, the Factofios Maternity Benefit Act, the 
Employees Liability Act, the Cliildren Act, the Boilers Act, etc., 
helped a great deal in improving the conditions of the labour 
class and in securing social justice. The Prevention of Punearal 
Feast Act, the Prevention of Ibiequal Marriages Act, the Harijan 
Act (The Removal of Social Disabilities), the Abolition of Daroga 
Dowry System Act, the Excise Law (Amendment) Act, the Epide- 
mic Diseases Act, the T^epers Act, the Drugs Act, The University 
of Rajputana Act, and the Primary Edu^jation Act helped to 
promote and develop tho cause of social welfare, public health and 
education. 

An analytical study of tho legislative w’ork performed by the 
Legislative Council of Jaipur State reveals that tho .Government 

10. Jaipur Legislative Oouncil Debates, Fifth Session, Official Report, 
August-Septembor 1947, Volumo V, No.>}, p. 29, 

Jaipur, p. 77. 
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was rwiponsive to the feelings expressed by the members of the 
Council. The Ministers and the Secretaries, on several occasions, 
accepted the amendments put forth by the members. The with- 
drawal of the Jaipur Quazis Bill, on August 21, 1946, is illustrative 
of the fact that though the Executive was not rsjjonsiblo to the 
Council yot it was liberal enough to resjMKst the sentiments of the 
members of the Council Twenty-livt' non-oflieial bills M'orc 
granted leave for introduction during the first tenure of the (\)iin- 
cil. Ofthe.se, 14 bills took the sliajM* of law. The chief among 
them were : the Abolition of Baroga Dowry Rj’stem Act, the 
Hindu Married Women’s Bight to H('])arateBesideuce and Mainte- 
nance A(‘t, the Hindti Women’s Bight to l*ro])erty Act, the Pre- 
venti*)n of Unequal Marriages A(t, and the .laijiur Raj Panchayat 
Act. The fact that all these Acts of ftuulamental importance 
could take the .shape ol law, is enough to prove that the Jaipur 
Legislature did well in the field ol k^gislation. 

Alt/hough, tlu‘ record of the Bikaner T-egislative Assembly 
is not as impressive ns that of the Jaijnir Legislative Council, 
yet its achi(*\('ments were also notable. The Assembly bad the 
cn'dit of (macting sevi'ral legislations to amt liorate the condition 
of tho ma.sses. A critical ^lerusal of tlu* ])rocwlings of the 
Legislative Assendily and other official rt'cords reveals that non- 
olficial eleint'uts wen* not given much encourageint^nt. Daring 
the entire life of the A.ssembly, only 4 non-ollii ial bills were grant- 
ed leave for consideration in the llmise. Of these, two were with- 
drawn and tw'^o w'cre pending with the cornmittet's in 1947. Dur- 
ing the reign of Maharaja Oanga Singh the non-official opposition 
group was mthleasly suppressed. The bills were passed at the 
behests of the Government. The position of the Legislature 
improved to some extent during the reign of Maharaja Shadul 
Singh. The members of the Assembly were found criticising the 
principles and sections of the proposed legislation. Tlie Govern- 
ment, however, had its way through the support of tho official, 
the nominated and the reactionary elected members. On the 
whole, we can say that the Bikaner Legislative Assembly’s 
achievements lacked public spirit and, as such, they were inade- 
quate to serve the cause of the people. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Resolatioos 

The State Legislatures of Bikaner and Jai})ur had, from their 
very inception, the powers to discuss and pass resolutions on all 
subjects not excluded from their purview. During the period of 
thirty-four years of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly, the mem- 
bers gave notice of about three hundrtxi resolutions.^^ These 
resolutions rolatod to various subjects, such as social evils, econo- 
mic uplift, constitutional reforms, educational facilities, provisions 
for employment, social welfare and land reforms The fiiillowing 
wore the resolutions involving matters of fundamental concern : 
(1) the Resolution regarding the removal of restrictions imposed 
on the sale or mortgage of Land in Oanga t^aual area without 
sanction (2) tlie Resolution regarding the prevention of early 
and unequal marriages amongst the Dwij section of tlu' Hindus in 
the State (3) the Resolution regarding the snlistitution of 
Hindi for Urdu in all the departments of the State tlie Reso- 
lution regarding the employment of tlie Bikaneries in the Rail- 
way offices, such as the Traffic, Loco and the Workshop 
(5) the Resolution projiosing the imposition of a tav of Rs. 40/- 
permaimd, on the import of vegetable ghee in the Slate (6) the 
Resolution for arrangements providing Boarding Houses in all 
the towns wherever there were Middle Schools (7) the Resolu- 

tion regarding the reservation in a passenger train of a third 
class compartment for Charaars and Mchtars;^** (8) the Resolu- 


11. The Qovermnent of Bikaner Legislative A^emhly Proceedings, 1921 
to 1947 ; 

Administrative Reports, Bikaner State, 1912-13 to 1945-47. 

12. The Government of Bikaner Legislative Absemhly Proceedings, April 
1023, pp. ^-10. 
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14. Ibid., p. 67. 

16. Ibid., p. 26. 

16. The Government of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, August 
1927, p. 16. 

17. „ „ „ „ January 1928, p. 34. 

18* u tf „ „ September 1928, p. 15. 
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tion authorising a Magistrate to compel a man to maintain a wid: 
ow kept by him as a mistress and subsequently turned away on 
her bearing a child (9) the Resolution regarding the flying of 
kites (10) the Resolution for the establishment of a Primary 
School in every village of the State with a total p^ulation of 500 
or above;^^ (1 J ) the Resolution urging to ban the practice of making 
^chelas’ and 'chelis’ of minor boys and girls;^^ (12) the Resolution 
regarding the (’establishment of a Bikaner Chamber of Commerce;®^ 
(13) the Resolution for providing greater facilities to a bona fide 
Bikaueri subject by granting him a special scholarship for receiving 
technical education (14) the Resolution for the aiii)ointment of 
a Commission to investigate into the administration of Civil 
Suj)plies Department (15) the Resolution regarding the bad 
conditions of roads and culverts near (Janganagar (16) the 
Resolution n^garding the lack of any real and substantial progress 
in the industrialization of the State.^^ 


Out of these three hundred resolutions, one hundred and 
sixty-throe were taken up for consideration.^® A detailc’d study of 
the proceedings of the Assembly reveals that most of the 
resolutions were withdrawn after having been moved and 
discussed. Of the one hundred and sixty-three resolutions, 
sev(*nty-two v(*re passed, sixty-onc withdrawn, seventeen 
rejected, seven dropped because they could not find siipi)ort and 
the remaining six were a]>]3roved by the Cfovernment. 


10. The. Qovernment of Bihtner Legislative Assembly Proceedings^ 
September p. 16. 

20. „ April 1929, p. 30. 

21. Ibid., p.38. 

22. The (Jorernment of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, Decem- 
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23. Ibid., p. 31. 
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Of the seventy-two resolutions passed, fifty were pertaining 
to the royal families of the Maharaja and the King Emperor of 
England moved on various formal occasions of birth, death, 
marriage, recovery from illness, and granting of constitutional 
reforms. Some of the other resolutions were of varied importance 
involving a change in the basic policy of the State, whereas the 
others wore of little importance involving convenience or senti- 
ments. For example, the resolution regarding the opening of 
the city gates one hour earlier®® was only for convenience or 
the resolution regarding the declaration of Akhn Teej as a x>ublic 
holiday®® was sentimental, as Akha Teej is a Hindu festival. 
But the resolution regarding the imposition of tax on vegetable 
ghoe®^ was of fundamental importance involving chan^ in the 
basic policy .of the Government. 

During the period from September 1945 to August 1948, 
the members of the Jaipur State Legislative Council gave notice 
of 211 resolutions.®® These resolutions embraced diverse sub- 
jects, such as social welfare, planning, education, judiciary, land 
reforms, civil supplies and military training. Those involving 
matters of fundamental concern were ; (1) that Vegetable ghee 
in the State of Jaipur be prohibited (2) that Compulsory and 
free primary education be introduced in the State;®^ (3) that an 
anti-corruption Committee be formed in the State •,®® (4) that a 
representative of Jaipur State to the Constitutional Assembly of 
India be elected by the House;®® (5) that the prices of the food- 
grains and essential commodities be kept low ;®® (G) tliat a res- 


21). The Government oj Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1938, 
pp. 14. 

30. „ „ „ August 1942, pp. 45 49. 

31. „ „ „ August 1927. p. 16. 

82. The Jaipur Legislative Council Debates, Official Report, Volumes I 
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35. Jaipur Legislative Council Debates, II Session, Official Report, Volume 
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ponsible govornmont be established in the State ;** (7) that the 
improved methods of agriculture be introduced (8) that the 
Judiciary be separated from the Executive;*® (9) that the compul- 
sory military training be introduced and steps be taken for the 
formation of Officers’ Training Corps. (10) that IJindi in Deva- 
nagari Script be declared the official language of the State and 
its US'' in all the go\ ernment records and offices be made comjml- 
sory;*® (11) that an Advisory Council be established for the 
thikanas of Sikar, Khetri and Uniara (12) that the adolescents 
bo prohibited from visiting cinema-houses.** 


Of the 211 resolutions tabl«“d, 33 witc jiassed; 133 were eitlicr 
withdrawn or rejected ; 25 wore not taken uj) for want of time ; 
2 wore lost when ]nit to voti* ; 2 were disallowed^ and 10 were not 
moved at all. Of the 23 resolutions ]>a.sse<l, 7 were related to the 
royal family and the rest wore jiertainiug to general matters. 
Some of the general resolutions passed w'ore of great significance, 
o.g., the Resolution No. 2 of March 1946, recommending 
independence of Judiciary and the Revenue Department ;** 
Resolution No. 5, recommending that only the elected representa- 
tives of the public of Jaipur State should liave the right to 
represent the Jaipur State in the Constitutional Assembly of 
India;*® and Resolution 15 requestmg the Maharaja Sahib to take 
immediate steps to establish a responsible government in the 
State.*" The Government of Jaiimr State did its best to 
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' implement the resolutions passed by the Council as far as 
circumstances permitted, e.g., the Resolution No. 5. referred to 
above, was implemented. The Legislative Council elected two 
members to represent the State of Jaipur in the Constituent 
Assembly. Resolution No. 15 of March 1946 was also imple- 
mented by amending the constitvition and api)ointing Shri H. L. 
Shastri as the Mukhya Sachiva in 1948. 

A critical perusal of the resolutions given notice of and actual- 
ly taken up for consideration reveals that the Jaipur Legislative 
Council did 8ul)stantial and laudable w ork in the field of resolutions 
pertaining to administration. I’hough most of the resolutions 
were withdrawn after having Imjcii moved and discussed yet tlie 
members had.achiovetl their main objective of acquainting the 
Covernment with the po])nlar demands. The Ccwernmciit, too, 
was not a mere passive observer to these demands which had 
emanated from the peo[J(‘’s re]>resontatives on the floor of a ro- 
pro.sontativc institution aiul so the Government left no stone un- 
turned to satisfy the peo])le’s legitimate demands as far as the 
circumstance.s p('rmitted them to do so. I’he resolutions given 
notice of and aetually taken up for consideration included a few 
short-notice resolutions which were indicative of the keen 
interest of the member.s in the matters of public interest. 

But the Bikaner Legislative Assembly suffers greatly in 
JTomimrison with the Jaij>ur Legislative Council because it did not 
do much appreciable work and the output was comparatively 
meagre. During the period of thirty-four years of its existence, 
300 resolutions were given notice of but oe^ 163 resolutions were 
taken up for discussion. Several resolutions were not included 
into the agenda of the Assembly on the plea that they were against 
public interests. Such resolutions included a resolution regarding 
the abolition of the Jagir System** and another regarding an 
hour’s lunch recess to the employees of the State Govern- 


48. File No. 16. Rosolution proposed to be •moved in Deciaqpiber 1946 
Session but which were withdrawn, disallowed and not parmiUBd, {>. 6. 
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ment.** It is surprising to note that even a resolution of con- 
gratulations on the formation of Interim Govcniment of India,®® 
was not included into the agenda on the plea that ‘it would not be 
right to comment on such action of another Government.’®^ 

Even if the Government allowed the discussion of the resolu- 
tions in the Assembly, it was possible for the Government to 
prevent their adoption with the support of the nominated and 
elected reactionary members. A good number of resolutions, 
such as regarding the grant of summer vacation to the Civil 
Courts,®® and regarding the prevention of early and unequal 
marriages among the Brahmins, v ere tor|)cdocd with the hel^) of 
majority. Of the 72 roholution.s passed, SO pertained to the royal 
family and the remaining 22 were general resolutions. Excepting 
a few of the 22 general resolutions, all were of little significance. 
Resolutions regarding the arrangements for the lodgings ot the 
members of the Assembly, addition of rooms to the Dak Bungalow, 
and the construction of a Railway gate involved no basic change 
in the Government policy, required no great financial liability and 
wore of little benefit to the masses. Moreover, the Governmeirt 
took steps to implement only 14 resolutions out of the 22 passed. 

Interpellation 

The right of interpellation was used bj the members of the 
State Legislatures of Bikaner and Jaipur to a great extent. 
The members of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly gave notice of 
one thousand four hundred and nine questions during the period 
from November 1913 to March 1947. These questions related to 


49. Ibid., p. 19. 
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almost all the d^artmeuts of the Government not excluded from 
the purview (rf the Bikaner Legislative Assembly. A few of the 
questions related to the scarcity of cloths in Bikaner, the improve- 
ment of the means of communications between the Southern and 
Eastern parts of the State, the increase in the scale of dearness 
allowance, the extension of veterinary aid to all parts of the 
State, the institution of a Public Service Commission, the improve- 
ment in cattle breed, the establishment of a Medical College 
in Bikaner, the spread of Adult Ediication, the introduction of 
compulsory primary education, the construction of roads, the 
arrangements for an X-ray plant, the promotion of the Ayur- 
vedic System of Medicine, the relations between the ¥hikano- 
dars and Agriculturists, etc. Answers to all but thirty-six 
questions wote given by the Government. 

The non-official members of the Jaipur State Legislative 
Council gave notice of 650 questions in all and answers to all 
but thirty-three questions were given by the Government. 
These questions related to almost all the departments of the 
Government not excluded from the purview of the Council. Some 
questions involved the matters of fundamental importance, such 
as control on cloth and sweets, the construction of roads, the pro- 
motion of Ayurvedic System of medicine, relations between the 
Jagirdars and Kisans, the introduction of compulsory education, 
the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, the starting 
of a bus-service in the city of Jaipur, the abolition of Chaukidari 
Mina system, the admission of Matriculates of the Punjab Uni- 
versity to the Maharaja’s Coll«^e, Jaqmr, the prevention of ten- 
sion between the Bhomias and Jats of Udaipurwati (in Jhun- 
jhunu district), and meeting the demaitds of the sweepers of 
J aipur City. Of the 650 questions, 47 were short-notice questions. 
This fact is indicative of a keen vigilance on the part of the 
members of the Council. Several supplementary questions were 
also asked. They denote that the members of the Jaipur State 
Legislative Council took keen interest in public matters. 

AAjoamment llKotions 

The non-official members of the Jaipur State Legislative 
Comoil and the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly used the 
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power of moving adjournments only to a little extent. During the 
period from May 1945 to March 1947, the Bikaner State Legisla- 
tive Assembly received notice of only one adjournment motion.®® 
On March 25, 1946, Seth Santosh Chand moved a motion to 
discuss the situation aroused i)y the unconstitutional imposition of 
income tax on the carning.> of tlie licensees of minor factories.®* 
The President of the Asbomhly did not permit it as the motion 
did not involve public interest.®’ In Jaipur, only tu o adjourn- 
ment motions wore given notite of in thns' years. On March 26, 
1946, fShri Damodarlal Vyas asked the President of the Council 
for permission to move an adjoiirumcuit motion to discuss certain 
happenings in tiniara.®* Tlie President did not grant jjormission 
as the motion sought to discuss a number of different matters.®’ 
On March 10, 1947, Shri Nemichand Kasliwal gave notice of an 
adjournment motion to discuss the hap])ening8 in the village of 
Chardona in Shokhawati. It wasaccorai)aniedbya statement.®® 
The President of the Council granted leave to move the motion 
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sand oultiv.iiors was III m Milage Ch.irdoiia, JSliekhawati, an 

armed gang of Jlluamas mudo fjtluck on tho mocting. Tho iJhomjcis 
many of whom camo on liorse bi\v\s aiid camel back were armed 
with guns, swords and latino s. At least one person w^as killed by gun 
shot and nearly 00 to 70 ini liiil ng fioruv women wore mj'urt d. Attack 
W'as also made on rt. Tikurain P«iUual, Piosideutof Iho Praja Mandal. 
The blows were aimed at his lioad but he managed to waid thorn off 
with his loft hand. The alt aekei’s took away properij^ They even 
snatched away clothes. 

“A sub-inspector was in at tondaiice but he simply looked on in a 
disintei’ested fashion and made no atl empt to check tho ruffians, nor 
did he made any arrest thoro. 

“I propose to move an adjournment of the business of the Legisla- 
tive Council for tho purpose of diseussmg this, a defiinito matter of 
urgent public impoi lance mid of roeent ocenrrenoe. For it shows 
the total failui'o of tho government to maintain law and order in the 
Shekhawati axid to protect the life and property of the subjects of 
His Highness the Maharaia.” 
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in the House. After some discussion, Shri Kasliwal withdrew 
the motion.®® 


FINANCE 

The Bikaner Legi dative Assembly had from its very incep- 
tion the poA\ers to discuss tlie Stat(‘- budget and make suggestions 
In 1945, Mahaiaja Shardul Singh granted it the powers also to 
pass tho budget The first budget for tlie year 1917-18 was pre- 
sented to the Assembly in the year 1917 In between 1917 and 
1947, the Assembly dealt with tJie Sato budget for 29 times, but 
voting on demands for grants took place tw ice only, i.c , for the 
j^ear 1946-47 and 1947-48 I’ouiteen euf-motions wer? tabled, 
of which ten y. ere w ithdra w u and four lost w hen put to \ otc' In 
Jaipur, the State budget was ]>resent( d to the ljegis]ati\e Council 
four times but the voting on demamls tor giants took place only 
thrice, i e , for thc' years 1946, 1917 and 1918 One hundred and 
sixty-four eut-motions in all were tabled during its throe sessions 
when the voting on the budget was held A l(w\ of the cut- 
motions, such as the (*ut-motion No 5 (August Session, 1946) 
and No. 7 (also ol August Session, 1910) were carried on with 
overwhelming nia)ority 

A ciitieal study of the available records of the proceedings 
of the legislatures of Jaipur and Bikaner ic^veals that the Jaipur 
Legislative Council did well in the field of financial activities as 
comiiarod w itli the Bikaner Legislative A .^eiiibly In tlic‘ Jaipur 
State Legislative Council, tlu^ standard of discussions on tho 
budget Avas high. The mcmliers of tho council took ki^on interest 
in the geneial discussions of tho princ iplos of the budget Seven- 
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teeoi members participated in the two-day long general discussions 
over the budget for the year 1947. The number of cut-motions 
proposed by the members during the first term of the Council 
speaks volumes of the keen interest the members took in the 
State-budget. < 

The record of the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly was 
not so impressive as tliat of the Jaipur State Legislative Council. 
Before 1945, the speeches on the budget in the Bikaner State 
Legislative Assembly wore not of good standard. , The members 
spoke less relevant to the bucket. They used to speak in praise 
of His Highness and his Government and liad nothing to say 
about tlie appropriateness, or otherwise, of the difierent items of 
income and expenditure. The standard and the ‘nature of dis- 
cussions on the State-budget can well be judged from the follow- 
ing extract from a speech delivered by a member of the Assembly: 

“In fine, T would say that the financial condition of the State 
is progressing day by flay and the present year’s budget also 
shows that the condition seems to be quite hopeful and 
satisfactory. On behalf of this assembly, this time I 
specially tender my grateful thanks to His Highness and 

his Government for preparing the budget on new form , 

with many details and explanatory notes annexed thereto, 
thereby making it easy to be grasped by the members of this 
House. The pains His Highness has taken in preparing all 
the details and in presenting the budget in new form is 
quite obvious from viewing the budget and the members 
of the Assembly feel highly grateful for this. May God 
give the Maharaja sound health, and long years.’’®* 

Several such speeches can be cited to prove that the members 
eulogised the Maharaja and his government and said nothing 
about the budget and its impact on the masses. In this 
connection Mr. Sarangdhar observed : “The Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly was a packed house meant to carry out the behests of 


64. The Qoverrment of Bikaner Legislative Assembly Proceeedings, March 
1936. p. 34. 
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the government of the Maharaja of Bikaner. Copies of the 
btidget were delivered to the members on the day previous to 
the debates and the whole budget passed within a few hours.”*® 
But the things improved after 1945. The members of the 
Bikaner Assembly started departing from the old practice of 
extoUing the Maharaja and his government. The standard of 
discussions on budget also improved. The members were 
found discussing general principles of budget and commenting on 
the policies followed by the Government. In 1946, nine members 
participated in the discussions on the State-budget for the year 
1946-47. This was a marked improvement in the practice of 
the previous years. However, the fact remains that the things 
were not as bright as they ought to have been. ^ 

A Critical Estimate of the Achievements of other State Legislatures 

• 

The foregoing description of the achievements of the State 
liCgislatures of Bikaner and Jaipur may create an impression 
that the Sta^o Legislatures worked satisfactorily in Rajasthan in 
general.®® But a critical study of the achievements of the legis- 
lative bodies of Banswara, Bundi, Bharatpur, Dungarpur, 
Jodhpur, and Tonk reveals that they did not do any substantial 
u ork. An analysis of the number of sessions summoned and the 
number of days on which the business was transacted reveals that, 
of all the Sate legislatures in Rajasthan, the Brij-jaya Pratinidlii 
Samiti of Bharatpur had the best average in the number of ses- 
sions summoned in a year and the number of days on which work 
was actually done in a year. But in spite of more sessions and 
greater number of working days on the average, the achievements 
of the Brij-jaya Pratinidhi Samiti were very disappointing and 
the total output was very little. The achievements ol the Rajya 
Parishad of Banswara, the Dhara Sabha of Bundi, the Repre- 
sentative Advisory Assembly of Jodhpur, the Majlis-I-Amman 
of Tonk were so meagre and insignificant that they hardly deserve 
any mention. 


65. Sarangdhardas : Op. Cit., p. 84. 
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Administratum 

Of the State Legislatures of Bundi, Banswara, Bharatpur, 
Dungarpur, Jodhpur and Tonk, only the Brij-jaya Pratinidhi 
Samiti of Bliaratpur, the Dhara Sabha of Bundi and the Repre- 
sentative Advisory Assembly of Jodhpur wore'assigned limited 
functions in the administrative field. They were given power to 
pass resolutions. The Bundi Dhara Sabha discussed only fifteen 
resolutions in three years. Resolutions of basic importance, such 
as presentation of the State-budget for discussion in the Assembly 
and the establishment of the Judicial Committee* as the highest 
court of a])peal, were rejected by the Assembly. The Jodhpur 
Representative Advisory A.ssombly adopted only 189 resolutions 
out of 403 resolutions discussed in the Assembly. These resolu- 
tions wer<‘ of v(‘ry little political significance, e.g.,* the resolution 
regarding the prohibition of dt'alh feasts*’ and the prohibition 
of ‘lllaji”* on the occasion of Holi.®* A gre^at number of resolu- 
tions including the enactment of the Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion Legislation,*® the Restriction of the Sale of Girls,’® the estab- 
lishment of co-op<*rative societies in the State,” the enliancement 
of the activities and powers of the Panchayats,’® etc., were re- 
jected by the Assembly. The Bharatjmr Brij-jaya Pratinidhi 
Samiti, during its first term, passi'd 93 resolutions of very minor 
significance. All these examples go very far to prove that except- 
ing the Jaipur Ijegislative Council and Bikaner D'gi&lativo As- 
sembly, other legislative bodies in Rajasthan could not do any- 
thing substantial and laudable. 

Moreover, the resolutions passed by the legislative bodies 
were of the nature of recommendations and the State authorities 


67. The Jodhpur Government Representative Advisorjf Assembly, III See- 
man. Proceedings Report, July 1942, p. S.'l. 

08. Ibid., p. 43. 

69. The J odhpur Qovemmen t Representative Advisory Assembly, II Session, 
Proceedings Report, March 1942, p. 39. 

70. The Jodhpur Government Adviaory Assembly, III Session, Proceedings 
Report, July 1 942, p. 41. 

71. Ibid., p. 43. 

72. Ibid., p. 63. 

* lUaji : A big image ofthe male organ exhibited in public as d symbol 
of phaUic worship on the occasion of Boll, 
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were not bound to honoiir them. In most cases, the State authori- 
■ ties remained indifferent to various resolutions and, at times, when 
they had to implement any resolutions, they did it only half- 
heartedly. 

The members of the State lefijislatures, other than those of 
Bikaner and Jaipur, could not do any a])preciable work even in 
interpellating the govemraeut and mo\ing the adjournments. 
The governments of various Slates refused i o ansvA^er the questions 
many times. On several occasions, the State authorities were 
found reluctant to supply the information soAight by the members 
of the legislatures. For instance, a member of the Jodhpur 
Representative Advisory Assembly could not get necessary in- 
formation even after ]mtting one main and nineteen suppleratm- 
tary qxiestiona So he had to mak(‘ an apjie.al to the President of 
the Assembly to safeguard the rights of the members so as to 
enable them to get satisfactory rejilies to their questions.’® But 
the Presif^ent expressed his inability to do so. Again, a member 
of the Brij-jaya Prat inidhi Samiti asked one main and thirteen 
supplementary questions lj.it every time the Minister ir. charge 
of the Department beat about the bush and avoided to give 
correct answers. This led the President of the Ramiti to requmt 
the Minister to make concct answers to the questions.’* 

Of the aforesaid six State legislatures, only the Brij-jaya 
Pratinidhi Samili had the powers to move adjournments. But 
the right was not properly exercised by the members of the Samiti. 
In 1944, a member of the Samiti gave notice to move an adjourn- 
ment. The motion sought to discuss the atrocities committe<i 
by the police in a village of the State. The President granted 
leave but the mover withdrew the adjournment motion 
even without discussion. Maybe, he Avas intimidated by the 
presence of the Maharaja behind a curtain in the Ladies’ Gallery.’® 


73. The Jodlvpur Government Representative Advisory Assemblyt VJII 
Session, Proceedings Report, March 1 944, pp. 6-1 1 . 

74. Proceedings of Brij-jaya Pratinidhi Samiti, Qoi'emment of Bharalpur 
Report, Volume, 194*6. 

76. ^^LoJevani", Special J.L. Bojaj issue, *1945. 
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Finaiiee 

The Legislative bodies of other states, except the Brij-jaya 
Samiti, had no powers in the financial matters. The Brij-jaya 
Samiti had the powers to discuss the budget and make suggestions. 
The members made a good number of suggestions ^u the budget 
for the years 1944-46 and 1945-46. But the Government of the 
State paid no heed to the suggestions made by the members. 
This created in the members a sort of apathy towards the work 
of the Samiti and when, in October 1946, the budget for the 
year 1946-47 was presented, the members made no suggestions. 

Leghdatioii 

The State Legislatures of Bundi, Bharatpur, Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Jodhpur and Touk did very little work in the field of 
legislation. Of the six legislatures, only the Rajya Parishad of 
Banswara and the Majlis-I-Amman of Tonk had the powers to 
enact legislations but their achievements, as pointed out in 
Chapters II, III and IV, were very meagre. Even the enacted 
legislation did not reflect the sentiments of the peo^do as the 
members of the legislative bodies were mere jmppets in the 
hands of the government. The legislatures of Bundi, Bharatpur 
and Jodhpur had no powers to legislate on any subject, whatso- 
ever. But the Governments of Bharatpur and Jodhpur used to 
send proposed legislations before their legislatures. The State 
authorities in Bharatpur sent 21 bills for the opinion of the 
legislature. But in Jodhpur, only one bill was sent for the opinion 
of the Assembly. The government gave very scanty respect to the 
suggestions made by the members of the legislatures. The Bundi 
Dhara Sabha did not even enjoy the privilege of expressing its 
opinion on legislative matters. The Dungarpur Shasan Sabha 
was a sort of legislative and Judicial Committee and in no way 
resembled a legislature. 

Ooieral Observations 

Thus it wiU be clear that the achievements of the legislatures 
in the field of legislation, finance and administration were meagre. 
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Various reasons were responsible for it . Firstly, the nature of the 
states in Rajasthan v/as monarchic. In a monarchic state, 
sovereignty remains vested in the ruler and the legislature is his 
creation. The legislature enjoys only as much pover as is dele- 
gated to it by the ruler. In Rajasthan , as has been pointed out 
earlier, the rulers gave very little authority to the legislative 
bodies and kept all powers concentrated in their hands. Secondly, 
the powers of the legislatures were limited. In the States of 
Bundi, Jodhpur and Bharatjmr, legislative bodies had only 
limited administrative powers; in the States of Banswara, Tonk 
and Dungarpur they had only limited legislative powers and in 
the States of J,aipur and Bikaner they liad limited legislative, 
financial and administrative powers. The legislative bodies were 
denuded of their powers by the exclusion of imirortant subjects 
from their purview. In fact, the legislative bodies of the "States 
of Banswara, l^irngarpur, Jodhpur and Tonk were not legislative 
chambers in the modern sense of the term. They wore like ‘the 
college debating societies’’® as Shri M.L. Varma very aptly 
called them.. Thirdly, the defective and undemocratic composi- 
tion of the legislatures was a great handicap in the performance 
of their functions. Fourthly, the people had no experience in the 
working of western institutions and they, as such, were not in a 
position to take the maximum advantage which they could have 
been possibly done in the prevailing circumstances, had they 
been experienced. Fifthly, the executive was not responsible to 
the legislature in any State. Intheabsencc ofthis, the legislatures 
had no means to secure implementation of their decisions or 
control the administration through interpellation. Besides, the 
unsympathetic attitude of the government officials, the lack of 
interest and courage on the part of the members and the presence 
of an official president were the factors responsible for scanty 
achievements of the legislature in Rajasthan. 

Keeping aU these limitations in view, we can say with some 
justification that their achievements, albeit meagre, were praise- 
worthy; especially those of the Jaipur Legislative Council where 


76. Shri Manikya Lai Varma, in a talk to the Author at Udaipur on 4th 
Peoember, 1962. 
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the disouBsinns on the budget and the bills were relevant, lively and 
thought-provoking. The success of the legislative bodies canno!: 
and should not be measured by tlio number of resolutions passed, 
legislations enacted and adjournments moved, but by the manner 
in which these bodies served the purjiose of ventilating the grievan- 
ces of the masses before the State authorities and providing the 
training pre-requisite for the leaders in the art of the working of 
democratic institutions. And the various legislatures of Rajas- 
than undoubtedly achieved considerable success in doing this. 

Having studied the growth, powers and functions and achie- 
vements of State legislatures in Rajasthan, W'e now proceed to 
study, in the next three Chapters, the growth, powers and func- 
tions, etc., of the Hocal Self-governing institutions in the various 
States of Rajastliau. 



PART THREE 

IXHJAL SEIiF-OOVEKNlHEMT 



‘‘The best school of democracy and the bi^t guarantee of 
its success is the practice of local self-government.*’ 

— Lord Bryce 


“Villages arc like women. Tn their keeping is the cradle 
of the race. It is the function of the village like tlirfl of woman to 
provide people with their elemental needs, with food and joy, 
with the simple poetry of life, and with those C('remonies of beauty 
which the village spontaneously produces and in which she finds 
delight. But when constant strain is juit upon her through 
the extortionate claims of ambition, when her resources are 
exploited through the excessive stimulus of tem])tation, then she 
becomes poor in life and her mind becomes dull and uncreative. 
From the time honoured x)osition of the wedded ])artner of the 
city, she is degraded to that of a maid-servant, while the city in 
its intense egoism and pride remains unconscious of the devastation 
(‘onstantly worked upon the very source of its life, health 
and joy.” 


— Rahindra Nath Tagore 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Urban Local Self-Government in the Western 
and Southern Divisions of Rajasthan 

Introduction ' 

The mid-iiiuotoonth century Rajasthan was completely 
devoid of municipal administration. In most of the States, 
sanitary conditions wore most deplorable. C.K.M. Walter, the 
Political Agent, who visited Bharatpur State in 1855, described 
the sanitary condition of the city of Bharatpur thus : “There 
was no road and hardly any masonry building, except the i)alacos 
in the fort, the city was unhealthy from filth and bad drainage.”^ 
R. Harway in 1869 observed : “The sanitary condition of the State 
was most deplorable and Bharati)ur was one of the places of 
India where hygienic measures had never been carried out. 
There was the usual crowding together of houses regardless of 
ventilation and the collection of decayed rubbish all around in 
the town.’'* The condition of Kota city was hardly better. 
Before 1863, there was no establishment there to look after the 
sanitation of the city, with the result that it remained filthy.® 
Almost similar conditions existed in other States, viz., Banswara, 
Shahpura, Bikaner and Dholpur*^ 

Deteriorating sanitary conditions foreSd the State authorities 
to assume the responsibility of public health and sanitation. The 
city Kotwal or some other official was put in charge of the sanita- 


1. Cited by K.B.L. Gupta : Skfotution of Administration in the former 
Btiaratpur State, 1722-1947, (unpublished Doctoral Thesis), p. 283. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Dr. M.L. Bharma : History of Kota State, Volume II, (V.S. 19196), p, 
667. < 

4. File No. 226, Darbar Intjam Municipality, Banswara; 

File No. 191, Shabar Safai, Dholpur State. 
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tion. But the condition did not improve and the rulers had to ' 
think of taking bolder steps. In 1869, Maharaja Bam Singh 
established a Municipal Committee for the city of Jaipur. His 
example was soon followed by the Darbars of other States of Raj- 
asthan and municipalities wore established in tHip capital towns 
of Alwar (1880), Karauli (1884), Jodhpur (1886), Bikaner 
(1889), Kota (1884), Pratabgarli (1893), Jhalawar (1894), 
Kishangarh (1895), Bharatimr (1895), Dungarpur (1897), 
Tonk (1898), Shahpura (1898), Dholpur (1904), Kuslialgarh 

(1910), Sirohi (1921), Udaipur (1922), Buixdi (1923), etc. 

• 

Tho first princely State to put municipal legislation on 
statute book was Alwar, which passed tlie Alwar State Mui ici- 
palitics Act in 1903. Soon other Ftatcs followed suit and 
municipal logialatimis were enacted In tho States 'of Banswara, 
Partabgarh, Dungarj)ur, Bikaner, Bharatpui , Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Karauli, etc. In the beginning of 1948, municipal legislation 
existed in the States of Aluar, Bharatpur, Banswara Bundi, 
Bikaner, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, 
Karauli, Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonk, Kishangarh, Udaipur, 
Dholi)ur and in tho ‘Sainblur Shamlat’ ar(‘a Tlioro were munici- 
palities in tho States of Kota, Sirohi and Kuslialgarh, but 
there w'ero no muni<’ipal legislations and municipal affairn were 
governed by the rules framed by the ‘Darbars' of those States 
from time to time. A short retr(H])Oct of the growth, powers 
and functions and tho sailont feature of tho municipal 
government in tho States of Kajasthan is given below. 

WESTERN DIVISION— BIKANER STATE 

IJistoricnl (Jrovth ; In 18S9, tho first Municipal Board in 
Bikaner City came into boing.^ It was more or less 
a state department and consisted mainly of officials and a few 
nominated members. Gradually municiiialities ivere established 
in other towns of Bikaner State and their number in tho State 


6. File No. 02, Press Note Bikaner : Speech delivered by K.M. Panni- 
kar at the conference of the representatives of the State municipalities 
and d^triot boards held in May 1 947. 
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increased to eleven in 1904-05.* The main function of these 
committees was to look after sanitation.'' 

In 1907, Maharaja Ganga Singh appointed a Municipal 
Re-organisation Committee.* On the recommendations of tho 
committee a paid Secretary and two sanitary inspectors viere 
sanctioned for Bikaner Municipality in the same year, i e., 1007 .® 

Owing to frequent absence of some of its members, the 
Bikaner Municipal CommittcH^* could not jwy attention to munici- 
pal affairs. In order to remedy this drawback , the State authori- 
ties soon decidc'cl to increase the number of members on tho com- 
mittee so that there could bo sufficient number of momb^s at 
any time to carry on the work.^° Accordingly, in 1914, it consist- 
ed of 14 mombciH, 10 non-official and 4 official In 1917, 
reforms in tho direction of giving greater pow ers to the munici- 
palities wer? sanctioned. The municipality was placed on an 
independent footing Tho number of non-official members 
in each municipality uas raised systematically according to 
the size of tho tov ns as to gi\e each community a reasonable 
representation in the municipal board During the year 1920-21 , 
two district municii»alities were established which brought tho 
total number of municipalities to 13. 

In 1923, with a view to improving the municipal adminis- 
tration throughout the State and to give people an increased share 
in the local-self government, a municipal Act, known as the 
Bikaner Municipal Act, was I'asscd.^® According to the provi- 
sions of tho Act, every municipal board was to consist of members 
appointed by tho Government or members 'elected by tho inhabit- 
ants in accordance with the rules under the Act. The term of the 


6. Adminl strative Report, Bikaner State, 1 904-05, p. 22 . 

7. Ibid., p . 22. 

8. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, iiiOl -OH, p, 5* 

9. Administrative Report, Bikaner Stai^, 1908-09, p. 10. 

10. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1913-14, p. 26. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1910-17, p, 30. 

13. AdministraUve Report, Bikaner State, 1924-25, p. 47 ; 
Four Decades of Progress in Bikaner, p. 76. 
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members was to be fixed by the Government but, in any case, 
it was not to exceed 3 years. The President of the Board was to 
be either elected or nominated. The Vice-President was to be 
elected by the members of the Board from anSj^ongst themselves. 
The municipalities were given vast obligatory and discretionary 
functions to perform. The boards were given powers to make by- 
laws and regulations, to impose taxes. In spite of so many 
apparentdrawbackfi, the Act was a great landmark in the history 
of Local Self-Government in Bikaner State. 

Under the provisions of this Act, rules w^ere framed to govern 
the elections. This system was first put into practice in Bikaner 
Municii>ality and district municipalities of Churu, Sujangarh, 
llatangarh and Sardar Sahar.^^ Elections wore held in 1924.^® In 
1929, the official vice-presidents of the various boards were replac- 
ed by the non-official vice-presidents. In 1930, election system 
was introduced in the municipalities of Dungargsprh, Rajgarh, 
Rani, Nohar and Bhadra. In 1937, the district municipalities 
were granted the privilege of having elected presidents.^® 

By 1943, political situation had changed considerably in the 
State. Political consciousness had grown manifold in the x)eople 
of the State with the result that tliey started demanding reforms 
in the municipal administration. The old Municipal Act had 
also become obsolete by that time. So in 1944, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner aiDpointed a Committee of 7 members headed by Shri 
Jaswant Singh to report on the ro-organisation of municipal 
administration in the capital.'’^ Although the Committee was 
mainly required to submit its recommendations in regard to 
the Bikaner City Municipality, yet it considered a scheme of 
reforms for district municipalities too, and submitted its report 
on January 25, 1946.^® The committee reccommended : (i) that 
the municipalities in the State should be divided into tlnee cate- 

14. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1925-2^, pp. 37-38. 

16. Ibid., p. 37. 

16. Bikaner Golden Jubilee (1887-1937), p. 83. 

17. File No* 49~^Reorganisation of Municipal Administration in Capital 

(Bikaner Stale) : Report of the CozniDittee, p. 41. 

18. Ibid., p. 8, 
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■gpries ; (n) that the property and educational qualifications for 
voters be brought down to a lower standard ; (in) that the num- 
ber of members of the Bikanef City Municipality be raised to 45; 
and {iv) that the Board be empowered to impose an entertain- 
ment tax and a rate on holdings.^* The Qovenunent, however, 
did nothing to implement the scheme proposed by the Committee 
for the reasons not yet known. It was only in the beginning of 
1947 that the Bikaner Municipal Board was given pouer to elect 
its President.®^ 

In May 1947, a conference of the representatives of the 
municipalities and district boards was held in Bikaner. Two 
resolutions urging the government : (i) to appoint a coi^ittee 
to revise the Bikaner State Municipal Act; and (*/) to place 
Bikaner Municipality in the category of a corporation, uere pro- 
posed and discussed. The President of the Conference, Shri K.M. 
Pannikar, promised to appoint a committee for the revi'sion of the 
Act.®* Accordingly, in July 1947, a committee was appointed 
consisting of some officials and some members of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bikaner Municipal Board. The Committee was 
headed by Shri Surajmal Singh.®® The committee soon submitted 
its report but the government postponed the introduction of 
municipal legislation till a new legislature was established, under 
the provisions of the Bikaner Act of 1947.** The legislature, 
however, never came into being and the idea of municipal reforms 
remained suspended in the air. At the time of the State’s inte- 
gration into the Union of Rajasthan, there were, in all, 29. 
municipalities in Bikaner State.*® 


19. Ibid., p. 4. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Fife 20— Co»(/«fWU» o/ Bepruentativee of the Municipalitiet ^ 

District Boards at Bikaner i Report relating to the L.S.G. Conference 

tm 28th' and 2dth May, 1M7. 

23. File No. ^Appointment of a Committee for the Revision of the Act : 
Letterof 1heMmisterforL.S.Q.aadHealth,No.4733, dated 28-7.1947. 

24. 

25 . FikNo.O%--Proaiedmgsof ihevarious MumcipaUties, District Boards^ 

SOmer State, fp. 7-». 
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Powers and Fonctions 

The Bikaner City Municipality was given large obligatory 
and discretionary powers, such as the lighting of the streets and 
public places ; watering the streets; construction, repairs and 
maintenance of roads; cleaning of streets and places; planting of 
trees; opening of dispensaries, schools and libraries.®* The Board 
had powers to frame by-laws and regulations to impose taxes 
with the previous sanction of the Government.*® The district 
municipalities were also given responsibility for such services as 
the improvement of sanitation, lighting of publie streets, con- 
struction of wells for drinking water, maintenance of chowkidars 
for watch and ward, repairs of roads and thoroughfares.*® 

Achievements 

Municipal boards in the Bikaner State mostly did their 
routine work. They looked after the sanitation and lighting 
arrangements in their respective jurisdictions. A few boards, 
including the Bikaner City Municipality, took steps to pave 
the streets, to construct and repair roads, latrines, urinals 
and drains, and to plant trees on various roads. The boards also 
collected important satisfies of birth and death and issued licences 
for hackney carriages, bullock-carts, etc. The Bikaner Municipal 
Board was given responsibility in the field of primary education 
which it discharged with credit. In 1944, the Board maintained 
14 primary schools on which it incurred an annual expenditure 
of Rs. 18,048. The district municipalities also took interest in 
the development of education and several boards made the pro- 
vision of grants-in-aid in their budgets. The Municipal Board of 
Bikaner passed bye-laws for controlling nuisance and constructing 
buildings, etc. It also maintained one maternity and child- wel- 
fare centre in the city of Bikaner. 


26. Bikaner Municipal Act, 1923, Chapter on Powers and Funotiona. 

27. Ibid. 

28. AdministnUiw Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43, p. 1 24. 
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Salient Features 

A perusal of the establishment and growth of municipal 
boards in the State of Bikaner reveals a few distinct features. 
Firstly, Bikaner State had two types of municix)al institutions — 
Bikaner City Municipality and district municipalities. Though 
all municipalities w^ere governed by the Municipal Act of 1923, 
yet wide disparity existed in their composition, powers and func- 
tions. The district municipalities performed fever municipal 
functions and had little educational responsibility in comparison 
with the Bikaner City Municipality. Secondly , the municipalities 
in the State of Bikaner had adequate financial resources to meet 
their needs. The district municipalities were self-supjgorting 
and the Bikaner City Municipality frequently had surplus 
budget ® Thirdly, the constitution of municipalities remained 
undemocratic throughout the State. In every municipal board 
there was a good number of nominated members. Moreover, 
«lected members were not elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
The municipalities, as such, could not be regarded as representing 
public opinion. Fourthly, the municipalities in the State were 
given some electoral functions to perform. From 1913 to 1948, 
they were entrusted with the work of electing members to the 
Bikaner Legislative Assembly. Fifthly, the primary education 
in the capital was in cha rge of Bikaner City Municipality. Lastly, 
in case of district municipalities, franchise was expressly kept 
low in comparison with the Municipality of the City of Bikaner. 

Jodhpnr State 

The foundation of urban municipal administration in the 
Stateof Jodhpur was laid in the year 1884.*’ A Municipal Board 
consisting of a few nominated members was appointed by the 
Maharaja to look after the sanitary condition of the town and to 
regulate the construction of buildings. The municipalities of 

^ 29. AdmmUtraUw Report, Bikaner State, 1939-40, 1940-41, 1941-42, pp. 

118-119. 

30. AdminietnUivt Report, Jodhpur State, 1943-44, p. 97; 

Report of Municipal Enquiry Committee, Jodhpur, 1938, p.'2. 

31 . AdministraUva Report, Jodhpur State, 1949-46, p. 107. 
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Pali, Balotra and Phalodi were established in 1908, 1913 and' 
1915, respectively.*® 

In 1918, the Jodhpnr Municipal Board was reconstituted.*®^ 
The new board consisted of 7 members, 4 e^-officio and 8 
nominated, and was presided over by an official Chairman. Its 
functions and powers were very limited and it was more of a 
government department than anything else.** The municipalit- 
ies of Didwana and Nagaur were established in 1920 and 1927, 
respectively.®* In 1928, the Jodhpur Municipal Board was re- 
constituted and given a representative character,®* The Board 
was to be composed of one President, 5 ex-officio members and 
12 ordinary members to be nominated to represent various 
committees. The members were to hold office for 3 years. 
Four sub-committees, viz., the Finance, the Buildings, the En- 
croachment and the Sanitation Committees, were also established 
by the orders of the Mahkmakhas to deal with different kinds of 
work.*’ In each of these committees, there were 3 official and 
2 nominated non-official members.*® 

Municipalities at Jhalor, Barmer, Bhinmal and Ladnun 
were established during the year 1932-33.*® These municipali- 
ties, except the Barmer municipality, had a majority of non- 
official members.*® These municipalities were self-supporting. 
The main source of their income was the terminal tax on goods 
received by rail or roads.*’^ In 1934, a fifth sub-committee, i.e.. 
Improvement Sub-committee, of eight members was formed 
under the Municipal Board of Jodhpur.** 


32. Admimstrativt Report, Jodhpur State, 1908-09, pp. 20; 

Admiriittiratwe Report, Jodhpur State, 1930-31, p. 23; 

Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1932-33, p. 35. 

S3. Report of Ifte Mwnid^ Enquiry Committee, Jodhpur (1938), p. 3. 
84. 11^. 

35. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1930-31, p. 24. 

89. Report of dte Munidptd Enquiry Committee, Jomtpwr (1938), p. 3. 

87. XbU. 

38. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1927-28, p. 30; 

Report of the Municipal Enquiry Committee, Jodhpur, (1938), p. 3. 

39. AimilditraHuo Report, Jodhpur State, 1W*82, CSiaptw on Muni- 
cipalities. 

40. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1982-88» p. 86. 

41. AdmsnMpotiiw Rqfoti, JaiOipm State, 1988-84, fw 86- 

42. AdmtniRraSoe Bejprrt, J adh p mt State, 1884-86, fu 87. 
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In the meantime people’s demand for the establishment of 
‘elected municipality in the State was gaining ground. In 1931, 
a resolution was adopted in the first conference of the Marwar 
Praja Parishad held at Pushkar. The resolution requested the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur to grant elected municipalities in the 
State. Jodhpur Lok Parishad also adopted several resolutions 
urging the Maharaja to establish elected municipalities in the 
State. 

In 1936, a Judicial Member of the State Council (who was in- 
charge of the State Local bodies) put forward a scheme of reforms 
to be introduced in the Jodhpur Municipal Board. His main 
proposals were : (i) the introduction of the principle of election 
in a restricted sense ; (ii) the enlargement of the existing^Board; 
and (Hi) the enhancement of the Board’s powers in the field of 
finance. The proposals were accepted by the Maharaja who 
accorded his sanction to the new rules for Jodhpur Municipalities 
on February 24, 1937.*® Accordingly, the Municipal Board of 
Jodhpur was enlarged and the elective principle, i.e., the system 
of election panels for each community was introduced. Electoral- 
rolls and rules for elections were framed and panels were prepared. 
The composition of the Board was fixed like this ; Official — 6; 
nominated by Government — 4;. representatives of the different 
communities — 27.** 

This new constitution which marked an improvement over 
the previous constitution had two distinctive features. Firstly, 
it introduced election system for the first time and gave non- 
officials a majority not only in the Board itself but also in the sub- 
committees. Secondly, an important provision was added that 
whenever a municipal board managed to raise a reasonable or 
substantial proportion of the total expenffiture, the board would 
be entitled to form an executive committee of eleven elected 
members who would have authority to control the finances. In 
the middle of 1938, a third feature was introduced whmi, on 
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the resignation of the official nominated Chairman, the Gov- 
ernment agreed to give the Board a non-official, nominated 
Cttiairman.*® All this was believed to be a fair and liberal start 
towards democratization of the Jodhpur Municipal Board. 
The above reforms did not s il isfy the people. Though the reforms 
liberalised the constitution of the Board and eid|anced its powers 
yet they suffered from lack of proper conception of its func- 
tions, scope and powers as well as from the defects of a communal 
bias and official preponderance. The reforms did not come any- 
where near the ideal to which a municipality should conform. 
Therefore, the people began to make representation to the Gov- 
ernment for better reforms. This led to the appointment, on 
December 17, 1938, of a committee of ten persons headed by 
Shri K.P.S. Meuon.^® The committee was required to report on 
the desirability of making any change in the constitution of the 
Jodhpur Municii>al Board and to suggest ways and means to 
make the Board a self-supporting institution.*'^ 

« 

The committee examined the drawbacks in the constitution 
and formation of the Jodhpur Municipal Board and recommended : 
(t) that a Municipal Board of 30 members (22 non-officials. 4 
nominated , and 4 government officials) be set up ; (ii) that adult 
franchise, subject to certain conditions, be granted ; {Hi) that the 
existing method of elections be substituted by one based on joint 
electorates; and (iv) that provision for an elected Chairman (to be 
elected by the Board from amongst its members) be made.** 

The recommendations of the committee were accepted 
by the Government and given effect to in June, 1941.** In 
Jodhpur City wardwise elections were held and Shri Jai Narayan 
Vyas was unanimously elected Chairman of the Jodhpur Municipal 
Board.®* In order to improve the work of the Board and expedite 
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' the disposal of oases the new Board formed a few committees 
like the Finance Sub-committee, Building and Improvement 
Sub-committee and Propaganda Sub-committee. Soon Shri 
Vyas resigned from the Presidentship of the Board owing to in- 
creasing interference of the Government in the day-to-day work 
of the Board.®* Subsequently Shri Vyas, with his 13 other col- 
leagues, resigned also from the membership of the Board.®* 
Therefore, by-elections were held for these 14 seats in September 
1941. 


In 1943, ‘the Maharaja of Jodlipur, in order to make better 
provisions for the organisation of the Jodhpur Municipal Board, 
passed an Act, known as the Jodhi)ur Municipal Act.®* The Act 
provided for a Municipal Board composed of 31 members.®® Of 
the 31 raember.s, 22 were to be elected on the basis of restricted 
joint franchise and the remaining nine to be nominated by the 
Government. Of the nine nominated members. 4 were to be 
official and? the rest non-official. The Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman were to be elected by the members from amongst 
themselves.®* The Board was given powers to impose taxes, 
frame bye-laws, etc.®’ Although the Act suffered from a few 
apparent shortcomings yet it was a landmark in the history 
of Local Self-Government in the State of Jodhpur for the fact 
that it was for the first time in the history of the State that 
Act defining the powers and responsibilities of the municipal 
authorities was placed on the statute book. Elections under 
the provisions of the new Act were held on December 7, 1944. 
Shri Indra Nath Modi was elected Chairman of the Board. 

The system of elections on the basis of communities acting 
as electorates was replaced by ward- wise Sections in the towns of 
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Bali, Fhalodi, Nagaur, and Ladnon during the period from, 
1942to 1946.“ The popular Ministry, headed by ShriJaiNarayan 
Vyas, introduced the system of universal adult franchise in the 
elections to municipalities in the State.“ 

Fow^ and Functions 

The Jodhpur City Municipality had a large number of 
obligatory and discretionary functions to perform, such as light- 
ing the streets and public places; watering the streets and public 
places, cleaning the streets and other places; regulating offensive, 
dangerous and obnoxious trades; construction and maintenance 
of public streets, markets, slaughter-houses, latrines, urinals, 
drains, etc.*® It was given powers to make by-laws, to impose 
taxes (with the previous sanction of Government), a^d to impose a 
penalty up to Rs. 50/-.*^ But the district municipalities had very 
limited municipal functions. Tlieir powers to impose taxes** 
were also limited. 

Aohievements 

The district municipalities looked after the sanitation and 
lighting arrangements in their jurisdiction as far as their financial 
resources permitted. In between 1940 and 1946, the Jodhpur 
City Municipal Board met 108 times to transact municipal 
business. It passed the annual municipal budget, appointed sub- 
committees, passed by-laws relating to various subjects and con- 
sidered the recommendations made by the sub-committees. The 
sub-committees were appointed by the Board every year to deal 
with various municipal matters. The important sub-committees 
were : The Building Committee; the Patta Committee; the 
Finance Committee; the Hackney Committee; the Sanitation 

68. Administratwe Reports, Jodhpur State, 1940-41; 1941-42; 1942-43 ; 
and 1944-45. 
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• Committee; and the Town Improvement Committee. In 1940, 
Jodhpur Municipid Board aj^ointed a Propaganda Committee 
to educate the citizens in municipal matters and to inculcate a 
sense of civic responsibility in them. The J odhpur City Munioipal 
Board managed city-sanitation, lighting and water-supply. City 
sanitation during the period under discussion was quite satis- 
factory except in the rainy season. In 1946, it lighted 1,484 
■electric and 118 kerosene lights every night. A few water 
taps were also provided in the city.®® 

Salient Features 

Municipal movement in the State of Jodhpur was marked 
by throe distinct features. Firstly, the position and the powers 
which the municipalities enjoyed in the State were the result of 
continuous struggle launched by the people. People had started 
their demands for elected municipalities right since 1931. It was 
under the pressure of their demands that the constitution of the 
Jodhpur City Municipality was gradually liberalised. However, 
when the Popular Ministry came into being, effective steps were 
taken to improve the municipal administration. Secondly, the 
introduction of communal representation (either by election or by 
nomination) and then its gradual replacement by the system of 
ward-wise elections was a unique feature of the growth of muni- 
cipal administration in the State. Jodhpur was the first State to 
try the method of communal representation. This method gave 
rise to some communal feeling as the people of some community 
or caste definitely felt that they were not given fair and proper 
representation. Protests and representations to this effect were 
made by the representatives of the Rana and the Barber castes.®* 
The sane element, in the State, howev^v opposed this system 
of ward-wise elections. Thirdly, the district municipalities wore 
financially autonomous and independent. They had their own 
resources to meet their expenditure' and the State provided 
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tiliem with no grant-in*aid. This helped them develop an. 
attitude of self- reliance and grow independently. 

Jaisalmer State 

Municipal administration made its appearance in the State 
of Jaisalmer in 1939.*® In that year, Maharaja XTawahar Singh 
established a Municipal Committee of 17 members, 8 ofBcial and 
9 elected, in the Capital city of Jaisalmer.®* The Dewan of the 
State was the ex-officio President of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee was empowered to levy octroi duties at sanctioned rates *’ 
The constitution of the Committee remained unchanged till 1948. 
The Committee looked after sanitary and lighting arrangements 
in the capital. Now and then it also undertook the w ork of con- 
structing drains, latrines and urinals. The committee had no 
financial resources of its own and had to depend lafgcly on gov- 
ernment subsidy even for its elementary municipal expenses. In 
short, the municipal administration could not make any progrt'^s 
in the State of Jaisalmer and was in its elementary stage even in 
1948. 

Soathein Division — Vdaipur State 

Urban Local Self-Government Institutions did not exist in 
Udaipur State before 1922.*® Till then, the conservancy arrange- 
ments were made under the supervision of the Police.*® In 
December 1922, a Municipal Board w'as established at Udaipur 
City.’® All members of the Board were nominated by His High- 
ness’s Government. Municipalities at Bhilwara and Chittor were 
estabhshed in the years 1938’^ and 1939,’® respectively. All 
these municipalities consisted wholly of nominated members. 
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In 1939, the Udaipur Municipal Board was reconstituted.” 
'Accordingly, it consisted of 10 nominated and 10 elected members. 
In 1940, a few reforms were introduced in the Udaipur Municipal 
Board.’* The number of elected members was raised to 12; and 
provision for the nomination of a woman and a Harijan member 
was also made. The minimum age-qualification for voters waa 
lowered from 25 to 20. The property qualification was also low- 
ered from Rs. 1 ,000 to Rs. 500. The rental qualification was also 
reduced from Rs. 60 to Rs. 30. Persons who liad passed Me war 
Middle School examination or its equivalent were given the 
power to vote. In 1942, the constitution of Bhilwara Municipality 
was changed.’* It was now to consist of both nominated and 
elected members.’* 

The reforms of 1940 contributed hardly anything to the 
progress of municipal administration in Udaipur. They tended 
towards the centralization of administrative powers which goes 
against th§ very concept of municipal administration. The Mewar 
Praja Mandal drew the attention of Sri T. Vijaya Raghava- 
charya to the fact and he, in 1941, iwomisedto enact a municipal 
act for the city of Udaipur.” But he could fulfil his promise only 
in 1945. In that year, the Maharana of Udaipur enacted an Act 
called the ‘Udaipur City Municipal Act, 1945’, and it was brought 
into force on August 16, 1945.’® Accordingly, the Municipal 
Board of Udaipur was raised to the status of a City Corporation. 
It was to consist of 33 members, 31 elected, and only 2 nomina- 
ted by the Maharana to represent the interests not otherwise re- 
presented in the Corporation.’* The President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent were to be elected by the members from amongst themselves. 
The elections to the corporation were to be held on the basis of 
restricted franchise and joint electorate, ^he term of the Corpora- 
tion was kept 3 years. It was to have a large number of obliga- 
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tory and discretionary functions such as lighting the streets 
«nd public places, watering the streets and other public 
places, constructing and maintaining public streets, mar- 
kets, etc., planting and maintaining trees on roadsides and other 
public places, control of infectious diseases, etc. It was given 
powers to pass by-laws, make rules, impose taxes, hold property, 
etc. The decision in the meeting of the Corporation was to be 
reached by the majority of votes given in favour of or against a 
proposal. In case of a tie, the President was authorised a casting 
vote. 


The Act was a great landmark in the history ^of municipal 
legislation, not only in the State of Mewar but in Rajasthan, too. 
It was first of its kind in Rajasthan. The Act put the municipal 
administration in the City of Udaipur on the right tr^k. It was 
unique as it provided for a Corporation for the first time in the 
'States of Rajasthan. Though adult francliise was not granted 
yet the property or educational qualifications were expressly kept 
low so as to enable the progressive element to get every chance to 
enter the Corporation and to play its i)art unliindered. 

Elections to the Corporation, under the provisions of the 
Act of 1945, were held in October, 1945.®“ The Mewar Praja 
Mandal Party won tlie majority of seats and Shri Hira Lai Kothari 
was elected Chairman of the Corporation.®^ Wlicn Shri Kothari 
resigned from the Chairmanship to join, in October, 1946, as a 
popular minister in the State Council of Mewar, Shri Mathuranath 
Pancholi became Chairman. In between 1945 and 1948, the 
Udaipur City Cori>oration did commendable work in municipal 
field. It constructed thirty latrines, fifty urinals, and 2,000 ft. of 
■drainage and a good number of streets and lanes.®® A vegetable 
market was also constructed near the Panchayati Nohra to remove 
the congestion of people in the main market during the rush hours. 
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The Corporation prepared a City Improvement Plan for Bhupal- 
pura and allotted plots to the people.** The Sanitary Inspectors 
of the Corporation inspected several places so as to check and stop 
obnoxious practices. The Corporation framed by-laws for the 
control of slaughter houses, for the registration of births and 
deaths, for regulating the construction of buildings, etc.** The 
Corporation persxiaded Shri Mehta, a wealthy gentleman of 
Bikaner, to construct a park with an auditorium for the public 
use.** This park cost one lac rupees at that time and is still a 
very pleasant resort for the public. In order to facilitate traffic 
and improve the sanitary condition of the city, the Corporation 
constructed a large number of metallic and cemented roads 
and ‘rastas’. Before 1945, there was, in Udaipur, only one 
metallic road which linked the Maharana’s city palaVe with 
Fateh Sagar'. Formally the lack of pucc a ‘rastas’ and proper 
drainages was responsible for the extremely bad sanitary 
condition of the city. So the Corporation directed all its 
resources tb clean the city of the filth and rubbish that abounded 
in its streets. This contributed immensely to the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the city and may well be regarded 
as one of the important achievements of the Udaipur City Cor- 
poration.®* The Corporation, however, did nothing in the direc- 
tion of providing water taps and educational facilities to the 
public. 

At the time of the formation of the Union of Rajasthan in 
1948, there existed a City Corporation in Udaipxir City and 
Mufiicipal Boards at Bhilwara, Chittor and Rajnagar and Notified 
Area Committees at Kapasan, Chhotisadri and Kankroli. The 
Udaipur City Corporation consisted of 33 members and had an 
elected President. The Bhilwara Munid^l Board consisted of 
13 members and the Chittor Municipal Board oomnsted of 10 
members. KapsMi Notified Area committee consisted of seven 
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iKHninated members with the Collector as its President. Kan* 
hxoli Notified Area Committee consisted of 6 members and one 
President, all nominated.*^ 

Salient Features 

Municipal administration made its appeararice late in the 
state of Mewar. However, in 1948, it was the only State in the 
whole of Rajasthan where a Municipal Corporation and a few 
Notified Area Committees existed. Municipal Boards and Noti- 
fied Area Committees were either partly elected or partly nominat- 
ed or wholly nominated ones. There existed no ’legislation to 
govern the constitution, powers, etc., of the Municipal Boards 
and Notified Area Committees. Financial resources of these 
bodies were very meagre and, as such, they had to depend largely 
on the State subsidies. In short, the municipal administration, 
with the exception of the Udaipur City Corporation, was still in 
its infant stage in the State of Mewar. 

Shahpota State 

A municipality was first established in the State of Shahpura 
in 1898, but, owing to the lack of co-operation and civic sense in 
the public, it went into liquidation very soon.®® In 1919, a munici- 
pal committee consisting of all nominated members was establish- 
ed to work on the lines of municipal committees in British India. 
The Judicial Assistant of the State was appointed its President.®® 
Before the establishment of this Committee, sanitation was 
looked after by the Police Department.®® 

In the year 1939, Shahpura Municipal Act was passed.*^ It 
provided for a Municipal Board composed of a President and 12 
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, members (6 elected and 6 nominated) for the capital town of 
J^hahpura. The Dewan of the State was the Ex-officio President 
■of the Board. Subsequently, the number of members was raised 
to 18, 12 elected and 6 nominated (3 official and 3 non-official). 
The Board was given multifarious municipal duties, viz., lighting 
the streets, cleaning of streets, and public places, registration of 
births and deaths, construction of streets, drains, urinals, etc., 
■construction of parks and gardens, planting of trees, etc. The 
Act gave the Board no powers to levy taxes, or to make by-laws 
and rules. But soon, by a special order, the Board was permitted 
to charge levy @ one anna per maund on cotton coming from 
ginning and pressing factories.®* 

In 1948, the municipal administration was in its infancy in 
the State. The constitution of the Board was undemocratic as 
it contained af good number of nominated members and was pre- 
sided over by the Dewan of the State. Moreover, its powers wore 
very limited. It had no power to levy taxes, make by-laws and 
rules, etc. Jt also had no statutory powers. 

Sirohi State 

A Municipal Committee was first established in the capital 
town of Sirohi in November 1921.®® It was composed of 13 
nominated members, 6 official and 7 non-official, and was presid- 
ed over by an official President. In 1923, the Abu Road Munici- 
pal Board was constituted. It consisted of 14 nominated members 
Including the Collector as its official President. Of these 14 
members, 4 were ex-officio members and 9 non-official representa- 
tive members of various communities. On February 24, 1934, 
the Mohammedan residents of Madar sent a representation to the 
Maharaja and the Dewan for the establishment of a Mirnicipality 

in Madar.®* But the Mahajan community wq>s against the estab- 
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hshment of a Municipality.®* The (Government rejected the 
demand for establishing Municipality at Madar under the 
pretext that “the village being Jagiri made a municipality 
impossible.”®* 

In 1938, the people of Abu Boad demanded an elected muni- 
oipality. They submitted a representation to the CHiief Minister 
on June 9, 1938, in which they put forth their demand.®’ A 
representation, signed by 157 persons, was also submitted to the 
President of the Abu Municipality in this regard on July 25, 
1938.®* Consequently, the constitution of the Municipal Board 
of Abu was revised and liberalised in the year 1938.'i Accordingly, 
it was to consist of 25 members, 18 elected and the rest nominated. 
The franchise was extended to all householders of 21 years of 
age who paid municipal tax of any sort.®® The President was to 
be nominated by the Maharaja from the elected members.’®® In 
1940, the Maharaja decided to re-organise the municipality of 
the capital city on the pattern of the Abu Road Municipality. 
So he asked the Chairman of the Sirohi Board to submit a scheme 
for its constitution, including suggestion regarding the wards and 
electorates. However, the people of Sirohi were repugnant 
to have such a municipality because they found this would lead 
to heavy taxation.’®^ 

In 1941, a Draft Sirohi Municipal Act was prepared to con- 
solidate and frame laws regarding municipal reorganisation.^®® The 
Draft Act was published for inviting suggestions from the publio.’^®* 
The Secretary of the Sirohi Raj Praja Mandal submitted a few 
suggestions for the improvement of the Draft Municipal Act on 
November 30, 1941.^®* The suggestions were carefully studied 
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^but they were not translated into action by the Chief Minister.^*® 
Hie Draft Act was subsequently shelved on the ground that the 
public opinion was not in favom of any such legislation.^®® No 
steps were then taken to improve the municipal administration 
in the State. 

In the meantime, the demand for the establishment of elect- 
ed municipalities was gaining ground in the State. In the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the Sirohi Raj Praja Mandal, Shri Dharm 
Chand Surana, in his Presidential address, requested the Maharaja 
to grant elected municipalities in the State.^®^ A resolution was 
also adopted to this effect in the Conference. This led the Gov- 
ernment to change the constitution of the Municipal Board of 
Sirohi in July, 1947.^®® Accordingly, the Sirohi Mjjnicipal 
Board was tq consist of 27 members — 21 elected, 5 nominated, 
and one President. The members wore to bo elected on the basis 
of adult franchise. The President was to bo elected by the mem- 
bers of the Board from among.st themselves. Elections were 
hold on June 4, 1948, and an elected municipality came into being 
in Sirohi.^**® Thus in 1948, there existed two municipalities in the 
State — one in Sirohi and the other in Abu Road The municipali- 
ties looked after lighting arrangements, sanitation and conser- 
vancy, and ooUocted statistics of death and birth in the area under 
its jurisdiction. The Municipal Board of Sirohi also managed 
water-supply in the town in Sirohi. 

Dungarpnr State 

Municipal administration in Dungarpur State was a gift of 
Maharawal Udai Singh. He established a Municipal Committee 
for the town of Dungarpur as early as 1897-^^® It consisted of a 
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few sahookars and other men of local influence and was presided 
over by the Dewan of the State. In the year 1905, a Municipal 
Oommittoo was set up at Sagwara and in 1908 another municipal 
committee was established at Galiakot to look after the sanitation 
and lighting arrangements in the towns.^^ In 1913, the Dungar- 
pur Municipal Act was passcd.^^® The Act provided for a Muni- 
cipal Board for the City of Dungarpixr and Municipal Committees 
for Galiakot and Sagwara which were to consist of all nominated 
members. The Central Board at Ihingarpur was given the 
supervising powers over the municipalities of Galiakot and 
Sagwara.^'® In 1921, an improvement change was made in the 
constitution of the Dungarpur Municipal Boald. Besides a 
President, it was to consist of 18 members — 3 official and 15 
elected. The Board was given the privilege to have a non-offi- 
cial President.'^* In 1926-27, elected element was also introduc- 
ed in the sub-committees of Sagwara and Galiakot.^^* According- 
ly, the Sagwara sub-committee was to consist of 6 members — 3 
elected and 3 nominated, with the Munsif of Sagwara as its 
President; and the Galiakot sub-committee of 4 members — 2 
elected aiid 2 nominated, with the Thanedar as its President. 

In order to make bettor provision for the organisation of 
municipal affairs in the State the municipal administration was 
overhauled under Forman No. 295, dated 25-8-1934.^^* The 
Central Board at Dungarpur w’as dissolved and 3 committees at 
Dungarpur, Sagwara, and Galiakot and a District Board at Dungar- 
pur were instituted. The Dungarpur Board consisted of 15 mem- 
bers — 6 nominated and 9 elected with the State Engineer as its 
I’reisdont ; the Sagw^ara Committee had 8 members — 4 elected 
and 4 nominated, with the Munsif of Sagwara as its President; 
the Galiakot Committee consisted of 8 members — 3 nominated 
and 5 elected, with the Police Sub-Inspector as its President. 


111. Adminigtrative Report, Dungarpur State, lQ04t-05, p, 11. 

112. Administrative Report, Dungarpur State, 1914-15, p. 19. 

118. The Dungarpur Municipal Act, 1913, pp. 1-6. 

114. Administrative Report, Dungarpur State, 1920-21, p. 40. 

116. Administrative Report, Dungarpur State, 1926-27, Municipalities. 
116. Admmietrative Report, Dungarpur State, 1934-35, p. 38. 
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Jn 1945, municipal boards wore established at Aspur and Sabla.’'^’ 
The Aspur Beard had 6 nominated members (3 official and 3 
non-official) with the Zilodar of Aspur as its Preisdent. The 
Sabla Beard consisted of 6 members, 3 official and 3 non-official, 
all nominated, with the Manager of the State Bank of Sabla as 
its President. 

Tn the meantime political consciousness started developing 
in the State as a result of the activities of the Praja Mandal and 
Sewa Sangh. The people started demanding elected municipali- 
ties in the Staje. Under the pressure of the people’s demand 
tlio constitution of the Dungarpur Board was amended by 
Forman No. 336, dated 25-2-1947. The scope of the activities 
of the Board was onlarged.^^* Franchise was broughlT* lower. 
Electoral rolle were prepared and the city was redivided into 
wards. Unfortunately owing to some incidents, elections to the 
Munici])ality wore posti)oned.^^* Soon, the state authorities 
decided to merge the State into the Union of Rajasthan. At 
the time of merger, there were 5 municipalities in the State, 
viz., Dungarpur, Sagwara, Galiakot, Aspur and Sabla.^®® 

Achievements 

The Town Committees of Aspur, Sabla, Sagwara and Galia- 
kot looked after the sanitation and lighting arrangements in the 
area under their jurisdiction. The Dungarpur Municipal Board 
undertook the sanitation and lighting arrangements and managed 
a library and a park in the capital. The Dungarpur District 
Board distributed quinine to the people of the district, through 
patwarics, foresters and school teachers. In short, the muni- 


117. Administrative Report, Dungarpur State, 1944-46, Municipalities. 

118. File No. iji— Municipal Election in Dungarpur, Law & Local Self- 
Department, Government of Union of Rajasthan, Udaipur, pp. 3-4. 

119. Ibid., p. 6, 

120. File No. 10/16 — Law Local Self Department, Rajasthan, Udaipur. 

Year 2005, V.S ; Report of tho Chief Executive Officer, DungMpur, 
13-6-1948. 

121. Hie above description of the achievements of the municipalities in 

the State of Dungarpur is based on the Annual Administrative Reports 
for the years 1904 to 1946. » 
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cipal aotivitioa performed in the State by the municipal agency 
were very few. 

Salient Features 

Municipal government in the State of Dun|[arpur had three 
distinct features. Firstly, the system of separate electorate was 
the basis of municipal election. This system was introduced by 
Ferman No. 336, of 25th February, 1947. Secondly, there existed 
a supervising institution in the form of District Board to super- 
vise the work of thi- Munici]>al sub-committees of j^abla, Galiakot, 
Aspur and Sagwara. Thirdly, there was no uniformity in the 
constitution and organisation of the municipalities in the State. 
The Dungarpur Municii)al Board was governed by the provisions 
of the Dungarpur Municipal Act, 1913, but there existed no 
legislation for the sub-committees of Sabla, Asi)ur, etc. They 
wore merely sanitary committees and worked under the District 
Board of the State. • 

Kushalgarh State 

In the Chiofshij) of Kushalgarh, a Municipal Board was ostab- 
lisliod in the year 1910. In tlie year 1913-14, it consisted of both 
oihcial and noiz-oflicial membens and was in its infancy.^®* For 
long, it remained in charge of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon of the 
State.’®* In 1942, a Munici])al Act was drafted and circulated for 
public opinion.’®* However, tlio bill was not given the shaj)e of 
an Act for the reasons not yet known. The Municipal affairs 
continued to bo managed in the same old fashion till 1948. 

At the time of merger in the Union of Rajasthan the capital 
town was the only place in the Chiefship of Kushalgarh where a 


122. Adminiatralive Report, Kushalgarh Chiejehip, Bajputana, 1913-14, 

p. 8. 

123. Admmistrative Report, Kushalgarh Chiefship, Bajputana, 1932-33, 
p. 4. 

124. Administrative Report, Kushalgarh Chiefship, Bajputana, 1942-43, 
p. 6. 
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municipality existed.^®* The Board looked after the sanitary 
and lighting arrangements in the town. It had no rcsomces of its 
own and was merely a state department. 

Banswara State 

The deplorable sanitary conditions in the beginning of the 
20th Century obliged Maharaja Shambhu Singh of Banswara to 
appoint a Committee under the Chairmanship of the Kotwal 
to report on the establishment of a municipal board for 
the toAMi.^®* On the recommendations of the Committee the 
Maharaja appointed a Municipal Committee for the town of 
Banswara in 1904.^®® The Municipal Committee consisted of one 
President, one Secretary and three members. In 1906, the 
Maharaja appointed Rao Sahab S.R. Giipta, tlie Kamdar of the 
State, as President of tlie Committee in place of the Fojdar.^®® 

In order to put the municipal administration on a sound foot- 
ing, the Banswara Miuiici pal Act (QuaidaBenovar Kama Intezam 
Municiijality Banswara) was enacted in 1912.^®* The Act provid- 
ed for municipal committee consisting of 1 2 members — 5 nominat- 
ed and 7 elected (by different committees of town). The Kamdar 
was its Ex-offieio President. Tlie Committee had the power to 
levy a few taxes.^®® In 1921 , with a view to improving the general 
condition of the village of Dunpur a sub-committee of five mem- 
bers was appointed.^®^ In the year 1928, the number of members 
of the Banswara Town Committee was raised from 12 to 15.^®* 

In 1937, Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta joined the State as its 
Dowan. His reformative outlook led the Maharaja to revise the 


126. File No. 10/16 — Law <t- Loral Self Department, Rajasthan, Udaipur, 
Year 2005 V.S. : Report of the Chief Executive Officer, Kuehalgarh 
Municipality, 26-5-1948. 

126. FUe No. 22Q—Darbar Intjam Municipality Banswara, p. 2. 

127. Ibid., Order No. 1674, dated 19-7-1904, p. 21. 

1 28. Ibid., Order No. 1 628, dated 30-10-1906, p. 31 . 

129. The Banswara Municipal Act, 1912, p. 1. 

130. Ibid.,p. 7. 

131 . Administrative Report, Banswara State, 1920-21 , p. 1 6. 

132. Administrative Report, Banswara State, 1927-28, p. 19. 
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constitution of the Banswara Municipality. Soon a Municipal 
Act was enacted and put into force on February 1, 1939.^®* 
According to this Act, the Banswara Municipality was to consist 
of a President (Dewan of the State), a Vice-President (elected by 
the members of the Board), and 23 members — nine nominated and 
the rest elected by the people.'®* Every persop, who was of 21 
years of age, a domicile of Banswara and fulfilWd the prescribed 
property or educational qualifications, was eligible to vote in the 
municipal election.'®* The Board, constituted under the Act of 
1939, did good work. It apj)ointed a few sub-committees like 
the Finance Committee, the Building Committee, the Sanitation 
Committee, the City Improvement Committee ahd the Power- 
house sub-committee. These committee's met at regular intervals 
and transacted business cntru.sted to them. Besides looking to 
the sanitation and lighting arrangements in its jurisdiction, the 
Board also did some useful v\ork in tlu' field of education, recrea- 
tion and welfare. It gave annrial grant-in-aid to the Arabic 
School, Bohra School and Hamilton Library. It constructed and 
maintained a jtark in the municipal comj)ound and installed a 
radio-set there for the recreation of tlu' peoj)le. It also gave 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 600/- for the construction of a Shamshan Ghat. 
The Board took stops to prevent epidemics and distributed 
medicines feu of charge. In short, the Board did useful work 
in the field of munici]»al activities assigned to it. 

In the context of changing political situation the Maharaja 
realised the need for reforms in the Municipal legi.slation. He 
made it quite clear in his speech before the Rajya Parishad on 
January 1 2, 1 946. Tlw? Maharawal said : “I know that the Act un- 
der which the Municipal Board is working suffers from serious 
defects and shortcomings.”'®® As such, a reformed Municipal Act 
was assented by the Maharaja on March 8, 1947.'®' Accordingly, 
the Banswara Municipal Board was to consist of 22 members. 


133. Fih No. 226 — Darbar Intjam Municipality, Banswara, p. 107. 

134. The Banswara Municipal Act, 1938, pp. 1-2. 

136. File No. 220— Darbar Intjam Municipality, Banswara, p. 112. 

136. Speech of Mahara'^^al : reported in the "Banswara State Gazette", 
1-2-1946. 

1 37. The Bansuara State Municipal Ait, 1947, p. 1. (Published in Bans- 
wara State Gazette of 1-4-1947). 
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Of the 22 members, 14 were to be elected and the rest were to be 
nominated by the Government of the State.*** The term of the 
Board was to be 3 years. The franchise was lowered but adult 
franchise was not granted. The President and the Vice-President 
wore to be elected by the members of the Municipal Board from 
amongst themselves. Besides its obligatory and discretionary 
functions, the Board was given power to levy taxes, to pass bye- 
laws and to acquire or dispose of property.**'* 

'Fho Act of 1947 was a marked improvement on the previous 
Act. Firstly, the Board was given statutory status. Secondly, 
the powers and functions of the Board were considerably enlarg- 
ed. Thirdly, provision was made for an elected President and 
a Deputy P*resldent. Lastly, the franchise was considerably 
extended. In spite of these good features, it contained very 
undemocratic 'feature and that was the retention of nominated 
members. 

At the time of the State’s integration into the Union of 
Rajasthan there was only one Municipal Board in the Banswara 
State, the one in the capital town constituted under the provision 
of the Municipal Act of 1947. It was composed of 22 members 
■ — 14 elected and 8 nominated. It had an elected President and 
the Deputy President, as well.**® 

Partabgarh State 

A municipality in Partabgarh was established in 1893.*** It 
was a State department.*** A Municipal Act was also framed in 
1908.*** The Act provided for a Board consisting of some elected 


138. Ibid., p. 4. 

139. Ibid. (Banswara State Gazette, 2-1-6-1947 & 16-6-1947), p. 10. 

140. File No. 10/16 — Law <t> Local Self Department, Oovemment of Rajaa- 
than, Udaipur, Year 2006 V.S. : Report of the Chief Executive Ofi^r, 
Banswara Municipality. 

141 . G.H. Ojha : History of BajptUana, Volume III, Pt. 1, p. 179. 

142. Partabgarh State Municipal Act, 1008. 

143. Ibid., Section 4, 
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and some nominated members. Elections were to be contested 
on communal basis; dilferent castes were to elect different mem- 
bers.^** The Maharajakumar was to be its President.^*® The 
work of the Municipality was divided into two branches — General 
Committee and Working Committee. The former was to hold its 
mooting once a month and to decide poboy. The details were to be 
left to the Working Committee.^®® The Act was put into force in 
1909.^*^ In 1917, the size of the Committee was enlarged.^®® 

In 1938 the Maharaja of Partabgarh, with the object to make 
better provisions for the organisation and working of Municipal 
Board and to provide share to the people in arranging their own 
local affairs, enacted the Partabgarh State Municipal Act. The 
Act provided for a Municipal Council of 23 members — 15 elected 
and 8 nominated with the Dew'an of the State as its Ex-officio 
President.’®* The Act also provided for a working* committee of 
9 members to carry on the day-to-day administration of the 
Municipality.^®* The workiiig committee u’as empowered to 
elect its own Chairman from elected members. Thb Municipal 
Board was to be a corporate body with its seal and w'as given pow- 
er to acquire as well as to dispo.se of jwoperty.’®’ Every person 
W'ho was of 21 years of age andfulfilled the prescribed j)ropcrty or 
other qualifieations had the right to vote.’®* The Munici])al 
Committee w’as to perform a few municipal functions.’®* It was 
also empow^erod to levy certain taxes, viz., the tax on Tongas, 
the entertainment tax, etc. ;’®® to frame bye-laws;’®® to inspect 
food articles, etc.’®* On November 19, 1947, the Maharaja grant- 


144. Ibid., Section 6. 

146. Ibid., Section 7. 

146. Ibid., Sections 13-17. 

147. Administrative Report, Partabgarh State, Year ending 30-9-1909, 
Municipality. 

148. Administrative Report, Partabgarh State, 1917, Municipalities. 

149. Parfa&t/ar/t Act, 1938, Article 8(a), p. 6. Section 12, p. 12. 

150. Ibid., Section 1 6, pp. 12-13. 

161. Ibid., Section 8(b), p. 6. 

162. Ibid., Section 9, p. 8. 

163. Ibid., Section 40, p. 23. 

154. Ibid., Section 25-26, p. 16. 

166. Ibid., Section 64, pp. 33-34. 

1 66. Ibid, Section 63, p. 28. 
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edan elected president to the Board.^’ At the time of the merger, 
there was in the State only one Municipality at Partabgarh.“* 

Achievraientg 

The Partahgarh Municipal Board made the sanitation and 
lighting arrangements in the capital town. It constructed and 
repaired latrines, urinals and drains; paved streets and rastas. 
Educational and health activities were also undertaken by the 
Board. During the year 1947-48 the Board spent Rs. 2,252 on 
sanitation, Rs. 6,627 on lighting, Rs. 4,500 on health, Rs. 1,716 
on construotibn and Rs 900 on education. Tlie expenditure 
incurred during the said period shows the good \\ ork done by the 
Board.^®* 

SlamhUai Shamlat 

The Sambhar Town Municipality : A municipality for tlie 
Sanibliar ?!hamlat area, consisting of 12 nominatetl members 
(6 from salt traders and 6 from the general public) was established 
in 1934 to look after the general sanitation and other aspects of 
municipal administration.^®^ Its work was qtiite satisfactory 
in both these respects. During the years prec'eding and after the 
Second World War, the OovcTiiments of Jodhpur and Jaipur took 
measures to improve municipal administration in their respective 
States, and, as such, it was only proper to give the people of 
Sambhar a share in the management of their local affairs. So, in 
1947, the Sambhar Shamlat Municipal Act was passed. Accord- 
ingly, elective element was introduced in the Board and powers 
and functions of the municipality were enlarged.’®* Elections 

167. Announcement Partabgarh (typed copy enclosed with the Act), p. 
1938. 

168. File No* 10/16 — Law db Local Self Department , Rajasthan, Udaipur, 
Year 2005, V.S. ; Report of Chief Executive Officer, Partabgarh. 

169. Ibid. 

160. Sambhar Shamlat area comprises of 12 villages with an area of 110 
square miles and was under the joint administration of the Govern- 
ments of Jaipur and Jodhpur since 1709 A.D. 

161. Administrative Reports, Jodhpur State, 1934-35, p. 80. 

162. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1947-48, Municipalities, 
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were held at the end of 1947, and the new Municipal Board 
started functioning in the beginning of 1948. 

In the preceding linos wo have studied the historical growth, 
powers, achievements, and salient features of the urban local 
self-gov(^rnments in the States of Western and ^the Southern 
divisions of Kajasthan. In the 3 iext (bapter avo shall study the 
historical growth, ] 30 wers and functions, etc., of tlio urban local 
self-government in the states forming the Eastern Division of 
Rajasthan and will attempt a critical and co-ordinated survey of 
the municipal administration in Tiajastlian as o Avhole. 



OHAPTBE SIGHT 


Urban Local Self-Government in the 
Eastern Division of Rajasthan 

Jaipur State « 

Municipality was established in the City of Jaipur for the 
first time in 1869.^ It had eleven nominated members igpluding 
the Chairman.® The Committee did not function satisfactorily. 
Therefore, in August 1923, the State Council appointed a com- 
mittee of eleven persons to devise ways and moans of overhauling 
the whole ^stem.® On the recommendations of the Committee, 
a new municipal regulation was passed in August 1926, and was 
brought into force. The ntimber of members was increased to 
26 including one president, 20 non- official members and 5 ex- 
officio members. 

The Regulation was a marked imj)rovement on the existing 
state of affairs as it gave definite rules and instructions, laid down 
a constitution of the committee, clearly defined the jTOwers and 
functions of the Chairman and other Officers, and prescribed a 
definite procedure for the conduct of business, for tlie grant of 
contracts, for the impoKsition of municipal taxes and for the ad- 
ministration of municipal fiiianc'e. The Regulation also invested 
the Committee with the usual powers of control in respect of 
sanitation and other matters bearing up^n public health, safety 
and convenience.* But the Regulation of 1926 did not satisfy 
the people as it did not grant elected element in the municipality. 


1. Jaipur, p. 66; 

Admin%8VraUve Report, Jaipur State, 1870-71, p. 193. 

2. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1870-71, p. 193. 

3. AdministraHve Report, Jaipur State, 1922-1926, p. 

4. Administrative Report, Jaipur State,\922-26, p. 110, 
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Therefore, the public held a meeting on September 2, 1927, adopt- 
ed a resolution that the city municipality should consist only of 
elected members.® Again, in August 1928, the people of Jaipur 
addressed an open letter (already referred to in Chapter III) to 
the Viceroy when he visited Jaipur, enlisting a few demands in- 
cluding the demand for the establishment of a municipal committee 
at Jaipur consisting of elected members.® But nothing happened 
till 1938. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur, with the object to regularise the 
functions and powers of the Jaipur Municipal Committee, passed 
a Jaipur Municipal Act in 1938.’ The Act of 19S8 was marked 
by three distinct features. Firstly, elective element was introdiic- 
ed in the municipality. Tt was provided in the Act that no less 
than 60% members were to be elected and not more than 26% 
of the nominated meml)(‘rs were to be olfieers of the Government.® 
Owners of houst\s of tlie vahio of lls, 2,000/- and above, or 
graduates, or j>ersons getting a salary or pension of Rs. 200/- 
were tol)e (‘ligilde to vote in the elections to the municipality.® 
Secondly, the ]\Iuni(*i])ality was given a Umited power of impos- 
ing taxes. The municipality could levy (vith the previous 
sanction of the Government and subject to its approval) a tax on 
vehicles, house scavenging and jmvato latrines. Thirdly, the 
Government was empowered to declare any area as municipal 
area.’® 

In spite of these features, the new Act suffered from a few 
defects also. Firstly, there was no provision for an elected 
Chairman. Secondly, the franchise was kept verj" restricted. 
The number of voters in the city was 4,576, i.o., 2.6% of the popula- 
tion. Thirdly, the powers and functions of the municipality were 

5. “J'/ie Indian National Herald"', September 9, 1927. 

6. “T/ie Hindustan Times'', 4-8-1928. 

7. Constitutional Ee forms in Jaipur, Eeport of the Committee on Con^ 
stiUitional Eeforms, 1943. 

8. Jaipur Municipal Act, 1938, Socjtion 12, p. 5. 

9. Constitutional Refortns in Jaipur, Eeport of the Committee on Consti- 
fufional Eeforms, 1943, Appendix 4; 

Jaipur Municipal Act, 1938, p. 20. 

10. Jaipur Municipal Act, 1938, Section 9, p. C, 
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' very limited. Its functions related mostly to sanitation and public 
health. Fourthly, the municipality was not granted separate 
statutory powers. The elections to the Jaipur Municipal Board 
were held in December 1938. The new Board consisted of 30 
members — 15 elected and 15 nominated. It had a nominated 
Chairman. It continued to function as a department of the state. 
In 1939, a municipality with a small elective clement was estab- 
lished in Hindon.^^ In 1941 , the Jaipur State Small Town Rules 
wore framed and a few town committees were established.’^ 

In November 194^1, the (Jovernmont of Jaijuir State enacted 
‘The City of Jaipur Municipal Act.’’® The Act ])rovided for the 
establishment of an expanded Municipal Council of 36 members — 
27 elected and 9 nominated The Vi(‘c-Chairman was tolSo elect- 
ed by the moYnbers of the Municipal Council from amongst them- 
selve.s.’® Franchise was also kept fairly low. The Municipality 
was given large; number of obligatory and optional functions to 
perform, sut'h as the construction of buildings and maintenance of 
public parks, gardens, libraries, raiiseums, lunatic asylums, rest 
houses, dharamshalas.’® The Municipality was given ])owers to 
make rules and bye-laws. It was also given pow'crs to hold 
projierty, to l(;vy taxes and to suspend any tax.” 

In spite of a few ,shortcomiug.s, the Act of 1943 was a marked 
improvement on the Act of 1938 as it provided for an elected 
Vice-Chairman, gave statutory ])owcrs to the municipalities, 
lowered the franchise considerably and enlarged the functions and 
l)owors of the Boards. Elections to Jaipur Municipality were held 
on June 14, 1944. The first meeting of the council was held on 
June 29, 1944. The elected members put forth a demand for an 
elected President. The demand being rejected, they staged a 


11. P.C. Jain (Editor) ; Op. Cit., p. 38. 

12. Jaipur, p. 6C. 

13. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1946-47, p. 44; 

The City o} Jaipur Municipal Act, 1943, p. 1. 

14. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1940-47, p. 44 ; 

The City of Jaipur Municipal Act, 1943, Section 9. 

16. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1946-47, p. 44. 

16. The City of Jaipur Municipal Act, 1943, SectionB 71, 72, 73. 

17. The City Jaipur Municipal Act, 1643^ Sections 62, 70. 
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walk'Out and then 23 of them resigned. So the by-elections ^ 
were held but in by-eloctions the same old members were 
returned.^® Consequently, in June 1045, an elected Clxairman 
was granted and Shri Devi Sliankor Tiwari was elected to the 
post.“ 

In December 1943, tlie Jaipur State Town Murticipalities Act 
was passed.*® It provided for the establishment of municipal 
boards in every town with a population of 6,000 or more. These 
municipal boards wore to consist of some oltjcted and some nomi- 
nated members.*^ The franohi,se was kept fairly low. The 
Cliairmen of the boards were to be government (jfficials at the 
outset but gradually with the growing public interest in local 
affairs some of them were to bo rc‘])laced by the elected Chairmen.** 
The Vice-Chairman in every case was to fie an electefl one.*® The 
total number of members for the board Avas to vary from 10 to 16 
according to the size of tlie municipal board.** The (^lairman 
was to be the executive Jiead of the municipal ailministration 
subject to the general control of the government.*® 

The boards wore given obligatory and discretionary functions, 
such as lighting and watering the public streets, extinguishing 
fires and protecting life and the jiroperty, coiAstructing and main- 
taining public streets and culverts, obtaining supply of water, 
registering births and deaths, housing and maintaining the desti- 
tutes, orphans and crippled, etc., making survey, providing 
music for the people, taking census, planting and maintaining 
trees, promoting of public health and infant welfare, and grant- 
ing loans to encourage local arts and industries.*® The boards 
wore given powers to frame ntles for regulating the conduct 
of business as well as for the general guidance of municipal 
servants.** The boards were also empowered to leAry taxes on 

18. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1943-44, pp. 112-113. 

19. “Lohnni", Juno 20, 1945. 

20. Jaipur, p. 66. 

21. The Jaipur State Toum Municipalities Act, Section 8(1), 1943. 

22. Ibid., Section 22(1 & 2). 

23. The Jaipur State Town Municipalities Act, 1943, Section 24(4). 

24. Jaipur, p. 66. 

26. Ibid. 

26. The City of Jaipur Municipal Act, 1943, Sections 63-56. 

27. Ibid., Section 44, pp. 45-47. 
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^buildings, land-holdings, vehicles and on goods brotight in or 
sent out from the municipal limit.*® 

Subsequent Refonns 

In November 1946, the (lovernraont of Jaipur constituted 
a municipal fund to help tlio Municipal Board of Jaipur 
whose financial condition was not sound.*® Furthermore, 
the State gave an annual grant of one lac nipces for the years 
1946-47 and 1947-48. A non-recurring grant of 5 Lacs rupees and 
a loan of equal amount uore also sanctioned in 1947-48 for financ- 
ing the two major works required, i e., doxibling the water supply, 
and compk'tioii of the underground severs.*® In July 1948, the 
Jaipur City Minu'cipal (Amendment) Act was passed. This Act 
introduced the ])rincii)al of adxdt franchise for the first tira^in the 
State.®* At the time* of the mergiT of the State into the Union of 
Rajasthan there existed a Municipal Board at Jaipur and 37 
Tow 11 Boards. 

Achievements 

Municipal boards in Jaipur State did some useful work®* 
during 194.')-1949. 'flu' J.iipur City Munici])al Board constructed 
bridges, quaiters for the jioor, public latrines, urinals and drains. 
It paved the rastas and plantetl tives on various roads. It took 
steps to tighten up the municipal bye-laA\s regulating public 
health, sanitation and traffic. It maintained two municipal fire- 
fighting lorries and a number of Bhistii's to cht'ck the out-breaks 
of fire in the city. Licence's were issued for hackney carriages, 
bullock-carts, drays, and Motor Vehioe®. It also collected the 
vital statistics of births and deaths. It started a campaign 
against stray dogs. In 1944, it organised a Health Exhibition. 
Beading rooms wure also opened at a few Choluries in the city. 
The Town Municipalities looked after saiiitation and lighting 

28. Ibid., Section 46, pp. 48-56. 

29. Jaipur, p, 66 ; 

Administrative Report, Jaijmr State, 1940-47, p. 143. 

30. Administrative Report, Jaipur Slate, 1947-48, p. 14l. 

31. Jaipur, p. G6— Note : Elections on the basis of adult franchise 

were hold in the bcgmniKg of 19.50. 

32. The description of achiovements is based on The Annual Administra- 
tive Report, Jaipur Slate, I9l6 to 1948. 
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arrangomonta in thoir respective areas. A few boards took steps ' 
also to pave the streets, constructed public parks and open read- 
ing rooms. 

Salient Features 

The growth of municipal administration in the'State of Jaipur 
was marked by two features. Firstly, the powers and status 
which the municipal government enjoyed in the State wore the 
result of continuous public demand and pressure. Though 
Maharaja Ram Singh had established, of his own accord, Munici- 
palityfor the city of Jaipur in 1869, yet, in true stfnse, a munici- 
pality enjoying the corporate privileges came into being only in 
1943. Secondly, municipal movement made great strides in the 
forties of the jjresent century. In 1939, there were only two 
municipalities in the State but the number rose to 38 by the close 
of 1948. Out of these 38, 16 municipalities had cclected Chair- 
men. Steps W(‘re also taken to imiuove their financial condition. 
In comparison with the British Provinces the movement was still 
in its elementary state in 1948. 

Kishansarh State 

Municipal government in Kishangarh State came into being 
in 1895.*® In that year a Municipal Board of a few nominated 
members (official as well as non-official) was established for the 
town of Kishangarh. In 1901, a Municipal Board for Sarwar was 
established.** In 1903, a Municipal Board for Bupnagar was 
established but only to be dispensed with in 1909.®* In 1932, a 
Municipal Board for Madanganj was established.®* All these 
boards consisted wholly of nominated members and were presided 
over by the nominated presidents. In 1939, the Kishangarh 
State Advisory Board passed a resolution urging the Ruler to 
establish municipalities in the State in an organisedform.*^ There- 


33. Administrative Report, Kishangarh State, 1910-11, p. 11. 

34. Ibid. 

36. Ibid. 

86. Administrative Report, Kishangarh State, 1937-38, p. 9. 

37. FUe No. Advisory Board, Kishangarh State, Year 1996, V.S. 
Resolution No. 32. 
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,fore, a committee of six members under the Chairmanship of 
Shri A.L. Bapna was appointed to prepare a scheme for municipal 
reforms.*® The committee prepared a draft bill and submitted it 
to the Advisory Board on April 14, 1941.*® The bill provided for a 
board consisting of some elected and some nominated members. 
Persons who had attained the ago of 18 years and possessed the 
prescribed property and educational qualifications were given the 
right to vote at the municipal elections. Provision was also 
made for an elected chairman. The board was given a large 
number of municipal functions to perform. The draft bill was 
approved by the Advisory Board with a few amendments and was 
submitted to the Mahkma Khas for approval,*® It was approved 
by the Ruler and on receiving his assent it became an Act in 1943. 
However, the Act remained only on paper and was nevef mater- 
ialised and, as such, the old municipalities continued to function." 

The Kisliangarli State Praja Mandal, which came into being 
in 1946, requested the Maharaja to establish elected municipalities 
in the State." But the Ruler paid no heed to the request of the 
Praja Mandal." Left with no other alternative, the Praja Mandal, 
iiiDecoraber 1946, launched a movement to achieve its objective. 
This forced the Ruler to accede to the demands of the Praja Man- 
dal.** Consequently, municipalities in the State were reorganised 
and elections were held in 1947.** 

At the time of the merger of Kishangarh State into the Union 
of Rajasthan there were two municipalities in the State, viz., 
Kishangarh and Sarwar. The Kishangarh Municipality consist- 
ed of 17 members — 14 elected and 3 nominated ; and the Sarwar 
Municipality consisted of 11 members — 9 elected and 2 nominat- 

38. File No. TiA—Advisorjf Board Kishangarh State, Year 1990, V.S., 
p. 7. 

39 and 40. File No. 118A— Advisory Board Year 1997 V.S., Draft 
Munioipal Act. 

41 to 44 : PoAonal investigation, based on the information received 
by Rao Sahib Gopichand Ohhajer, Shri Fayiaj Ali, Shri Chaud Mai 
Mehta, Shri Gulrajji Darda, etc. 

45. FUe No. 10/15— Law and Local Self^Oovemment, Rajasthan, 
Udaipur, Year 2005, V.8, ; Report of the Chairman, Montoipal 
Committee, Kishangarh dated 14-5-1948. 
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ed. These committees had very few municipal functions. They had 
no powers to impose taxes, albeit they could make recommebda-’ 
tions for the imposition of a tax.** Thus the municipal adminis- 
tration in the State was completely in its infancy even in 1948. 

Tonk State 

Municipality was first established in the Caiiital city of Tonk 
in 1898.*’ In 1908, municipalities were established in tho towns 
of Aligarh, Chhabra, Sironj, and Nirabahera.** They worked in 
the same old mode till 1939. Then in 1939, the Nawab pas.sod a 
Municipal Act. Under the provisions of the Act all i&unicipalitios 
were re-organised and municipalities wore established at Tonk, 
Sironj, Nimbabora, Chliabra, and Pirwa.*® Those municipalities 
consisted of electofl as well as nominated members. Elected mem- 
bers wore elected on the basis of restricted franchise and separate 
electoral system.*® These municij)alities were mainly required 
to look after sanitation and public health. They had the power 
to impo.so taxes, such as slaughtf^r tax, Teh Bazar Tax, light tax, 
licence fee and road toll of the Banas River. In 1943, the Tonk 
municipality was granted an elected president.®* 

At the time of the State’s merger into tho Union of Rajas- 
than, there were five municipalities in Tonk State, i.e., Tonk, 
Sironj, Nimbahera, Oihabra and Pinva.** Each municipality had 
a Municipal Committee consisting of elected as well as nominated 
members. The Chairman of Tonk municipality was elected from 
amongst the members of the Board for 3 years, Avhile in other 
municipalities tho Nazim (Stib-District Officer) of the respective 
parganas was their ex-officio President. Sanitation and public 
health were looked after by all these municipalities, but their work 


46. Ibid. 

47. Adminiatrative Report, Tonk State, 1904-06, p. 6. 

48. Administrative Report, Tonk State, 1908-09, p. 83. 

49 . Administrative Report, Tonk State, 1939-40, p. 53. 

60. Ibid., p. 56. 

61. Administrative Report, Tonk State, 1 945-40, p. 05. 

68 . File No, lOjlS—Law Loral Self Government, Rajasthan, Udaipur, 
Year 2006, V.S. ; Report of the Collector, Tonk, 10-9-1948. 
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was far from being satisfatory.® 

iUwar State 

The Maharaja established a Municipal Oommittee consisting 
of a few nominated member^ for the capital city of Alwar in 1880.^ 
Subsequently, municipalities were established at Bamgarh (1883), 
Bahadurpur (1884), Tijara (1886), Bajgarh (1886), Shahabad 
(1891), Govindgarh (1891), and Behror (1891).5® In 1903, the Alwar 
Municipal Committee Act was passed. The Act provided for a 
Municipal Committee of 14 me)nber3 including the President and 
the Vice-President.^ The members, the President, and the Vice- 
President were to be nominated by His Highness. The President 
of Alwar Municipal Committee was to be in charge q£ District 
Municipal Committees.®’ The number of District Municipal 
Committees rose to 28 during the year 1920-21 and it reached 32 
in 1923-24.®® In 1922, Maharaja Jai Singh ordered the revision 
of the Municipal Act of 1903. In between 1922 and 1932 five 
drafts were prepared for the revision but the Maharaja dis- 
approved of them all. After the Maharaja’s banishment, the 
Alwar State Municipalities and Small Town Committees Act of 
1934 was jiassed.®* Accordingly, the municipalities in the State 
were re-organised and a SmaU Town Committee was established 
at Bajgarh. The Alwar Municipal Board was composed of 20 
nominated and 4 official members and the Small Town Committee 
of Bajgarh consisted of 15 nominated and 3 official members. 
The presidents of the Board and the Committee were to be nomi- 
nated by the Maharaja. The Board and the Town Committee was 


63. Ibid. 

64. File No. 243 — Administrahve Seport, Alivar Municipality, 
1916-17, p.2. 

65. File No, 113— “Anntial Administrative Reports, Alwar MunicipaU' 

1911-12, p. 3. 

66. File No. 1531 FI23— Municipal Act, Alwar State : Alwar Municipal 
Cjornmittee-Aot No. 1 of 1903, p. 2. 

67. File No. 243— Annual Adminietrative Report for the year 1920-21, 
Municipality Ahoar State ; 

Alwar Annual Administrative Report for the year 1325 •23. 

68. Ibid., pp. 42, 172, 188. 

69. Admirvislralive Report, Alwar State, 138-39, p. 193. 
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given wide obligatory and optional functions to perform, viz., 
construction and maintenance of public streets, urinals, drains, 
etc.; registration of births and deaths; lighting and cleaning of 
public streets, etc.*® In 1936, a Town Committee of 14 members 
— 11 nominated and 3 officials — ^was established at Tijara.®^ 

t 

On May 25, 1938, the Alwar Praja Mandal put forth a de- 
mand for elected municipalities in the State.®'* But the Govern- 
ment paid no heed to the Praja Mandal demand and the 
Mandal was obliged to launch a movement to achieve its 
objective. The movement was suspemded only wlj^en the State 
authorities agreed to the demand.*® In 1939, the Alwar Munici- 
pal Board was reconstituted. Accordingly, it was to consist of 
24 members — 20 elected, 2 nominated to represent women and 
depressed classes, and the remaining 2 officials.®* A person who 
fulfilled certain age and property or educational (pialifications was 
entitled to vote at an election.*® The first elections were held in 
November, 1939.*® As the Praja Mandal was not a* registered 
association, the elections w^crc contested by the Praja Mandal 
workers individually. They organised a Progressive Tarty in the 
municipality but the party soon disintegrated.®^ In 1940, the 
Alwar Municipal Board was granted a non-official Chairman. 
But the appointment of a non-official Chairman gave rise to jea- 
lousy amongst the members of the Board and, as such, on January 
31, 1941, they passed a resolution favouring the appointment of 
an official as President of the Board.*® Resultantly, a Magistrate 
was appointed as President of the Board.*® In the same year the 

60. Alwar State Mnnioipalities and Small Town Act of 1934, pp. 2-17. 

61. File No. 5 -D I -Introduction of Election Si/etem in Town Com- 
mittee, Tijara, p.2. 

62. Alxoar Praja Mandal File — Workers' Conference, August 1946, p. 4. 

63. Ibid., 

64. Administrative Report, Alwar State, 1940-41, p, 228. 

66. Ibid. 

66. Alwar Praja Mandal File— ^ Workers' Conference, August 1946. 

67. Ibid. 

68. File No, 668-D/4fl Volume II— Arrangement for the Office of President 
of Alwar Board an I Small Town Committees, Resolution of 31 -1-1941 . 

69. Ibid., Letter No. Nil dated 3-4-1941. 
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, people of Tijara put forth a demand for an elected Town Board. 
The Government agreed to the popular demand and sanctioned the 
introduction of election system which came into force from 
April 1, 1942.™ On the demand of the people of Kherli, the Gov- 
ernment sanctioned, in 1944, the establishment of a Town Com- 
mittee of 9 members — 7 non-official and 2 official.’^ In 1946, 
the Alwar Municipalities and Town Committees Act was 
amended to provide for an elected President for the Alwar Muni- 
cipality.™ Lala Kashi Ram was unanimously elected as Presid- 
ent of the Board. Subsequently, the Town Committees of 
Tijara and llajgarh were also granted the privilege to elect their 
presidents. ’ Thus, in 1948, there existed one Municipality 
at Alwar city and 3 Town Committees at Rajgarh, Tijara and 
Kherli and, till then, their composition remained unchanged. 

Achievements 

The jWwar Municipal Board carried out sanitary and light- 
ing arrangement duties. For sanitation puri)osos it maintained 
a staff consisting of a health officer, sanitary inspectors, menials 
and about 200 sw'eepers. During 1941-1945, the Board spent 
one lac and five thousand rupees on sanitation and thirty-four 
thousand rupees on lighting. It also made arrangements 
for sprinkling water on the roads and fire-brigades. It started 
a campaign against stray dogs. It also took steps to construct 
and repair latrines, urinals and drains in the town and spent 
about two thousand rupees on it between 1941 and 1945. The 
Town Committees performed only sanitation and lighting duties 
in the area under their jurisdiction.™ 


70. File No. 676-D/W— of Election System in Town Com- 
mittee Tijara^ Order September 23, 1941 , p. 14. 

71. File No^ 929/D/41 — Establishment of Town Committee at Kherli, p. 
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72. ** Alwar State 28th November, 1945. 

73. File No, 568/D/40, Volume II— Letter No. 2735, P^ime Minietery 
dated 20-12-1945. 

74. The description of the achievements of the municipalities is based on 
the Annual Administrative Eeport, Alwar State, from 1932 to 1946, 
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SaUent FeatnreB 

One of the distinctive features of the development of 
municipal administration in the State was the provision for the 
representation of women and depressed classes in the Municipal 
Board of Alwar City. Another was the introduc'^on of elections 
in the Municipal Board and Town Committees on the basis of 
joint electorate with an elected Chairman. But the financial 
resources of the Board or Committees were very meagre and their 
powers and functions were very limited. 

Bharatpur State 

A humble beginning in tlie direction of Urban Local Self- 
Government in the State of Bharatpur was made. in the year 
1895.’® In that year the Maliaraja appointed a Sanitary Com- 
mittee of five members — four official and one non-official. The 
Committee was reconstituted and renamed as the Sanitary 
Board in 1897.’* The Board was to compose of 5 members, one 
President and one Vice-President. In 1898, a Sanitary Board 
was established in the town of Deeg.” 

In the year 1901, The Bharatpur Municipal Board Rules 
were framed.’® The Sanitary Board, Bharatpur was converted 
into a Municipal Board.’® It was to consist of 12 mombers, in- 
cluding the President and Vice-President. All members were 
to be appointed by the State Council. The Town was to be divid- 
ed into 12 wards and each member was to bo in charge of a ward.®® 
In June 1904, Deeg Sanitary Board was converted into a Munici- 
pal Board.®’' In September 1905, Tlie Municipal Board of Bharat- 


75. Administrative Report, Bharatpur State, 1895-96, p. 26. 

76. Administrative Report, Bharatpur State, 1897-98, p. 13. 

77. Administrative Report, Bharatpur State, 1902-03, p. 13. 

78. File JVo. 242 (From 1900 A.D. to 1915) — Constitution of Municipal 
Board, Bharatpur, p. 160. 
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pur was reconstituted with the District Magistrate as its President, 
the City Magistrate as Vice-President, the Agency Surgeon and 
the State Engineer as ex-officio advisers and the Assistant En- 
gineer and the Assistant Surgeon as its ex-officio members.** 

In 1907, Sanitary Boards were established at Kama, Kum- 
her, Weir, Bayana and Bhtisawar.*® In the year 1923, Maha- 
raja Kishan Singh sanctioned a Reorganisation Scheme for 
Bharatpur Municipal Board.** In accordance with the Scheme 
the number of wards was reduced to 6 and a non-official 
member wa^ to represent each ward. In addition to the ward 
members, 9 state officials were also made the members of the 
municipality. 

On O'etober 4, 192.5, ihe people of Bharatpur City, on the 
occasion of His Highness’s birthday, presented an ‘Abhinandan 
Patra’ to High Higlmess wherein they roqiiosted the Maharaja 
to give sf popular character to the municipalities in the State. 
In reply to this, the Maharaja promised to introduce election sys- 
tem in the munici |:)alities of the State from November, 1925.*® To 
give effect to this, the His Highness gave his assent to the Bharat- 
pur Municipal Act on November 18, 1925.®* According to the 
Act, the Bharatpur Municipal Board was to consist of 17 
members — 10 elected, two nominated non-officials and 5 officials.*'^ 
Tlie Deeg Municij)al Board was to compose of 11 momber-s — 6 
elected, 3 nominated officials and 2 nominated non-officials.** The 
term of the members was to bo 3 years.*® The President and the 
Vice-President were to be elected by the members but they 
were to bo ap])ointed only on the approval of the Ruler. How- 
ever, provision was made for nominating a President, for the 
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first year.*® One-third of tho members were to form the quo- 
rum.®^ The Municipal Board was given multifarious municipal, 
duties. The Municipal Board was also to have powers to levy 
certain taxes, like octroi duties, licences, fees, etc.,®® and to 
frame bye-laws.®® 

State Municipal Election Rules were approved by the Coun- 
cil of State in its Resolution No. 1398, dated August 13, 1935. 
Every person who had attained the ago of 20 years and had 
monthly income of not less than twenty rupees or was owner of a 
property in municipal area of tho value of not less tlian Rs. 2000/- 
or paid land-revcmie of not less than Rs. 10/- or paid house rent 
of Rs. 20/- per year and was not of unsound mind, was given the 
right to vote in tho elections to th<i municipality. 

In 1936, Sanitary Boards wore established at Rupbas, 
Nagar, Pahari and Nadbai.®* In 1937, the designations of the 
President and Vice-President of Bharatpur Municipal Board 
wore changed to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman.®® Rules for 
Town Boards in the State of Bliaratpur were sanetioiusl by the 
Council of State in its Resolution No. 2568 dated December 14, 
1937.®® Each Town Board was to consist of three ox-officio 
members — Tahsildar, Naib-Tahslldar and Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
and four non-official members.®^ The non-official members to 
bo appointed by tho members of the State Council (in cliargc of 
the Town Boards) from the respectable residents of the town who 
might be considered suitable for tho purpose.®® The term of the 
non-official members was to be 3 years.*® The Town Boards 
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were to have multifarious duties, like making necessary 
arrangements for the control of offensive or injurious occu- 
pations anil malpractiees, occasionally inspecting all sources 
of drinking water, such as wells, tanks, pokhars, and pools, to 
make arrangements for cleaning them and to ]>roteet them from 
pollution and to have the water medically tested from time to 
time; to take steps for the suppression of rabid and stray dogs; 
to secure registration of births and deaths; and to prevent 
encroachment on public roads and seats.^®® 

In 1941, the Maharaja decided to introduce a few reforms in 
the Bharatpur Municipal Board and announced the reforms on 
the occasion of the Dashcra Banquet. Speaking on the occasion, 
the Maharaja observed : “I have been watching with inter^jjit the 
working of municijialities in the State; and T consider that the time 

has come for extending the franchise ” Accordingly, 

the number of the official members in the Board was reduced to t3 
and that of non-official nominated members was raised to 4. 
The number of elected members remained the same. Every per- 
son possessing property worth Rs. 100/- or having passed the 
High School Examination was eligible to vote at the oloctions.^®^ 

At the time of the merger of the State into the Union of 
Rajasthan, there existed 2 municipalities, i.e., at Bharatpur and 
Deeg, and nine To\vn Committees, i.e., at Bayana, Kaman, 
Bhuswar, Kumher, Nagar, Weir, Ru])bas, Nadbai, and Pahari. 
All municipalities and toum committees had elected Chairmen 
or the President, 

Achievements 

The Bharatpur Municipal Board looked after the sanitation 
and conservancy arrangements and provided lights in the 
streets. It constructed roads, drains, urinals and latrines. But 
the sanitary condition of the town was not satisfactory even in 
1948. It also collected vital statistics of deaths and births. The 
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Municipal Board, Deog and all Totivti Committees looked affjpr 
the sanitation and lighting arrangements. In short all the 
a.spects of municipal activities were still in their elementary stage 
in the State of Bharatpur.^®* 

Dbolpur State 

The municipal administration in Dholpur State was brought 
into existence in 1904.^®® In that year Maharaja Ram Singh 
established a Town Council for Dholpur with tho object to look 
after tho buildings, drains, roads, and the sanitation of tho town. 
The Council consisted of 7 cx-oflficio members, 4 nominated mem- 
bers and ono Secretary. Tho Maharaja was its president. The 
term of the mombens w as kept 2 years. Tho expenses of tho 1'oAvn 
Council was incurred by tho State. In April, 1909, a Town 
Council of 10 members under tho presidentship of tho Tehsil- 
dar was established at Bari.^®* In tho year 1910, town councils 
in Rajakhera, Kolari, Basori and Sirmothra were establisht'd.’®® 
In 1936, the (Jovemment of Dholpur passed tho Dholpur Munici- 
palities Rules and Bu.siness Procedure.^®® It providetl for the 
establishment of municipal committees in the towns of Dholpur 
Bari, Basori and Rajakhera.^®’ Tho Committees were to consist 
partly of nominated officials and partly of nominated non-official 
memborsA®* The nominations were to be made for 3 yoars.^®* The 
committetw were given powers to levy taxes on vehicles.^^® They 
M'ei-o also empowered to levy a few other taxes with the 
previous sanction of the government.^’ ^ This arrangement con- 
tiuu(*d till tho State’s integration into tho Union of Matsya, 
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but the municipal administration made little progress in the 
State even up to 1948. 

KazanU State 

The municipality was established for the city of Karauli 
by an Order of the State Council, dated 29th October, 1884.^’® It 
was to consist of 12 members-— 9 elected by the public and 3 
nominated by the state authorities.”® As it was considered 
impossible to arrange elections in the very first year, it was laid 
down in the Order that all the 12 members should be nominated 
in the first instance.”* Tlio provision for elections was not put 
into force till 1939 for the reasons not yet known. The term of 
the members of the Board was 3 years but one-third of the mem- 
bers were to retire every year.^*® I'he Maharaja was toTLe the 
President of the Board.”® 

The principle of election was introduced for the first time in 
1939, when the Maharaja accorded his sanction to the election 
rules as well as to the revised constitution of the municipality.^*’ 
Accordingly, the Karauli Municipality was to consist of 20 mem- 
bers — 10 elected by the public and 10 nominated by the State 
authorities so as to represent various predominating classes with 
a nominated President. The Board had the power to levy 
octroi on staple food stuff excluding rice.”® At the time of the 
formation of the Matsya Union there was only one municipality 
in the State at Karauli. It w'as a department of the state and 
had very limited powers and functions. Its financial resources 
were very few and the sanitary condition of the city was also 
not satisfactory. 

Kota State 

Sanitary arrangements in the City of ^i^ota were first made in 
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1863.**-* The Kotwal of the City was entrusted with the task of 
looking after the sanitation of the city.^*® The arrangement did 
not work satisfactorily and, as such, Nawab Fiaz Ali, the Dewan 
established a Municipal Committee for Kota City in 1884.^®’^ The 
Committee had a few nominated members with an official Chair- 
man and was a department of the state.^®® In 1915, a Municipal 
Board was established at Baran.^*® 

In 1915, Maharawal Umed Singh assented to the Municipal 
Rules for Kota City.^^* Accordingly, the Board was to consist of 
28 members— 15 nominated aiid 13 elected — wjth a non-official 
elected Chairman.’^®® The Board was given power to levy octroi 
Its function remained limited to sanitation and imblio health.^®’ 
Owing to their exactness and clarity, the new rules were a marked 
improvement on the existing state of affairs. The introduction 
of elective element with an elected non-official clv,airman was of 
distinct importance. Though elected majority was not granted 
and property or educational (jualifications were still prescribed for 
a person to bo eligible to vote at the elections to the municipality, 
yet tho introd\iction of elective element in those circumstances 
was commendable and was definitely a forward step in the 
history of Local Self-Government in the State of Kota. 

The first elections to the Municipal Board for Kota City 
were hold in 1910.'®® The privilege of electing a non-official 
Chairman was given effect in 1921 In May, 1926, the elected 
Chairman was replaced by an official Chairman by an Order of 
Mahkmakhas, dated 2nd May, 1925, because the elected Chairman 


119. 1)1, M,.!!. Pharma : Tlixtory of Kota Stale, Yoi\umen, (V.S. 199fi), pp 
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120. Ibid., p. 667. 
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122. Ibid. 

123. Administrative Report, Kota State for the year 1015-16, p. 61. 

124. Ibid., 1919-20, p. 26. 

125. Ibid., p. 27. 

126. Ibid. 

127. Administrative Report, Kota State, 1919-20, Municipality. 

128. Ibid., Municipality. 

129. Administrative Report, Kota (Stole, 1921-22, p. 35. , 
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oould not work owing to non-cooperative attitude of the members 
of the Board.^®® In 1925, the Kota City Municipal Board was 
reconstituted with a view to reducing the number of elected mem- 
bers and securing better persons to work on tlie Board.^®^ So, 
the Board was to consist of 12 olootod and 5 nominated members.^®* 
In 1929, the privilege of an elected Chairman was restored.^®® But 
there was a lot of acute party feeling and tension among the 
members, so the elected Chairman was forced to resign after a few 
months. As such, the government had to resort to the old arran- 
gement of an official Chairman.^®* Next year, the Government 
of kota owing to the inability of the members to elect a Chairman 
adopted a via media and asked the Municipal Board to suggest 
a panel of four names for the office of the Chairman. The Mahkma- 
khas was to select any one from the panel to act as ChairrRan.^®® 
Accordingly, f®ur names were suggested by the Board, out of 
wliicli the State authorities selected one as Chairman. In 
1935, the Kota City Municipal Board was reconstituted.^®* 
Accordingly, lit was to consist of 13 elected, 4 nominated and 4 
ex-officio members with an elceted Chairman. In 1936 and 1938 
mimicipalitios were ostablishe<l at Aklera and Bhimgaiij .^®’ In 

1940, Baran municipality was granted an elected Chairman.®®* In 

1941 , revised election rules for Kota City rauniei])ality were given 
assent to. Every person of 21 years of age who fultilled certain 
property or educational qualifications was given the right to vote 
in elections to the municipality.’®® 

At the time of the State’s merger into the Union of Rajas- 
than there wro four municipalities in the State, i.e., Kota City, 
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Baran, Aklora and Blumganj.^^" They had large number of obli- 
gatory and discretionary municipal functions. Municipalities 
also had the powers to frame bye-laws and to impose a few 
taxes.*" 


Achievements 

All municipalities in Kota State carried out sanitary and 
lighting work in their jurisdiction.**^ They also undertook the 
construction and repairs of latrines, municipal shops, wells, etc. 
The Kota Municipal Board, besides its usual work, maintained 
an Orphanage and ran a Night School in the Ciliy. It gave an- 
nual grant-in-aid for tlie educational development of the city. 
It constructed and maintained a park in the town. Vital statis- 
tics regarding death and births were also collected by the Board. 
A perusal of the records reveals that in spite of all' tliis the Board 
did not do much work in the field of municipal activities assigned 
to it. The sanitary condition of the city of Kota was very bad 
in 1 948. Acute bad blood and lack of co-operation and interest 
among the members were the reasons for such an undesirable 
state of affairs. 

Salient Features 

Kota was one of the throe states in Rajasthan which did not 
have municipal legislation. The constitution, i)owers and 
functions of the municipalities in the State of Kota were governed 
by the municipal rules passed from time to time by the Mahk- 
makhas or by the Ajmer Merwara Municipal Regulations.**® 
Spasmodic efforts were made in 1939, and again in 1946, to enact 
municipal legislation but failed because the State authorities 
showed no interest. There was no uniformity in the constitu- 
tions, powers and functions of the municipalities in the State. 


140. Fite No. lOjlS^Law cfe Local Self Department, Rajasthan, Udaipur, 
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Akl^a and Bhimganj municipal Boards consisted of nominated 
members and had District Magistrates as their Chairmen, while 
Kota and Baran municipalities had a majority of elected mem- 
bers and wore presided over by elected chairmen. Kota 
and Baran municipalities enjoyed a large number of obligatory 
and optional functions but Aklera and Bhimganj municipalities 
were required to look after only sanitation and public health. 
Municipal movement also had not made much progress in the 
State. Though it was the first State in Rajasthan to introduce 
elective element yet the constitutions of the Boards were undemo- 
cratic even in 1948. 

t 

Bundi State 


vTho people of Biii\<li started demanding the establishment of a 
municipality in Bundi as early as 1927. In that year a deputation 
of Bundi citizens called on the Prime Minister of the State and 
requested hiin to estvblish a miiiiicipality in Bundi. The 
pressure of the people’s demand forced the State authorities to 
e.stablish, in 1933, a Municipal Board consisting only of a few 
nominated members to look after the sanitation and other works 
of public utility in the City of-Bundi.^*^ In 1939, Maharaja 
Ishwar Singh, in order to improve municipal administration in the 
Bundi, i)assed the Bundi Municipal Act, 1939. Accordingly, the 
municipality was composed of 12 members of whom 6 were elect- 
ed and 6 were nominated by the Durbar. The nominated mem- 
bers included 3 official and 3 non-official members.^** A 
person who fulfilled certain prescribed property or other qualifica- 
tions was eligible to vote in the elections. The president of the 
Committee was to be an official nominated by the Govern- 
ment.^*’ The Board was required t^ discharge certain 
municipal functions like lighting the streets, construction, repairs 


144. Admmhtrafive Report, Bundi State, 1927-28. Municipalities. 
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and mainteaianco of roads and public places, planting of trees, 
opening dispensaries, schools, libraries, etc. The Board was 
empowered to levy taxes, pass bye-laws, and impose fines. The 
Act was brought into force in 1940. 

In 1941, Bundi District Municipal Act W!|s passed, and put 
into force on October 2, 1942. Municipalities, under the pro- 
visions of this Act, wore established at Kapron, Patan, Nainawa, 
Lakheriand Hindoli. Each of these municipalities were compos- 
ed of 12 members — 6 elected and 6 nominated by the Revenue 
Minister In the year 1946, the Bundi Board was granted an 
elected Chairman. Shri Brij Sunder Sharma wUs elected to this 
post.^* ' In 1918-1:7, the three nominated official members of the 
Bundi Board were replaced by 3 non-official nominated mem- 
bors.^'''* At the time of merger into the Union of Rajasthan, 
there wore six municipalities in the State of Bundi,^®^ 

f 

Achievements 

Sanitation and lighting arrangements were looked after by 
all the municipalities in the State. Besides carrying on sanitation 
and conservancy and lighting, the Bimdi Municipality also under- 
took the construction of latrines, urinals, side drains and soil-jiits. 
During the years 1944-1946, the Board spent more than five 
thousand rupees on construction work. Primary education in the 
town of Bundi had also been muler the supervision of the Muni- 
cipality since 1945. In 1947, there were five primary schools 
including a Girls’ School. Particular attention was paid to edu- 
cating the Harijans. The Harijan students were provided with 
books and stationery to be given to them free of charge. 
The Board also passed bye-laws to manage the affairs of the 
municipalities in the toAvns. A few of them were : Bye-law re- 
garding the cesspool tax; Bye-law for fixing fees for temporary 
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•occupation of streets; and bye-law regarding cattle. The Bundi 
Municipal Board prepared compost manure and sold it to the 
Horticulture Department and agricultural farms, etc. Thus, 
the Bundi Municipality justified its existence by doing commend- 
able work in all fields of its responsibilities.^*** 

Jhalawar State 

Municipal admini.stration in the State of Jhalawar came into 
being in the year 1894 when municipalities were established at 
Chhavani and Jhalarapatan.^®* Those municipalities were to 
look after the sanitation and lighting of the town and dispose of 
petty cases of easements. The members of the boards wore 
officials, bankers, traders, and other persons of local iifSuence, 
nominated by4.he Government. They received no remuneration.^®* 
The Dowan was the ex-oflficio President of the Municipality of 
Chhavani.^®® 

This arrangement continued till 1919. In that year on 
A])ril 15, Maharaja Rana Bhawani Singh, in commemoration of the 
restoration, by the Government of India, of the hereditary title 
of Maharaja Rana to the Ruling House of Jhalawar, changed the 
constitution of the Miinicipal Board of Chhavani and bestowed 
municipal rights on the citizens.^®* Persons who fidfiUed certain 
educational and property qualifications wore given the right to 
vote in the elections to the Board.*®’ The Board was to compose 
of 21 elected members. His Highness was to be its President.*®® 
The Vice-Chairman was to be elected by the members of the 
Board from amongst themselves. The Municipal Board was 
given i)owors to raise finance from taxes levied on vehicles and 
taxies; from contract of monopoly for the sale of cigarettes and 

152. The above description of the achievements of the municipalities is 
based on the Annual Administrative Reports, Bundi State, from 1936 
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biris and from fines, rents and sale of municipal land, etc. ^ 
Elections to the Chliavani Board were held in the month of 
October 1919. Tlxe Board elected Maharaja Balbhadra Singh as 
its Vice-President.^®* 

In the bogimiing of the Thirties municipalities were establi- 
shed at Bhawaniraandi and Gangdhar. A few' years later in 
1937, municipalities of Jhalarapatan, Gai^dhar and Bhawani- 
mandi were put at par with Chliavani municipality. Thus in 
the year 1937-38, all the four municipalities of Patan, Bhawani- 
mandi, Gangdhar and Brij Nagar (Cliliavani) consisted totally of 
elected members. Tliey had elected Vicc-Pre.sidQuts and Secre- 
taries. The committees were responsible for the sanitation, 
lighting and other necessary matters which concerned the health 
and comforts of the citizens of these towns. The committees 
had the powers to levy (lotroi duties, road taxes on* vehicles and 
to impose fiuosfor the infringement of municijial. laws.^*“ In 

1939, a municipal committee Avas established at Dag.*®’^ 

♦ 

In 1942, the Maharaja Rana of Jlialawar passed tlic Jhala- 
war Muni<*ipal Act in ord(‘r to make better j>rovi8ionS for the 
organisation and functions (>f th(‘ municijial administration in the 
State. According to the ])rovisions of this Act, every municipali- 
ty AVas to consist of memlan's elected on the basis of restricted 
franchise and joint electorate. The President and the Vice- 
President was to bo elected by the members from amongst them- 
selves. 

The municijiality Avas required to perform Avidc obligatory 
and discretionary municipal functions. It was also empowered 
to levy taxes, make bye-laAvs and hold and dispose of property. 
Soon the election rules were framed and assented to by the 
Maharaja on 29tli March, 1043. Franchise was also considerably 
lowered. Elections to the municipalities in the State were held 
in the middle of 1943. Municipalities established under the pro- 

169. Ibid., 1920, p. 84. 
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visions of the Act of 1942 started functioning in October 1943, 
In 1948, a few other sources of income, such as bidi-cigarette 
contracts, road taxes, proceeds from sale of bouses and land, 
radio-licences, land-revenue, mela tax, cess and contract of 
bones within the municii)al area, were assigned to the municipal 
committees.^** This imiiroved the financial position of the muni- 
cipalities in the State. 

At the time of merger, there v ere six municipalities in the 
State, i.c., at Brijnagar, Jhalara 2 )atan, Bhawanimandi, Pachpa- 
har, Oangdhar and Dag. They were all elected bodies with elect- 
ed presidents. Sanitation and lighting were looked after by all 
municipalities. The paving of streets, construction of public 
parks, roads, drains, urinals were also undci'taken by them They 
supplied pur^ drinking water during the melas and fairs and dis- 
tributed medicines during eijidcmics. 

Salient Features 

Munici 2 )al administration in the State of Jhalawar could be 
favourably c(jmpared with the uinnicij)al administration in any 
of the British l*roviii('es. The constitution of all the municipali- 
ti(*s in the State of Jhalawar was democratic. Though tiniversal 
adult franchise was not granttsl, yet the standard of qualifications 
lirescribed for a jicrson to be a voter was much liberal and almost 
amounted to adult franchise. Financially, they were all well off. 
They enjoyed better power., in the field of taxation in comparison 
noth munici])al boards in other .statc.s of Kajasthan. By 1948, 
the munieijial administration in Jhalawar State had certainly 
entered in an era of bloom and progress. 

Main Features 

The foregoing study of tho growth, powers and functions of 
the rauiiicipal administration in Rajasthan rovoals the following 
facts ; — 

162. Fite No, 10/16— “Low Local Self DepaHment, Rajcu>0utn, Udaipur^ 
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(i) Urban local self-governing institutions were brought, ' 
into being in the later part of the 19th century in the 
States of Jaipur, Alwar, Karauli, Kota, Jodhpur, Bhar- 
atpur, Shahpura, Tonk, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, 
Bikaner, Kislxangarh, and Jhalawar, and in the first 
half of present century in the States ofUholpur, Ban- 
swara, Sirohi, Udaipur, Bundi, Jaisalmer and Kushal- 
garh. Jaipur was the first State to institute a munici- 
pality in 1869 and Jaisalmer the last to do so in 1939. 
Lawa was the only state in Rajasthan where a muni- 
cipality was not brought into being till J948, probably 
for the fact that the size of the state did not merit a 
municipal institution. 

(ii) Though there existed 112 municipal institutions in 
Rajasthan yet a largo number of them werp not munici- 
palities in the true sense of the term since they did not 
possess the corporate i)riviloge3 of the local self-gov- 
ernmont as wore enjoyed by the municiijalities of 
Udaipur, Jaijiur, Jodhpur, Banswara, Partabgarh, 
Bikaner, Kota, Jhalawar and Alwar. The position of 
municipalities in Rajasthan as they existed in 1948, 
can well he described like that of an oligarchy depend- 
ent u])on a sujierior power uhieh might control its 
action to almost any conceivable extent. 

{in) A begiiming in the municipal administration in all the 
states was first made with nominated municipalities 
or town committt'es. But gradually the constitution 
of the municipalities was democratised and the nomi- 
nated element was replaced by the elected one. 
Election system ^vas gradually introduced in almost 
all the states. Persons who fulfilled certain prescribed 
property or educational qualifications were given the 
right to vote in the elections. However, in Bikaner 
State women Avere expressly denied the right either to 
vote or to contest elections. In 1946, the system of 
universal adult franchise was introduced in Sirohi 
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State, although it was given effect to only in the 
year 1948. In 1948, Jaipur and Jodhpur State au- 
thorities also introduced universal adult franchise. 
Municipal elections in all states, except Dungarpur and 
Tonk, were held on the basis of joint electorate system. 
In Dungarpur city and in Tonk State, the elections 
to the municipalities were held on the basis of separate 
electorates. In the beginning, communal representa- 
tion (elected or nominated) was introduced in the 
States of Jodhpur and Partabgarh, bxit it was gradually 
replaced by wardwise elections. In the beginning, 
all municipal boards had official chairmen but with 
the passage of time, they had to yield place to the 
elected ones. In 1948, all city municipalities, except 
fliat of Karanli, Dholpur, Kushalgarh, Dungarpur, 
•Jaisalmer, and Shahpnra, had elected chairmen. In 
a few states the Town committees also had elected 
• chairmen. In short, most of the municipalities had 
acquired democratic cluiraeter by the end of 1948. 
However, provision for the representation of women 
and depressed classes was made nowhere except in 
Alwar and Udaipur. The day-to-day administration 
of the municipal boards or committees w^as carried on 
by the president of tho board or the committee in all 
states, except in the Partabgarh State w'here it was 
carried on by a working oommitteo of 9 members. 
Provision for tho appointment of a secretary existed 
in the City municipalities of all states. 

(iv) There did not exist any uniformity in the functions of 
municipalities in the varicms states of Bajasthan. A 
few municipalities such as Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, Bikaner and Bundi were entrusted with 
a large number of obligatory and discretionary 
duties, while Others were given only elementary 
municipal duties. In the same way uniformity in 
the field of administrative and financial authority 
was also not prescmt. A few municipalities, like 
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Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Banswara, were given • 
powers to make rules to regulate the conduct of 
their business ; to guide the municipal servants ; 
to make bye-laws for markets and slaughter-houses ; 
to register births, deaths and paarriages; to 
protect water etc. ; to make contracts to bold, 
acqiiire or dispose of jjroperty ; to impose taxes 
on buildings, shops, public amusements, vehicles, 
animals, etc., to suspend any tax and to impose fine 
or penalty for not obeying the bye-laws, etc. 
There were on the other hand some msinicipalities, 
like those of Kishangarh, Shahpura, which were not 
given powers even to impose taxes to meet their 
financial rcquin'ments. 

(v) Crowing political consciousness in the subject- 
people of Ilajasthan played a vital role in the 
progress of municipal administration in T5,ajasthan. 
Tn 1920, the peo|)lc of Jaisalmcr requested their 
Maharaja to establish a municipality in the city. 
Their application read : “Your Highness, we are 
grieved to say that the dirtiness of this city is a 
blot upon its fair name and the establishment of a 
municipality is an imperative necessity.”^*® In 1928, 
the people of Jaipur addressed an open letter to the 
Viceroy and demanded the establishment of an 
elected municipality. When the Praja Mandals 
came into existence in various states, they also 
put forth the demand for reforms in municipalities, 
as the Jodhpur Praja Mandal did in 1935 and tho 
Sirohi Praja Mandal in 1947. Similarly, municipal 
reforms movements w'ore also launched in tho states 
of Alwar and Kishangarh. All this contributed to 
the progress of municipal administration in 
Rajasthan. 


IW. “JDeoder”, March 20, 1920. 
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* Aohievementa 

Municipal administration in the various defunct States of 
Rajasthan was in its elementary stage and, therefore, in achieve- 
ment it was miserably lagging behind the municipalities m British 
India. Nevertheless, it is desirable to give a brief account of 
the achievements, however meagre, of the municipalities of 
various states. 

From their very bogiiuiing, all municipal institutions were 
chiefly entrusted with the work of sanitation and conservancy. 
They discharged this duty satisfactorily as far as their means 
allowed. They engaged sanitary staff whose strength mostly 
depended on the area over which the board exercisod^its juris- 
diction. Thp municipal boards oonstmoted drains, built soak- 
pits, paved the city streets, r6})aired and improved the roads and 
arranged for the sweepers. A few boards constructed public 
latrines ali^o. Sometimes sjKJcial staff was recruited to carry on 
sanitation work. For example, in 1942, the Bikaner Municipal 
Board organised a conservancy gang of fifteen labourers and one 
nigranidar for the levelling of uneven places in the city and for 
making unobstnicted passage for water A few of the munici- 
palities also took over the responsibility of supplying pure 
drinking water. The Kota Municipality provided water taps to 
the public in 1926.^*® Sirohi and Jaipur municipalities did the 
same in the following years. Kishangarh municipality provided 
water to the public by det'pening the wells in 1942.^®® 

Steps were also taken by a few boards to protect public 
health. Drugs and medicines were distributed during epidemics. 
Wells and ‘bawaries’ were disinfected. -.^The Bikaner municipality 
maintained a maternity and child-welfare centre at Bikaner.^®’ 
The Banswara Municipal Board established an Ayurvedic Aush- 
dhalaya in the city for the treatment of patients.^®® The Dungar- 

164. Admmietratim Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43, p. 124. 

16R. Admimetratwe Report, Kota State, 1026-27, p. 24. 
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pw Municipal Board also, now and then, distributed quinine and . 
snake>bite cures. 

Educational activities were also undertaken by a few 
municipal boards. In 1920, the Banswara municipality opened a 
Sanskrit Pathsala and a Primary Arabic School..^** The Muni- 
cipal Board of Bundi had the charge of primary Wucation from 
1945 onwards.^™ It maintained five schools with 18 teachers and 
447 students. Special attention was paid by the Board to the 
education of Harijans.^’^ The Kota municipality opened a Niglit 
School in 1935.^’* The Bikaner Municipal Board was in charge 
of compulsory primary education and discharged this responsibi- 
lity with great care and success. 

Libraries and reading rooms were also opened and managed 
by a few municijialities. The Dungarpur Municipal Board 
managed a fairly big li})rary.’’® Tlio Municipal Board, Kota, 
gave an annual grant of Rs. 220 to the Public Library and the 
Jain Library in the city.^’* In 1939, the Banswara^ Municipal 
Board established a Public Library in the city of Banswara.^’® The 
Municipal Board of Jaipxir also did the w'ork of collecting vital 
statistics and maintained a birth and death register. Slaughter- 
houses were also maintained and looked after by the municipal 
boards of Jaipur, Bundi, Alwar, etc. But the condition of these 
houses was not good. The Kota Municipal Board maintained an 
orphanage in the city since 1931.^’* 

A few boards undertook the entertainment activities for 
public recreation. In 1939, a wireless set was installed in the 
municipal building of Banswara for the recreation of public.^’’ 
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*Tho Bundi municipality provided a radio set for public use in 
1947.’’* Parks and gardens were also constructed and main- 
tained by a few boards. Some boards organised educational 
exhibitions, e.g., the Jaipur Municipal Board organised a Public 
Health Exhibition in the year 1945.”* 

The Jodhpur Municipal Board discharged judicial functions 
for a few years. In 1 909, the Board was empowi^red to entertain 
suits pertaining to the rights of casement. The power was taken 
away from the Board by the Government of Jodhptir in 1924.’** 
The Mimicipal Boards of Bikaner and Bundi also discharged the 
elective functions. These boards cloctod roprescuitatives to their 
legi.slative assemblies. 

Limitations 

Tho municipal administration could not make much head- 
way in the prlncidy states of Ra jasthan lor the following reasons : 

Firstly, there was, in the members themselves, a lack of 
active interest in the affairs of the rannici- 
palities. Members were in the habit of not attending 
the meetings. Scweral times, meetings had to be 
adjourned for want of quorum. In the State of 
Kota, 78 meetings of Raran Muniei])al Board were 
called during 1929-1934, and out of tliem 24 had 
to be adjourued.^®^ In between 1940-43, one hundred 
and thirty-one meetings of the Municipal Board, 
Jodlipur, were called but 42 had to be adjourned for 
want of quorum M(‘mbers frequently absented 
tliem selves from the meetings and the average 
percentage of attendance in the Alwar Municipal 
Board was 58% in the ycar'i938-39 and 64% in the 
year 1 943-44. 
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Secondly, there was too much goTemmont interference in 
the day-to-day administrative work of the municipali- 
ty. This gave rise to an attitude of indifference on 
the part of members and chairman of the boards. 
The Chairman of the Municipal Boai^d, Alwar, had to 
resign in 1946 as ho found it difficult to carry on his 
day-to-day administration on account of too much 
interference from above.^®* Shri Jai Narayan Vyas 
also resigned from the Chairmanship of Mimicipal 
Board, Jodhpur, in 1941, for the same reason. 

Tliirdly, the municipal boards did not have sufficient source 
of income to meet their expenditure. Only a few 
municipalities enjoyed a limited power to levy taxes. 
The boards w ere to depend on grants-in-aid from the 
government. But this dependence inijiaired their 
efficiency and })aralysed their initiative. Thus the in- 
adequate sources of income was also responsible for 
this state of affairs. Wherever there was provision 
for tapping certain sources of revenue, the members 
showed an aversion towards imposing any new taxes 
because by doing so they feared to lose the support of 
their voters.^®® 

Fourthly, the very organisation of the municipalities 
was defective. In most cases the members were 
nominated. The franchise was knowingly kept limit- 
ed wherever elective element was provided. The 
boards, as such, could never represent the true wishes 
of the people and were not the mirror of true public 
opinion. Moreover, the government used to interfere 
with the elections. In 1938, when the Jaipur Raj 
Praja Mandal decided to participate in the elections 
to the city municipality, the State authorities 


184. Fih No. 50— Municipal Boards, Alwar, Tijara, Bajgarh: Confidential 
letter No. M.B./dated July 1946 (resignation of the President of 
Alwar Municipal Board, Addressed to Army Minister). 

185. Adminietraiive Report, Partabgarh State, 1941, p. 26, 
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directed the goremmcnt servants not to vote 
for the Praja Manthxl candidates.*** In Mewar, 
the State authorities refused to remove l)an from the 
Mewar Praja Mandal and thus prevented it from 
contesting elections in 1943 **’ 

Fiftlily, there was a teri’ible dearth of leaders Intelligent 
and capable p<‘rsons did not come forward to shoulder 
the responsibility of managing the affairs of munici- 
palities. I’he State authorities m Kota granted the 
privilege of an elected Chairman in the year 1921, but 
had to withdraw the privilege because the elected 
Chairman could not work iwopcrly. T1 k> membws also, 
sometimes, persisted in their dejuand for a nominated 
chairman For example, the members of the Municipal 
Bohrd Kota jiassed a resolution urging the Covemment 
to appoint an official Chairman. Moreover, no can- 
didates came forward to contest elections. In the 
year 192(5, three by-eleetions to the Municipal Board 
of Kota woie held but there was a ward from which 
not a single candidate submitted his nomination 
form for the membership.^*® In 1941, out of 15 
elected scats only 2 were contested in Parfcab- 
garh. This attitude of aversion on the part of the 
pooiilo was responsible for the slow growth of munici- 
pal movement in the States of Rajasthan. 

Sixthly, the people themselves ojiposcd the establishment of 
municipal boards even when the rulers took initiative 
because they feared an increase in taxes. In 1922, the 
people of Ratangarh (Bikaner State) requested the 
Maharaja not to accord his assent to the Municipal 
BilU then under consideration of the Legislative 


186. Jaipur Raj Praja Mandal Report, 1938-1940 (March), p. 3. 

187. R.C. Vyas (Editor) : Op. Cit., p. 9. 

188. Adminiatrattve Report, Kota State, 1926-*27, p. 24. 
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Assembly.^** In 1936, the people of Sirohi refused tb 
have an elected municipal board only for fear of an 
increase in taxation. Besides these factors, the 
illiteracy, ignorance and poverty of the masses was 
also responsible for the slow proj'ress of municipal 
administration in Rajasthan. The lack of character, 
integrity, intelligejxce and initiative in elected chair- 
men as well as members was certainly a stumbling 
bl(MJk in this direction. However, the fault was not 
entirely of the j)eople. Centuries of despotic rule had 
smothered all their hopes, energy, wjU and vitality. 
Lacking in th('So essentials they, natmrally, could not 
strive much for the establishment of municipal ad- 
ministration in Rajasthan. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, the fact .remains that a 
right start was made in the direction of urban local self- 
government. MTinici])alities are the roots of democracy. The 
success of democracy depends on the proper working of 
municipal government and, as such, the training the people had 
received in the working of municipal government in different 
states of Rajasthan was expected to help them in shouldering 
greater responsibilities of self-government which they were 
called upon to shoulder with the rest of India on the emergence 
of Rajasthan as a political entity joining as integral part of 
the country in subs(‘qiu>nt years. 


]?0. File Ko. lir~~Bikan<r MvniaYal Bill : EcprcEcni alien of people of 
Batangorb 26-10-1922, p. 184, 



CHAPTEB NINE 


The Village Panchayats 


Introduction 

In thoir inodorn form, tlio villago panchayats began to bo 
established in Rajastlian as late as 1925. In the year, ivfaharaja 
Kisan Singh o^Bharatpur ])assed the Bharatpur State Puuehayat 
Act, 1925 and Maharao Unied Singli of Kota passed the Kota 
State Pancliayat Regulation of 1925. Of tlieso the latter regula- 
tion alone w«.s enforced. In 1928, the Bikaner State Village 
Panohayat Act, and the Banswara State Pauchayat Act were 
enacted of whicli only the former was put into force. In 1937, 
the Government of India, in the wake of provincial autonomy, 
brought some pressure on the rulers to sot u]( some sort of demo- 
cratic institutions. The directives had its stimulating effect and 
the rulers of a few states of Rajasthan enacted legislations con- 
cerning Panchayats and local self-governing institutions, e.g., 
Jaipur Panchayat Act, 1937, Marwar Pancliayat Act of 1938, 
Kishangarh Village Panchayat Rules, 1938, Mewar Village Pan- 
chayat Act of 1938, Bundi State Villago Panchayat Act, 1939, 
Partabgarh Village Panchayat Act, 1939, Shahpura State Village 
Panchayat Act, 1939, Tonk State Pancliayat Rules, 1939, and 
Sirohi State Panchayat Act, 1941. 

These legislations w'ero later on amended in the light of 
experience, and then new Panchayat Acts wore })assed in the States 
of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Sliahpura in the years tliat 
followed. In 1946, the State of Jhalawar and in 1947, the State 
of Banswara enacted legislations for the establishment of pan- 
ohayats in their respective States. In 1947, there existed pan- 
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chayat legislations in the States of Banswara, Bharatpur, Bikanen, 
Bundi, Jaipur, Jodlipur, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kota, 
Partabgarh, Shahpura, Sirohi, Udaipur and Tonk. The States of 
Alwar, Dholimr, Uungarpur, Jaisalmor, Ku^-jlialgarh and Lawa 
were without any i)anchayat legislations. In 1948, the popular 
government of the Union of Rajasthan (Udaij^ur) passed and 
promulgated the Panchayat Raj Ordinance. The following pages 
present a brief review of the growth, powers and functions of the 
panchayat movement in the defunct States and in the Union of 
Rajasthan, Udaipur. 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Bikaner State 

On September 12,1912, Maharaja Ganga Singh, in his S Ivor 
Jubilee Speech, aimounced his intension to institute village 
paiiohayats in the Bikaner State. Spasmodic efforts wore made 
to cnaot panahayat legislatioij in the following years to give effect 
to the wishes of the Maliaraja, but nothing substantial took ])laco 
till 1928. In that yc^ar tlie Bikaner State Village Panchayat 
Act, 1928, was passed.^ Accordingly, a ])an( hayat, colu])osed of 
5 to 9 noniiuat<*d menibcrs, was to Ix^ established for a village 
having a population of one thousiuul.^ members were to be 
nominated by the Na/jms alter asiviiaining the wishes of tlu* 
inliabitants of tlu? villag^^ l)> local eiujuiry ^ (unen, undischarg- 

ed insolvents and goviu'umruit sen-xauts were not eligible for 
nomination.^ The (!h.iudliari ol tlie village was to bo the 
Sarpanch.^ The Panchayats were given twofold functions, 
administrative and judicial. Tlu^y were empowered to take 
cognizance of petty offcuiccs, and entertain civil suits up to the 
value of Rs. 50® and iin])ose lino up to Rs. JO’ and with the 


1. File No, Bikaner Village Panchayat Bill (Legislative Depart- 
mont), p. 312 ; 

Bikaner IinUfii'n'\ NovoinUor 19*17, p. 10. 

2, Bikaner State Village Panchayat Act, 192S, Sod ion *1. 

3. Bikaner State Village Panchayat Act, 1928, Socfcioii 0. 

4, Ibid., Section 5. 

6. Ibid., Section 6, 

6. Ibid., Sections 14 & 19. 

7. Ibid., Section 22, 
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.previous sanction of the govomment, to levy a cess not exceed* 
ing six pies per rupee of the land revenue.® 

A critical review of the Panchayat Act of 1928, reveals that 
it suffered from a few inherent defects, such as the absence of 
elected element and the lack of authority to raise finance. In 
spite of these defects, the Act was of marked importance as 
it provided the villagers with an opportunity to settle their dis- 
putes and manage local affairs themselves. The Roveixue Depart- 
ment of the State was entrusted with the work of establishing 
panchayats under the provisions of the Act of 1928. Under the 
supervision of«the Revenue Department 51 Panchayats were 
established in 1929.® Those panchayats continued to function 
in the years that followed. 

In the beginning of 1945, Maliaraja >Shadul Singli amended 
the Panchayat Act of 1928.*® Accordingly the single village 
panchayat system was re])laoed by a group panchayat* system.**- 
A panchayat was to be established for a village or a group of 
villages having a population of 500 or more.*® In February 1946, 
a Rural Reconstruction Department was set up and panchayat 
work was put in its charge.*® Forty-seven now panchayats were 
established in the year 1945, thus bringing the total to 98.*^ At 
the time of the integration of the States of Rajasthan, the num- 
ber of panchayats in the State of Bikaner was 264, which covered 
390 villages.*® 

Achievements 

In the State of Bikaner village panchayats performed both 
judicial and municipal functions. In the beginning they mainly 


8. Ibid., Section 61. 

9. Administrative Report^ Bikaner State, 1029-30, Panchayats. 

10. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1044*45, Panchayats. 

♦ Group Panchayats System : Accorrling to this systoin a panchayat 
circle is created by grouping two or mort=) villages together, 

11. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1944-45, Panchayats. 

12. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1944-45, Panchayats. 

13. ^^Bikaner Bvllvtin", January -February 1946, p. 27. . 

14. Ibid. 

15. File : Copies oj Various Notes and Annual Reports since 1949, Oom« 
munity Dtjvolopraent & Panchayat Degartmont, Jaipur. 
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confined themselves to deciding petty judicial cases and took 
little interest in the civic work. Gradually their interest in the 
municipal affairs also developc^d. Sanitation and lighting arran- 
gements wore looked after by all the panchayats. A few of the 
panchayats constructed village cart-tracks, Panchayat Ghars, 
etc. They oj)ened libraries and <arrnnged supplj* of pure drinking 
water. A few panchayats had their own pedigree bulls and 
camels. In 194G-47, the State authorities jnovided a sum of Rs. 
15 lacs t/O help the villages in removing their difficulties of drink- 
ing water. They decided criminal and civil cas( 3 s also. During 
the years 1944 to 1947, the panchayats d<Kiided 451 criminal and 
567 civil cases. A few j^anchayats took steps to modernize their 
villages and the government aj>pointod one sub-oversoer to 
help the ])anchayats in this direction.^® The j)anc]iayats could 
not do much Tnunici])al work for want of tins.nco and the 
movement was still in its infancy when the Union of Rajasthan 
came into f)cing. 

Jodhpur State 

The ])ancliayat movement was initiated in the State of Jodh- 
pur in the year 1938 when thoMarwar Panchayat Act was passed. 
It provided for the establishment of a panchayat for a village or a 
group of villages having a population of 50U or more.^® The mem- 
bers of tlu? panchayat were to bo nomiuxted by the Hakim of the 
District.^** The pancliayatiS were to hav(!i the powers to try 
civil and criminal cases. They were also ro(iuirod to discharge 
a few administrative fuiujtions like the cleaning of village 
thoroughfares, removal of rubbish heaps from the village, and 
supply of pure wator.^^ 


16. The dc^scription oi’ Iho ;wiUiovomonl'* of tlio Paiiehayats in based on 
the Annual Adniinistralivo Reports, Jiikanei* State, from 1930 to 
191t7, and on the official records available at the Dii'ootor of 
Archives, (iovi^niinr'iit of Rajasthan, Hikanor. 

17. Marwar Villngp PoYichauut Art^ \ 

Admjn infra the li e port, Jodhpur State y 1915-46, pp. 112. 

18. J^larwar Village Panchayat Act, 1938, p. 1. 

19. Ibid., p. 1 . 

20. Ibid., Sections J4 to 18, 19 to 28, pp. 3-4. 

21. Administrative Report ^ Jodhpur State, 1940-41 , p, 137. 
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In 1938, certain amendments were made in the Aot.*^ 
Accordingly, the panchayats were to be established in Khalsa 
and Jagir villages having a population of 1,000 or more and 
where no municipality existed.^ It was also provided in an 
Amendment Act that panchayats co\ild bo established in other 
villages with a population of less than 1 ,000 persons if the inhabit- 
ants expressed such a desire in writing to the government.®* In a 
Jagir village the Sarpanch was to be either the Jagirdar himself 
or a person nominated by him in that capacity.®® Panchayats 
were to have only civil jurisdiction and powers relating to criminal 
jurisdiction as., contained in the Act of 1938 (Panchayats) were 
deleted.®* 

The panchayats began to bo established in 1939, and within 
one year theii number reached 58 in the Khalsa villages.®’ The 
President and the Secretary of the Representative Advisory 
Assembly took keen interest in the organisation of panchayats 
and visited several villages.®* In this connection they organised 
meetings of Jagirdars and explained to them the benefits of pan- 
chayat institutions. As a result, the number of panchayats in 
Khalsa villages rose to 77 and in Jagir villages, where no pan- 
chayats existed in the year 1941-42, 70 panchayats came into 
being. 

On January 1, 1946, a new Marwar Village Panohayat Act 
was promulgated.®* Accordingly, a panchayat was to consist of 
five or at the most nine members appointed by the Director of 
Local Bodies.*® The panchayats were to have a Sarpanch and a 
Naib-Sarpanch.®* The Naib -Sarpanch was to be elected by the 

22. Village Panchayats d> Advisory Boards in Marwar, pp. 1-2. 

23* Ibid., p. 2. 

24. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., p. 2. 

27. Administrative Report, JodApwr (Sftote, 1939-40, p. 179. 

28. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1942-43, p. 67. 

29. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 19i5-4:9,p. 112. 

30. Marwar Village Panchayat Act, 1946, Section 6, p. 2. 

81. Ibid. • 
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members of the panchayat.®^ In Khalsa villages the Hawaldarj‘ 
appointed by the Land Revenue Department, was to be the Sar- 
panch.®^ In Jagir villages the Sarpanch was to be a person resid- 
ing in the panchayat area and nominated by the Jagirdar.®^ It 
was provided in the Act that at least two of the j^anchas should be 
able to read and write Ilindi.®^ Persons below 25 years of age, 
a female and an undischarged insolvent®® v ore not eligible for 
becoming members of a panchayat. 

The panchayats were given two-fold duties, administrative 
and judicial. In the judicial field the panchayats were cmi)owcr- 
od to deal with a civil suit not exceeding the value of Rs. 50 
and to take cognizance of petty criminal offences. They were 
empowered to impose fine up to Rs. 37.®’ In the field of adminis- 
tration the panchayats w ere entrusted with the vvoi'k of looking 
after the village sanitation, water sui)i>ly, maintenance of 
thoroughfares, and the improvement of agriculture and agri- 
cultural stock. They wore also required to perform, the work of 
public utility and to manage and control the religious and 
charitable endowments. They could levy taxes on money- 
lending, sale of commodities, vehicles, animals, marriages, 
adoptions and feasts, etc.®® 

A perusal of the Marwar State Village Panchayat Act, 1945, 
reveals that the Act was tin improvement on the amended Village 
Panchayat Act of 1938, in two w^ays. Firstly, the new Act en- 
larged the functions and pov\ers of the panchayats. They were 
given a large number of obligatory and discretionary funi-tions. 
They were given powers to take cognizance of petty criminal 
oases. Secondly, the provision for an elected Naib-Sarpanch was 
made. In spite of these improvements the Act suffered from a 
few such defects as the absence of an elected Sarpanch. Moreover, 

32. Ibid., 

33. ibid., Section 7(2), p. 3. 

34. Ibid., Section 7(2), p. 3. 

36. Marwar Village Panchayat Act, 1946, p. 16. 

36. Ibid, ; Chaptei on qualincation and disqualification for voters, pp. 

1 8-] 9. 

37. Ibid« : Chapter on powder and functions of village panchayats. 

38. Ibid. 
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the constitution of the panohayats remained undemocratic to the 
extent that women were not eligible for nomination to the pan- 
ohayats. 

In 1948, the Popular Interim Government introduced a few 
radical changes both in the organisation and finance of the 
pancliayats.®® The Government transferred three important 
cosscs, viz., Klrarda, Malba and Maps, to the panohayats. The 
system of nominating the Saq)anch and the panchas was 
abolished and elections on the ba.sis of adult franchise wore 
introduced. All these reforms set the panchayat institutions 
on the right trjwjk of progress. At the time of merger into the 
Union of Rajasthan there were 250 panohayats in the State 
which covered 307 villages.^** ^ 

Achievements , 

Village panohayats in Jodhpur State rendered some valuable 
services to the rural public.*^ Panohayats attended to the supply 
of pure water from public tanks and wells, the cleaning of village 
thoroughfares and the removal of rubbish heaps from the Abadi. 
A few panohayats constructed and repaired drains, latrines, 
streets, tanks and woUs. Steps were also taken for the plantation 
and preservation of trees and removal of encroachments 
and widening of village paths. A few ])anchayat8 purchased and 
maintained bulls for the improvement of cattle brooding. A good 
number of judicial suits were also decided by the panohayats, 
during the years 1946-48. The work of the panohayats sufiered 
for want of finance in many cases and, as such, they could not make 
much progress. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Jaipur State 

The first step in the direction of establishing village pan- 
chayat in Jaipur State was taken in the year 1937. In November 


39. F ile-^Gopiea of VariotM Notes and Annual Reports, Community 
Development dk Panchayat Department, Jaipur, p. 3. 

40. Ibid. p. 21. 

41. The descriptiem of the achievements of the panchayats is based on 
the Annual Administrative Reports, Jodhpur State, from 1939 to 
1946. 
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1937, Maharaja Man Singh II passed the Jaipur State Vihagti 
Panchayat Act with the object to foster a spirit of public service 
and to avoid unnecessary litigation.*® The Act provided for a 
panchayat consisting of six to eight panchas for a village having a 
population of 1,000 to 6,000. The panchas w^re to be nominated 
by the District Magistrate and the Sarpanch w'as to be nominated 
by the Revenue Commissioner from amongst the panchas. The 
panchayats were to have administrative and judicial powers. 
In the judicial field the panchayats were empowered to try civil 
suits up to the value of Rs. 26.*® The panchayats were given 
power to impose fine up to Rs. 10.** 

The Act was a landmark in the history of ijancliayat legisla- 
tion in the State as it was the first step in tlie direction of the estab- 
lishment of village local self-governing institutioitJ in the State. 
But the Act suffered from a few inlierent defects, like the absence 
of elective element, provision for nominated Sarpanch, limited 
functions and no substantial financial powers. SoOh the provi- 
sions of the Act wore given effect and 76 panchayats were estab- 
lished. 

The Jaipur Constitutional Committee (1943) considered the 
question of reforms in the panchayats and recommended that a 
scheme of local self-government be evolved and panchayats be 
established for each village or a group of villages with powers and 
resources to manage local affairs and with democratic constitu- 
tion.*® The Committee recommended that the panchayats, 
each consisting of 5 to 9 members elected on the basis of a very 
low and, if possible adult franchise, be established. The chair- 
men of the panchayats were to be nominated in the first instance, 
but the right of election was to be granted as soon as the pan- 

42. Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1937-38, p. 61. 

43. OonetituHondl Reforms in Jaipur, Report of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Reforms, 1 943 : 

Administrative Report, Jaipur State, 1938-39. p. II. 

44. Constitutional Reforms in Jaipur, Report of the Committee on Consti- 
tsMonal Reforms, 1943 ; 

Administrative Report, JaipurState, 1938-39, p, 11. 

46. Constitutional Reforms in Jaipur, Report of the Committee on Consti- 

iuttondt Storms, 1943. 
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phayats sliowed themselves competent enough to exercise that 
power** 

Soon a new pancheiyat act, the Jaipur Village Panchayat 
Act, 1944, was passed (on August 22), and promulgated on August 
29, 1944.*’, The Act provided for a panchayat consisting of 7 to 
12 fully or partly elected and fuUy or partly nominated members 
for a Khalsa village havii^ a population of 1,000 or more and with 
a population of 2,000 or more in non-Khalsa villages.*® Every 
male person of 21 years of age, who resided in the village pancha- 
yat circle, was to be eligible for voting in the elections to the pan- 
chayats.** Thd Sarpanch was to be either nominated by the Dy. 
Commissioner or to bo elected if the goveniment so directed.*® 
Every member of a panchayat was to hold office for 3 years, which 
coxxld be extended by the Dy. Commissioner for one year.** De- 
cisions wore to be taken by the majority vote and in a tie, the 
Sarpanch wa's given the power of casting vote.*® 

Tlio panchayats were to have a largo number of administra- 
tive and judicial duties. In the judicial field the panchayats 
were given the power to try civil suits up to the value of Rs. 25.*® 
In the administrative field the panchayats were to have wide 
obligatory, discretionary and delegated functions to perform. The 
panchayats wore also empowered to levy taxes, obligatory as well 
as optional. Taxes on homes, shops, places of trade or business 
and vacant sites in the panchayat circles were obligatory uhile 
the other taxes coidd be imposed with the previous sanction of the 
government.** 

The Act of 1944 was a marked improvement on the Act of 


46. Ibid. 

47. Adminiotrative Report, Jaipur State, 1945-46, Panchayats. 

48. Jaipur Village Panchayat Act, 1944, p. 2. 
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1937, as far as it provided for the elective element in the pancha- 
yats, the enlarged administrative and judicial functions and the 
powers to levy taxes. But the Act suffered from a few short- 
comings, too. Firstly, the panchayats were given powers to try 
civil cases but the power to take cognizance of petty cases was not 
granted. Secondly, the nominated element l^as retained in the 
panchayats in spite of the recommendations of the Keforms Com- 
mittee. Moreover, women were not given the right to vote in the 
elections to the panchayats.-'’® Thirdly, the Nazims and other 
state officials were given much authority to interfere in the day- 
to-day work of the j>anchayats.®* In spite of all those short- 
comings the Act of 1944 was a forward step to put the panchayats 
on the right track in the State of Jaipur. Tlie new Act was 
enforced in lOJ.'i \\ith the result that the existing panchayats 
were reorganised and a few new panchayats were established. 

, \ 

In 1948, a now Jaipur Village Panchayat Act framed on the 
model of the United Provinces Village Panchayat Raj Act, vas 
passed by the Jaipur Legislative Council.®’ Accordingly, every 
village was to have a ‘Cram Sabha’ of all adults of the area for 
which the panchayat was to be established.®* Everj' ‘Gram 
Sabha’ was to have an oxocmtivo committee to be called ‘The 
Gaon Panchayat’. The term of the members of the panchayats 
was to be 3 years. One-third of the members were to retire 
every year. Elections to the panchayats were to be In-ld on the 
basis of adult franchise. Provision for the establishment of an 
Adalti Panchayat®® was also made. 

The Act of 1918 was a marked improvement on the previous 
Act for two reasons. Firstly, it provided for a gram panchayat 
elected on the basis of adult franchise. Secondly, the adminis- 

66. Ibid., Section 9. 

66. Ibid., Section 70. 

67. *^The Government of Jaipur Gazette,'^ 16-3-1048 ; 

File-Copies of Various Notes and Annual Reports since 1949, Com- 
munity Development and Vanebayat Department, Jaipur. 

68. The Jaipur Panchayat Act (published in ^^The Government of Jaipur 

16-3-1948). 

69. Adalti Panchayat : a panchayat performing judicial functions 
corresponding to the modem *Nyaya Paohayats’ in Rajasthan. 
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trativ© and judicial functions were separated and entrusted to two 
different institutions, viz., the ‘Adalti Panebayat’, and the ‘Gaon 
Panchayat’. Soon the state authorities decided to merge the 
State of Jaipur into the Union of Rajasthan and the Act of 1948, 
as such, was not implemented. In 1949, the number of panohayats 
actually functioning in the State at the time of merger was 
319 oovefing equal number of villages.*® 

Achievements 

Panchayat movement in Jaipur State was in its elementary 
state even in 1948. Tlie village panohayats could not achieve 
much in the field of activities assigned to them.®^ Almost all 
village institutions looked after the sanitation and lighting ar- 
rangements but they were not satisfactory in many cases. Cons- 
truction oif village rastas and village panchayatghars was also 
u ndertakert by a few panohayats. In 1 947 , two village panohayats 
had panchayatghars constructed at government expense ; one 
panchayat maintained a radio-set. A few panohayats had under- 
taken the work of growing fuel wood in their jurisdiction. In 
between 1946 and 1948 a few civil suits pertaining to petty cases 
wore also decided by the panohayats. A few panohayats, viz., 
Govindgarh and Bhagwatgarlt, did good work as the Satpanchas 
of those panohayats were literate. 

Kishangarh State 

In 1937, Kishangarh State authorities established 16 pan- 
chayat boards, each consisting of all nominated members, to deal 
with certain civil cases,®* up to the value of Rs. 10.®® In 1938, 
the Government passed the Kishangarh State Panchayat Board 
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Rules.** The Rules provided for the establishment of a Panchayat 
Board for a village or a group of villages.** The members of the ‘‘ 
Board and the Sarpanch were to be nominated.** The Board was 
also given judicial powers, civil as well as criminal.*’ The existing 
Boards were reconstituted and, in all, 18 Panchayat Boards were 
established.** These Boards continued to functjpn till the merger 
of the State into the Union of Rajasthan.*® 

Took State 

In December 1939, His Higlmess the Nawab of Tonk 
sanctioned the State Panchayat Rules.’® Accordingly, a pancha- 
yat consisting of 5 elected members, was to be constituted for 
every viUago or a group of villages having a population of 2,000 or 
more.” The members of a panchayat were to elect as their 
Sarpanch a person who could read or write Urdu.’* The panch- 
ayats were given judicial and administrative functions. In the 
judicial field th(*y were to have pov ers to try certain civil suits 
up to value of Rs. 10 and take cognizance of criminal cases of 
theft, mischief (in which the proi>erty involved did jiot exceed 
Rs. 6), and ordinary cases of assault and simple hurt under 
Indian Penal Code, and offences under the Cattle Trespass Act.’* 
In the field of administration the ])anchayats were required to 
deal with matters relating to rural ujdift, village sanitation, 
village tracks, water supply, drains, etc.’* 

The Act had two bright features. One was the provision 
for elected panchayats having elected sar|>anchas; another was 
the adoption of a group panchayat system. In the year 1940, 
ninety-nine village panchayats were established in the State.’® 
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They continued to function till the merger of the State into the 
tJnion of Rajasthan.''* The lack of financial resources and good 
workers accounted for their scanty progress. 

Bharatpnr State 

In 1D25, the Maharaja enacted a village Panchayat Act 
with the ‘aim to associate the people with the administration of 
the State.’” Accordingly, a panchayat, consisting of five to 
seven members with one of them as the Sarpanch was to be estab- 
lished for a village or a group of villages having a population of 
1,000 or morej® The members were to be nominated by the 
Judicial Member of the State Council for three years.''® The 
panchaj^ats were to have twofold functions, administrative and 
judicial. Tlioy were empowered to take cognizance of petty 
criminal offoyces and try civil cases up to the value of Rs. 26.®® 
The panehayats were to have power to impose fine up to 
Rs. 10.*^ The above Act could not be enforced owing to the 
autocratic policies of Mr. Makenzie, the British Dewan. 

In 1938, the State aizthorities enacted a new panchayat legis- 
lation — The Bharatpiu State Village Panchayat Act.®* The 
new Act differed from the previous one in one respect. It gave 
only municipal duties to the panchayats and deprived them 
of their judicial powers.*® The Act of 1938 was put into 
force in 1943.®* About 725 panchayats were established.*® 
These panchayats could not function satisfactorily duo to inade- 
quate financial resources and undemocratic organisation. Hence 
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the Bliaratpiir State Village Panchayat Act No. I, 1944, was 
passed by Maharaja Brijendra Singh with the object to remedy 
tlio defects of the Act of 1933, and to entrust the people of the 
village V'ith the task of settling local disputes.®® 

According to this Act a panchayat wai^ to be constituted 
for each villagp or a group of villages. It v as to consist of the 
elected panchas, the Jaildar, if any, residing in the panchayat 
area, the village Lambardar ortho head Lambardar and the nomi- 
nated representative of a community which did not have an 
elected representative in the panchayat.®’ The Jaildar was to 
be tho Sarpanch of the panchayat.®® But if thero was no Jaildar 
in the panchayat area, the Lambardar, if literate, w’as to bo the 
Sarpanch. In case tho Lambardar was also illiterate, tho 
Sarpanch was to be elected by the members of the panchayat.®® 
Cases w^ere to be decided by a majority of votes Vnd in case of 
a tie the Sarpanch was to have the easting* vote.®® Tho 
panchayat w^as to have judicial and administrative duties. They 
wore to have powers to try civil cases up to tho value of Rs. 25 
and take cognizance of potty criminal cases.®^ In the field of 
administration, the panchayats were to perform dutit^s relating 
to sanitation, lighting, water supply, agriculture, etc.®^ T\}g 
panchayats wore omjiowered to impose fine up to Rs. 10.®® 

Tho Act of 1944 W'as a marked improvement on tho Act of 
1933, for throe reasons. Firstly, the elected element w^as provid- 
ed in panchayats. Secondly, the sco])e of panchayats w^as con- 
siderably enlarged. Thirdly, in certain circumstances provisions 
for an elected Sarpanch was also made. To give effect to 
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tho provisions of the Act of 1944, the panohayats were reconstitu- 
•* ted and 682 panohayats wore established in 1946.** 

At the time of the merger of the Mat«ya Union into Gn^ater 
Bajasthan the number of paneliayats in tho Bharatpur unit of 
Matsya was only 607 eovonng 612 villages. It w*as a marked 
decline in comparison vith the number of pamhayats in 1945, 
which figured 682.*® The lack of educated persons to carry on 
tho work of panohayats and tho people’s apatlxy towards the 
panohayats were responsible for the decline in tho number of 
panohayats in the State. 

Achievements 

Village panohayats looked after tho sanitation arfU lighting 
arrangements in their jurisdiction. P’or sanitation a few pan- 
chayats engaged separate establishment for scavenging, while in 
others, the work was done by sweepers individually. A good 
number of village panchajats took steps to fill up insanitary pits 
and to remove manure heaps which were the source of public 
nuisance. A few village panohayats tf)ok steps to improve tanks 
and wells. The goveniment provided Rs. 10, (KX) as grant-in-aid 
to the village panohayats for improvement of w'ater supply in tho 
villages, but they could utilise only Rs. 5,326/15/- as tho building 
material w'as not available.*® 

Kota State 

On May 12, 1925, Maharawal Umed Singh passed the Kota 
Village Panohayat Regulation to hel]> the i>eoplo to settle their 
disputes w'ithin the village itself.®’ Accordingly, a panchayat, 
consisting of five to seven members, vi^as to be established for a 
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yHlage having a population of 1,000 or more.** The membws 
WOTe to bo elected for 3 years by the adult male members of the' 
village or of the panchayat circle.®* A person who was of 21 
years of age and fulfilled prescribed qualifications was eligible to 
become a -member of the panchayat.^®* Decisions were to be 
taken by majority and in case of a tie the Saitoanch was to have 
the casting vote.^®^ The village panchayats weire to peiform only 
judicial functions, both civil and criminal. The panchayats were 
empowered to impose fine up to Rs. 25.^®* 

The Kota Raj Panchayat Regulation was of great significan- 
ce in the history of panchayat legislation in Rajasthan for two 
reasons. Firstly, it provided for a panchayat elected by the adult 
males of the village or villages. Secondly, it provided for an 
oloctod Sarpanch after the expiry of the stipulated period. But 
the regulation suffered from a serious defect as th» village pan- 
ohayats wore not given res])onsibilitie8 in the municipal field. 

In pursuance of the Regulation of 1926, forty-eight village 
panchayats were established.^®* Two more panchayats were 
established in 1926.^®* In 1928, the power of panchayat Sangod 
to try (iivil suits was raised to Rs. 20 due to its good work.^®® 
However, the panchayat movement in the State of Kota 
could not make much headway in the year that followed. The 
village panchayats could not gain popularity as the work perform- 
ed by them was not up to the mark.^®* The j)anchas, being 
illiterate or inade(juately educat<Ml, could not w-ork efiSeiently.^®’ 
Selfish and intriguing nature of the panchas created obstacles in 
the work of the i)anchayats. AU these were responsible for the 
decline of the panchayat movement in the State. As the years 
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•ipassed by a good number of pancliayats ceased to function 
with the result that in the beginning of 1948, there did not exist 
any single panehayat in Kota Stato.^®® 

Buindi State 

The Durbar of Bundi passed a panehayat Act in 1939 with 
the object ‘to associate the people with the administration of civil 
and criminal justice and also to effect improvements in the sani- 
tation and other concerns of villages. Accordingly, a pan- 
chayat consisting of 5 to 7 nominated panchas was to be establish- 
ed for a village or a group of villages.^^^ These panchayats were 
to have judicial and administrative duties to perform. In the 
judicial field, they were empowered to try civil suit^’upto the 
value of Rs. 25 and could bo granted special powers to entertain 
suits up to jdie value of Rs. 50 and to take cognizance of a few 
petty criminal offences.^^® They were em])owered to impose fine 
up to Rs..20.^^® In the administrative field they wore to look 
after the construction, maintenance and improvement of public 
paths and drains, the improvement of agriculture and agricultural 
stock, the planting and preservation of trees, etc.”* 

To give effect to the provisions of the Act a few' panchayats 
were established in the year 1940.”® However, when the pan- 
chayat movement was only in its primitive stage the State merged 
itself into the Union of Rajasthan.*** 

Jhalawar State 

Steps in the direction of instituting panchayats in the State 
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of Jhalawar wore taken in 1946. In that year Maharaja Bana * 
Harish Chandra passed the Jhalawar State Pancbayat Act No. 1 
llie Act provided for the establishment of a hierarchy of Dehati 
Panchayats, Nizamat Panchayats and, above all, a Raj Pancha- 
yat.^^® The members of the Dehati Panchayats were to be 
elected on the basis of joint adult franchise.’^*The members of 
the Nizamat Panchayats wore to be elected by the members 
of the Dehati Panchayats from amongst themselves.^*® The 
members of the Raj Pancbayat were to be elected by the members 
of the Nizamat Panchayats from amongst themselves.^*' The 
Sarpanch of each Dc'hati Pancbayat was to be elected by the 
voters of every village from amongst the members already elect- 
ed by them.'** The Sarpanch of a Nizamat Pancha j^at was to be 
electee' from amongst the members of the Nizamat Pancbayat 
by the panclias of Dehati Pancbayat and of the Nizamat Pan- 
cbayat concerned.'*® The Sarpanch of the Raj Panphayat was 
to be elected from amongst the members of the Raj Pancbayat by 
the panchas of Nizamat Pancliayats of the whole Stats.'** The 
term of all the panchayats was to bo 6 years.'*® 

The Dehati Panchayats were to perform twofold functions : 
civil and cultural, ami judicial. The Dehati Panchayats wore 
to have powers to deal Avith civil suits up to the value of Rs. 100, 
revenue cases up to the A’^aluc of Rs. KX), and take cognizance of 
few criminal cas(‘s.'*® Tn the field ol civic and cultural functions, 
each Dehati Pancbayat was required to ])erform functions in 
relation to sanitation, economic uplift, employment, village mar- 
keting, relief, internal security, etc.'** The Nizamat Panchayats 
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the Raj Panchayat were given appellate judicial functions 
only. 

The Act was a groat landmark in the field of legislations 
regarding local self-governing institutions not only in the State of 
Jhalawar but in the whole of Rajasthan. It had many coraraond- 
ablo features. Firstly, the provision of three-tier system w'as 
entirely a novel introduction in the sphere of panchayats. Se- 
condly, quite wide powers and liberal functions were granted 
to Dohati Panchayats. Those panchayats were entru.sted not 
only with ordinary administrative functions but were also 
required to solve the problems of unemployment, agriculture, etc. 
Thirdly, in judicial matters they were cmpowerd to try civil, 
criminal and revenue cases. Fourthly, the provision fc* elected 
panchayats with a Sarpanch elected directly by the voters was 
really a great Alemocratic stop. Lastly, the term of the pancha- 
yats was kei)f longer than that of the panchayats in other States. 

It was sure to provide stability to the politics of the panchayats. 
• 

Soon prciiarations wore made to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act and by the beginning of 1948, one Raj Panchayat, 
three Nizamat Panchayats, and 507 Dehati Panchayats came into 
existence. The members of these panchayats, in February 1948, 
elected Raj Rana Harish Chandra as the Prime Minister of the 
State. At the time of the State’s integration into the Union of 
Rajasthan, the panchayat institutions in the State of Jhalaw'ar, 
although much advanced in theory, wore in their elementary 
stage in practice because they did not got sufficient time to realize 
their aspirations. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 

s. 

Vdaipar State 

In 1938,. the Me war Government passed the Me war Baj 
Gram Panchayat Act.^®* The Act provided for the establishment 
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of a pauchayat consisting of 5 to 9 nominated members for a vil^'- 
ago having a population of 1,000 or more.^®* The panohayats 
were to perform administrative and judicial functions. In the 
judicial sphere, they were empowered to take cognizance of potty 
oriminal oases and try civil suits up to the value of Rs. 26.^®® 

t 

In pursuance of the Act of 1938, Mty viUago panchayats 
were established. These panchayats could not function owing to 
lack of literate workers and money. In 1940, the Mewar 
Government passed the Amended Mewar Gram Panehayat Act 
with the object to remedy the defects of the Act of 1938, and to 
associate the people with the administration of viUages.’^®^ 
Accordingly, a panehayat consisting of 6 to 9 elected panchas was 
to be established for a village or a group of villages having a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or moro.^®® The Sarpanch was to, be either the 
Patel of the village or the Ijarabardar or a personrolected by the 
adult males of the headquarters of the panehayat^®® The 
panohayats were given judicial and administrative Junctions to 
perform. In the judicial field the panchayats wore empowered 
to hear civil cases up to the value of Rs. 50/- and criminal cases 
concerning certain petty offences.®®* The panchayats were 
empowered to impose fine up to Rs. 11 in some cases and 
Bs. 5 in others. In the administrative field the panchayats 
were entrusted with the task of looking after the village 
sanitation, lighting, water supply, construction and main- 
tenance of village tracks, etc. They were given powers to 
impose a few taxes with the previous permission of the 
government.®*® 

The Act was a landmark in the history of panehayat legis- 
lation in the State of Udaipur for it introduced male adult fran- 
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(hise and provided for a group panchayat system. Soon a sepa* 
rate Village F)anchayat Department, headed by a Registrar, was 
established.^®* Under the guidance of this Department 79 new 
panchayats were established, 43 old ones were reorganised, and 
7 were abolished because they were utterly incompetent.*®’ At 
the end of 1942 there were 123 panchayats.*®* This number rose 
to 181 in 1947.*®* 

Achievements 

Village panchayat movement in the State of Mewar made 
satisfactory headway in between 1940 and 1948.**® A perusal of 
the record and information collected through personal iij^rviews 
with the i)erBons concerned, reveals that all village panchayats 
looked after the sanitation and lighting arrangements. For this 
purpose they' engaged sweei)ers and oilmen. They also took 
stejis to pave rastas, construct latrines and urinals. A few of the 
panchayats opened night schools in the villages. Pedigree bulls 
were purchased and maintained by a good number of panchayats. 
Some village panchayats opened reading rooms and gave sub- 
sidies for games. The village panchayats of Mandalgarh and 
Rashmi maintained a library and a reading room. Rashmi 
village panchayat gave subsidy to a volleyball club. The 
panchayats of Khamnor, Khajuri and Ghosunda provided medical 
facilities to the villages. In short, the village panchayat move- 
ment gained stability and popularity in the State of Mewar by 
the time when the Union of Rajasthan was formed.*** 
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Shahputa State , 

The ShaUpura State authorities passed a village panchayat 
Act in 1939, with the aim ‘to foster and develop a spirit of public 
service in the rural population’ The Act ptovided for the 
establishment of a paiicliayat consisting of aU npminated members 
in a viUago or a group of villages.^*® A few* panchayats were 
established under the jjrovisions of the Act. The panchayat of 
Dhikola did good work but Ihe other panchayats did not work 
satisfactorily.’ The lack of civic sense in the villages and illiter- 
acy among the sarpauches were responsible for such state of affairs. 
In 1946, the amended Shahpura State Village ranchayat Act was 
passed.^''® Accordingly, a panchayat consisting of live to nine 
members, clock'd by the adult persons residing in the panchayat 
area, rvas to bo established in a village or a group of villages 
having a population of 800 or more.’’® The yarp&nch w'as to be 
elected from amongst the members of the i)aucliayat.V’ The term 
of the panchayat was 3 years.”® The panchayats w'cre given 
twofold functions, administrative as well as judickvi. In the 
judicial field they were emi)owere(l to deal with certain civil 
cases up to the value of Us. 25 and take cognizance of petty 
criminal offencGS.”* They were rocpiired to look after the sanita- 
tion of the village, t o imj'rove agriculture, to plant trees and pro- 
tect them, to look alter pui)lic health, etc.’®” The i>anchayats 
were ompow'ored to impose fine up to Rs. 5.’®’ 

The Act of 1910 wai a landmark in the field of panchayat 
legislation in the State on account of its two distinctive feakires. 
i'irstly, elected panchayats on the basis of adult franchise were 
granted. Secondly, the Act enlarged the functions and powers 
of the panchayats. Five panchayats were established under the 
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t>rovisioiis of the new Act.^®® They were in the state of infanoy 
when the State was integrated into the Union of Rajasthan.®®* 

Sirohi State 

The Sirohi Village Panchayat Act was passed in 1941, with 
the object ‘to foster and develop a spirit of public service in the 
rural population and to avoid unnecessary expenditure on petty 
litigation’.®®* The Act provided for the establishment of a pan- 
chayat consisting of 6 to 9 members nominated for 3 years by the 
Member in charge of Panchayats in the State Council.®®® They 
were required to perform judicial and administrative functions.®®* 
Accordingly, panchayats wore established in the viUage^of Ajari, 
Mandor, Santpur, Meda, Paldi, Rosaliya, Amblari and Silar in 
1942.®®® In 1943, the Government of Sirohi appointed a special 
officer to enlighten the village folk on the benefits of village pan- 
chayats and assist and advise them in the establishment and 
working of , village panchayats.®®* As a resjult, six more 
panchayats were established.®®* 

In 1946, the Maharaja appointed a Committee to suggest 
amendments to the Village Panchayat Ac t so as to make the pan- 
chayats more democratic. ®®“ On the basis of recommendations 
made by the Committee the revised and modified Sirohi Village 
Panchayat Act was passed in 1947.®*® This Act empowered the 
government to establish in every village, a panchayat consisting 
of 6 to 9 members elected by the adults of the village.®*® The 
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Sarpancli wab to be elected by the pauchas from amongst them 
selves.^*® Tlio panchayats were given administrative and judi- 
cial functions. They wore granted powers to try certain civil 
suits up to the value of Rs. 50 and take cognizance of potty cri- 
minal cases.^*® Their administrative fxmctions included sanita- 
tion, public health, water supply, lighting the greets, (plantation, 
improvement of agriculture, etc.®*® 

The Act of 1947 was a groat improvement on the previous 
Act as it provided for panchayats elected on the basis of adult 
male franchise and widened the sphere of their activities in 
judicial as well as administrative matters. The ‘existing pancha- 
yats wore reorganised according to the jnovisions of the now Act 
and 10 panchayats were established.’®® The Government of 
Sirohi State gave grant-in-aid of Rs. 40,000 to these pancha- 
yats during tho year 1947-48.’®’ But the village j^nchayats did 
little besides thoir usual sanitary and lighting arrangements. 

r> 

Bauswara State 

In 1920, the Bauswara State Village Pauchayat Act was 
passed by Maharaja Prithi Singh.’®® But it remained only on 
paper and no steps were taken to ebtablish panchayats in tlie 
State for the reasons not yet known. In 1947, Maharaja Chandra- 
vir Singh enacted the Banswara Village Panchayat Act.’®® 
Accordingly, a village panchayat, consisting of 5 to 7 members, 
was to be established for a village or a group of villages having an 
adult population of 200.”“ The panchayats were to be partly 


163. Ibid., Sections 2, 3, 6. 

104. Ibid., Sections 14 — 19. 

165. Ibid., Section 20. 

166. FUeNo. 13/ — Village Panchayats, Judicial dk Development Department. 
Year 1947-48, p. 20. 

167. File — Copies oj Various Notes <{■ Annual Reports since 1940; 
Comniunily D(»volopment & Panchayat Department, p. 22. 

168. Minvies Bool of Banswara Praja Manful, 1946-48. 

169. Banswara VJI igt Panchayat Act, 1947 (Published in Banswara State 
Qaaette, 1-3-1947), p. J . 

170. Ibid., Section 3(c}. 
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feleotodand partly noininated.^’^ Every person who resided in 
the panchayat area and fulfilled certain property or educational 
qualifications was eligible for voting in the panchayat elections,^™ 
The Sarpanch was to be elected by the panchas from amongst 
themselves.^’® The panchayats wore given judicial and adminis- 
trative fwnetions. In the judicial field they were empowered to 
deal with certain civil suits up to the value of Rs. 25 and take 
cognizance of petty criminal offences.”* Panchayats were em- 
powerd to impose fine up to Rs. 20.*’® 


The provisions of the Act could not be given effect to owing 
to the Maharaja’s decision to merge the State into the Union of 
Rajasthan.”® 

Partahgarh Sihte 

In 1939, Maharawal Ram Singh passed the Partahgarh 
Panchayat ‘Act, with the aim to help settle local disputes and 
to improve the condition of the villages.”’ Accorduigly, a 
panchayat, consisting of 3 to 5 r.ominated members, was to be 
constituted for a village or a group of villages.”® The panchayats 
were to perform administrative and judicial functions. In the 
judicial field they Avero empowered to deal w ith civil suits up to 
the value cf Rs. 25 and take cognizance of petty criminal 
offences.”® In the field of administration, the panchayats were to 
discliarge duties in respect of sanitation, drinking water, lighting, 
etc.*®® The panchayats were empoAA'ered to impose fine up to 
Rs. 10.*®* 


171. Ibid., Section 4(1). 

172. Ibid., Section 4(b). 

173. Ibid., Section 6(A). 
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tana Regionol Counsel of 8-2-1947. 

177. Partahgarh Panchayat Act, 1939, p. 1. 
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One of the gladsome futures of the Act was the introductioH 
of the system of gronp panchayats having jurisdiction over a 
group of villages. The provisions of the Act were soon translated 
into action and ninety-nine panchayats were established in the 
State.“® The village panchayats were put under the charge of 
the village uplift officer of the State.^^ Th^ panchayats con- 
tinued to function till the merger of the State into the Union of 
Rajasthan. 

Former TTnion of Rajasthan 

The Popular Interim Government, headed by Shri Manikya 
Lai Varma, passed and promulgated the Rajasthan Panchayat 
Raj Ordinance No. 79, in the year 1948.^** Accordingly, a pan- 
ohayat, consisting of 9 to 15 panchas elected on the basis of adult 
franchise, was to bo established for a village or a group of villages 
having a population of 1,500 to 5,000. The government was also 
empowered to continue a village panchayat for a village or a group 
of villages having a population of 1,000.^®* Provision for the no- 
mination of minority representation by the panchayats was also 
made.^®* The Sarpanch and the Deputy Sarpanch were to bo 
elected by the panchas.^®’ The panchayats were given judicial 
and administrative work. In the judicial field they were empow- 
ered to try civil suits up to the value of Rs. 100 and take cogni- 
zance of petty criminal cases.^®® The panchayats were empower- 
ed to impose fine up to Rs. 10.“* In the field of administration 
the panchayats were given large obligatory and discretionary 
powers."® They were empowered (subject to the prescribed 
rules and orders of the Government in this coimection) to impose 
taxes on industry, entertainment, vehicles, etc. 


182. Btuiness Rules Panchayats Patrtabgarh, 16-5-1939. 
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The Bajasthan Panchayat Act Ordinance vas a forw'ard 
step in the direction of local self-goveinmcnt. It contained four 
unique features. Firstly, it provided for group panchayats. 
Secondly, it provided for wide judicial and administrative func- 
tions of the panchayats. Thirdly, it provided Tor panchayats 
elected on«the basis of adult franchise with elected Sarpanchas and 
Deputy Saj'panchas. Lastly, the provision uas also made for the 
nomination of minority community. 

To give effect to the ordinance, a separate Village Panchayat 
Department was established under a Registrar. Under the guid- 
ance of this Department, 451 panchayats were established in the 
various villages of the former feudatories of Udaip^jj*, Kota, 
Ki.sliangarh, Dimgarpur, Bundi, Jhalawar, T’artabgarh, Tonk, 
Bauswara and*Shahj)ura. Tliese panchayat s covered 7 tt20 villages 
out of 13,0.5f? villages in the Union of Rajasthan The village 
panchayats had just .started their work and, as such, a proi)er 
evaluation of their achievements is not possible. 

Main Features o£ the Panchayat Movement 

A study of the growth of the panchayat movement in the 
various States of Rajasthan reveals the foUoAving interesting facts: 

I. The growth of the panchayat system in Rajasthan is 
very recent. The first princely state to put Pancha- 
yat legislation on the statute book was the State 
of Bharatpur in which the Village Panchayat Act was 
passed in 1925. Gradually, other States also enacted 
panchayat legislations. Iq the beginning of 1948, 
panchayat legislations existed in 15 States of Rajas- 
than but the panchayats wore functioning only in 12 
States. In Kota the panchayat movement deteriorat- 
ed as the years rolled on and ultimately it came to an 
end. In Karauli the x>anchayat movement was initia- 


191 . Fih : Copwa of Various Notes and Annual Reports BinoC 1 949. Com- 
munity Development and Poncliayat* (Jaipur), p. 21. 
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ted according to the proyisions of the Village Pan-* 
chayat Act of 1039, but it failed. In Banswara the 
village panchayat legislation wa,B passed but not 
implemented. In other States, viz., Jaisalmer, Kushal- 
garh, Lawa, Dholpur, Alwar and Bungarpur, no steps 
were taken to enact panchayat Isolation.* In 1948, 
the Government of Rajasthan passed Rajasthan 
Panchayat Ordinance No. 29 which was a forward 
step in the direction of local self-govemmet in the 
State. 


II. The panohayats were given judicial and administra- 
tive functions in the States of Udaipur, Jaipur, Bika- 
ner, Tonk, Shahpura, Karauli, Partabgarh, Jodhpur, 
Jhalawar, Banswara, Sirohi, and Bundi, while in Kota 
and Kishangarh they were given only judicial 
functions. In the judicial field they were given juris- 
diction in both civil and criminal cases oyoept in the 
State of Jaipur where the judicial functions of the 
panchayats were restricted to civil jurisdiction only. 
In 1948, the Jaipur State Panchayat Raj Act was 
passed. According to this Act, judicial functions were 
to be entrusted to the Nyaya Panchayats. Pancha- 
yats in these States wore generally empowered to try 
civil suits up to a certain value varying from Rs. 10 
as in the State of Kishangarh, to Rs. 100 as in 
Jhalawar; (») suits for money ; (ii) suits for damages ; 
(in) suits for specific movable property ; and {»?») 
suits for compensation for wrongfully taking or 
damaging movable property. 

On the criminal side they could take cognizance of 
petty offences, viz., causing voluntary hurt, assault 
or use of criminal force without grave provocation, 
theft, assault or use of criminal force on grave 
provocation, intentional insult to provoke a breach 
of peace ; forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle by 
the govenuuent officials, etc. In Jhalawar State the 
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panchayats were also given power to try revenue suits 
up to the value of Rs. 100. 

In the sphere of administration the panchayats in Rajasthan 
were generally entrusted witli the functions like the following : 

(t) Village cleanliness and sanitation. 

(ii) The eonstruction, maintenance and improvement of 
public drains. 

(in) The improvement of agriculture and agricultural 
stock. 

(iv) The prevention of contagious or infectious diseases, 
distribution of medicines, etc., in the intere^ of public 
health. 

(t») •The excavation, maintenance, improvement and dis- 
infection of wells, ponds and tanks for the su])ply of 
•water for drinking, washing and bathing. In the 
States of Jhalawar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Banswara, Mewar 
and the Union of Rajasthan, the panchayats were 
given a largo number of obligatory and discretioirary 
functions. 

TIT Group panchayat system was provided in the States 
of Udaipur, Bundi, Kota, Jhalawar, -laipur, Bansw ara, 
Partabgarh, Kishangarh, Tonk, Bharatpur, Shahpura, 
and Jodhpur while the panchayats in Sirohi State were 
organised on the basis of single village panchayat 
system. In the States of Jaipur and Bharatpur, 
however, only single villa^ panchayat system was 
followed in practice. In 1948-49, there existed in the 
State of Jaipur, 319 village panchayats which covered 
319 villages and in Bharatpur 607 village panchayats 
covering 512 villages. The Union of Rajasthan follow- 
ed the group panchayat system. 

IV, All States provided for single-tier system but the 
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State of Jhalawar adopted three-tier system of pau-® 
ohayats under wliich provision was made for Dehati, 
Nizamat and Raj panchayats. 

V. Except the State of Kota all other States started with 
nominated panchayats but gradually the constitutions 
of panchayats in various States were liberalised. In 
1948, elected panchayats existed in the States of Udai- 
piur, Shahpura, Tonk, Jlialawar, Jaipur and Sirohi. 
In 1948, election system was introduced in Jodhpur 
State. In the same year adult franchise w as introduc- 
ed in Jaipur and in the Union of Rajasthan (Udaipur). 
Panchayats in Rharatpur State wore partially oloctod 
and ])artialty nominated. In the States of Bikaner, 
Partabgarh, Bundi, Kishangarh „ nomination 
system was followed. Elected Sarpanchas were 
provid(‘d in the panchayats of the States of 
Udaijnir, Tonk, Sirohi and Jhalawar but ip others the 
sarpanchas were nominated. The term of panchayats 
was kept 3 years in all States of Rajasthan except 
in Jhalawar State where it was expressly kept 5 years. 
The Sarpanchas in all the States were given casting 
vote in case of a tie, 

VI. A study of the official records reveals that the pancha- 
yat movement in Rajasthan was still in an elementary 
stage in 1947-48. The achievements of the pancha- 
yats in the States were meagre and scanty. The 
movement got an impetus only when the popular 
government came into existence in the States of Jodh- 
piur, Jaipur, Sirohi and in the Union of Rajasthan 
(Udaipur). 

Reasons lot Slow Ctowth 

It is clear from the preceding study that the object of village 
panchayats legislation in Rajasthan was to provide an agency in 
the villages for looking after their sanitation as well as for the 
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• early and easy settlement of their petty disputes without 
endangering the existing harmony and goodwill. Wo have to 
admit tliat with a few exceptions here and there neither of the 
two objectives was achieved. Various factors were responsible 
for this. The chief among them were the following : — 

TTosatisfactoiy Financial Position 

The financial position of the village panohayats was not 
satisfactory in almost all the States of Rajasthan. In many 
instances their yearly income did not exceed a hundred rupees. 
During the year 1940-41, the average annual income of a village 
panchayat in Jodhpur State was Rs. 70 only.^®^ Ijj 1945-46, 
the village panchayat of Phoolia, in Shahpura, had an annual in- 
come of Rs. 43 only.^®® In the Shehhawati region of Jaipur 
State, the .village ])anchayats of Chhaprel, Gudda and Ponkh 
had an annual income of Rs. 41, 03 and 59, resj)ectivoly, 
during the* year 1947-48.^®* It w'as not possible for the viUage 
panchayats to perform even the elementary municipal functions 
with such a meagre amount. Tlvo village panchayats in a few 
States, such as Bundi, Bharatpur, Tonk and Shahpura, had no 
powers to levy taxes. In tijo states where the powers to levy 
taxes were given, they were not exercised by the village paucha- 
yats. In the States of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner, the village 
panohyats had not started levying taxes even in 1947. In most 
of the States the village panchayats depended on grants-in-aid 
by the government even to carry on their day-to-day work. 
Sconomis independence is pre-requisite for the efficient working 
of local bodies. When they have to bog to every penny that 
they require, it is only natural that they will become indolent 
and inefficient, as was the case with moat of the jianchayats 
in Rajasthan. 


192. Administrative Report, Jodhpur State, 1940-41, Village Panohayats, 

193. Personal investigation based on the evidonoe of Shri Irfidu Lai Jain, 
the then IJp-Sarpanch of the Phoolia Panchayat. 

194. Pwsonal investigation of the AuGior based on the evidences of Shri 

Inder Singh of Poonkh, Shivnath Singh of Gudda, Shri Zabor Singh of 
Gudda, Shri Chen Bam, etc, * 
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Apathy of the People 

The attitude of inditference on the part of the rural popula> 
tion was another important factor rcRponsiblo for the slow 
growth of village panchayat movement in the varions princely 
states of Rajasthan. Tlie rural population were Oducatiopally and 
economically very backward. Centuries of despotic rule had 
made the people very dormant. Consequently, they lost all 
initiative and had grown accustomed to receiving things from 
above. The institution of village panchayats appeared to them 
an innovation which they feared as the blow of fate. Neither 
did the people realize the importance of panchayat work nor 
did the state authorities try to make them acquainted with the 
utility of panchayats. As such, the people remained aj)atlietio 
towards the village institutions and thus they themselves 
became the obstacles in the way of their progress. 

Half-hearted Inception 

n'ho rulers of the princely states of Rajasthan passed some 
panchayat legislations with a desire to keep pace with the demo- 
cratic movements surging up in the other parts of India, and in 
some cases, making a mere show of improved administration and 
developed local self-government. But the idea of giving very 
little power and incurring the minimum i)0ssible expenditure on 
the panchayat sy.stcm remained uppermost in the mind of the per- 
sons at the helm of affairs. Tliis conservative attitude was res- 
ponsible for the slow and sluggish dovelopracnt of the village 
panchayat system. 

Lack of Public Spirited and Educated People 

Lack of public spirited and educated persons in the villages 
was a great hindrance in the development of panchayat institu- 
tions in the States of Rajasthan. In this connection. Dr. R.R. 
Kasliwal aptly observed : “Panchas including Chairman, are not 
always men of intelligence and integrity of character. 
They have sometimes used these institutions as instruments to 
gain their own selhsh ends. Tlieir judgement in many cases 
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•lacked impartiality.”^® The following remark of the Develop- 
ment Secretary of Jodhpur State about au Up-Sari)anch is quite 
illustrative of the point under consideration : “Up-Sarpanch, who 
is practically iU iterate, is malicious at heart and man of intelli- 
gence much below average and w holly incompetent to be even a 
panch.”^®* Thus a good number of panchayats could not 
function in a few states as literate and capable persons w ore 
not available to carry on their business. 

Attitude of the Jagitdars 

The attitude of the Jagirdars towards the panchayat move- 
ment was also responsible for its slow growth in Raja^Jian. The 
Jagirdars were never in favour of the establishment of rural local 
self-governing institutions. Their attitude tow'arils these ins- 
titutions was always that of hostility because they thought that 
tho establishment of panchayats would be a great set-back to 
their aristocratic and privileged position w hich they had been 
enjoying for centuries.* 

Faulty Organisation 

Tho defective organisation of tho i>aiK'hayats was 
also responsible for their faihiro to achieve their goal. 
Single village ])anchayat system w'as unsuitable in Rajasthan. 
This system was, in fact, responsible for the poor financial position 
of the panchayats. Women wore not made eligible for elections 
lo tho panchayats; universal adult franchise was not granted; 
system of nomination of the panchas and the sarpanclias conti- 
nued. All these factors made the Organisation of panchayats 
very defective and checkmated their progress. 


195. Dr. R.R. Kashwal : System in Jaipur State Binoo 1800 

A.D. (Unpxibhshed Doctoral Thesis), p. 313. 

196. Vo. C/6 Volume I — Local Bodies Office, Mahkntakhas, Govern' 
ment of Jodhpur— kjoitw No. 5630 of 28-6-1948. 

*Ftle— Copies of Various Notes and Annual Reports, 1949, Jaipur : 
Annual Report, Vfilage Panchayats fer the year 1949-M, p. 10. 
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Lunited Powers 

In moat of the states of Rajasthan the panchayats wore not 
given sufficient powers. For example, oven in the State of Jaipur 
they did not have full judicial powers. The sphere of their 
activity was too limited to make them work* ©fFectiyely. For 
example, the Kota State panchayats were not given any 
municipal and administrative responsibility. 

Unsympathetic Attitude of the Officials 

The bureaucratic and conservative attitudb of the state 
oflicials also hindered the progre.ss of tho panchayat movement 
in Rajasthan. The state officials, who }nostly belonged to tho 
foxidal class, w'ero entirely unsyn)])athetic towards the jianchayat 
movement. They treated these institutions as organisations 
which encroached upon their pow'er and position which they had 
been enjoying for tho past several years. 

Existence of Caste Panchayats 

The existence of cask? panchayats was also a hindrance in tho 
growth of tho panchayat movement in Rajasthan. The peojde 
also considered them more competent to deal with tho affairs of 
their day-to-day life. IToiico tho panchayats established by the 
state authorities could not gain popularity. 

Besides the lack of trained staff, absence of separate depart- 
ments of pancliayats in tho states, and too much of official inter- 
ference obstructed tho progress of panchayat movement in Ra- 
jasthan. 


DISTRICT BOARDS 


Introduction 

District Boards in Rajasthan were established as late as 
1931. In that year the Maharaja of Bikaner passed a District 
Board Act. After sixteen years of its enactment, tho State of 
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Jaipur passed the Jaipur State District Board Act in 1947. A 
District Board was also established in Dungarpur State in 1936, 
but the State passed no legislation on the subject. 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Bikaner State 

In 1031, the Government of Bikaner enacted the Bikaner 
State District Board Act with the object to ‘educate the rural 
])opxdation into tlio method of local self-government and to teach 
tlmm to manage their own affairs’.'®^ Accordingly, a district 
board was to consist of a few elected and nominated members who 
were to hold ofhcc for 3 yeans.^®® Nominated members Y^ere to be 
nominat(‘d by the Ruler of the State and the other members 
were to be elected by the p(*ople ^®® A p(>rson who fulfilled certain 
proscribed property or educational (jualilications was eligible to 
vote.®”® The Chairman of the Board was to be nominated by the 
Maliaraja The Chairman was to be the administrative chief of 
the Board.®®*- Every Board was to meet at least once a month.®®* 
The boards were given a largo number of obligatory and volun- 
tary duties, such as the construction, repairing and maintenance 
of i)Ublic roads ; the planting «nd jireservation of trees on the 
side of public roads ; the construction and repairs of public 
wells, tanks, water works, and supply of water, public vaccination, 
sanitation and prevention of diseases, regulating offensive, dan- 
gerous or obnoxious trades, calling or practices; regulation of births 
and deaths; reclaiming unhealthy localities, improvement of 
suburbs and rural town planning. The Board was given powers 
to impose taxes on professions and property, to levy local 
rates, and to make bye-laws.*®* 


197. Bikaner State District Board Act, (Available in File— The District 

Board Bill, Legislation Department, 1031). 

198. Ibid., Section 3(1). 

199. Ibid., Section 3(1). 

200. Ibid., Sections 0, 7. 

201. Ibid., Section 29. 

202. Ibid., Section 1 1 , 

203. Ibid., Section 65. 
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In spite of its many apparent shortcomings, the Act was a 
groat landmark in the history of local self-government in the 
State as it provided for the establishment of local self-governing 
institutions which wore bound to improve the condition of rural 
population. The provisions of the Act were implemented in 
1935 by establishing a District Board at iGanganagar.*®* It 
consisted of 56 members — 42 elected and 14 nominated. In 1940 
the number of members was reduced to 48 — 36 elected and 12 
nominated. Subsequently, various district boards were estab- 
lished, i.e., at Suratgarh in April 1941, at Rajgarh in January 
1942, at Bikaner in February 1942, and at Sujangarh in July 
1942 aos time of the merger of the State ?nto Rajasthan 

thei ‘0 existed five District Boards only. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Dtmgarpar State 

Under the Forman No. 295 (datwl August 25, 1934) of the 
Maharawal of Dungarpur State a District Board was established 
in the State of Dungarpur consisting of a peon, a Sarishtodar, a 
cashier and an Officer in charge. The Board was required to work 
in accordance with the Dungarpmr Municipal Act, 1913. It w'as 
to supervise and control the work of the municipal committee's of 
Galiakot, Aspur, Sabala, and Sagvvaiii. The Officer in charge was 
given the power to impose fines up to Rs. 10 and issue warrants.^* 
The District Board of Dungarpiu' was not a district board in the 
true sense of the terra. It was a government department en- 
trusted with the work of supervising the activities of the munici- 
pal sub-committees in the State and had no statutory status. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Jaipur State 

In 1947 the Government of Jaipur State passed the Jaipur 
District Boards Act.®*’ The Act provided for the establishment 

204. ffour Decades of Progress m Bikaner State (1 937), p. 77; 

Administrative Heport, Bikaner State ^ 1939-42, p. 122. 

2t>5. Administrative Report^ Bikaner Stale ^ 1941-42, pp. 120-122. 

206. File No, 10/16— ds Local Self Department^ Rajasthan, Udaipur. 
Year 2006, V.S. ; Report of tho Incharge Officer, District Board, 
Dungarpur. 

207. File — Jaipur Gazette Part III {Boptomhov) Ui 1948 (Aucrusth 

pp. 284. V 6 
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of a District Board for every district of the State.*®® The Board 
was to consist of not less than 15 and not more than 30 elected 
and nominated members.*®® Every person entitled to vote in the 
elections to the Representative Assembly of the State was made 
eligible fof voting in the elections to the district boards.*^® The 
term of each board was to be 3 yoars.*^^ Every board was to have 
a President (elected or nominated) and Vice-President elected by 
the members of the board from amongst themselves.*^* The 
President of the board was to have casting vote in case of a tie.*^® 
Quorum for the meeting was to be ono-third of the total 
members of a Board. 

The boards wore given a large number of obligatory and 
voluntary duties, such as*^* the construction, repair and mainte- 
nance of public roads, the establishment, management and main- 
tenance of hospitals, dispensaries, j^oor houses, orphanages, public 
parks, etc., the institution, holding and management of fairs, 
agricultural shows, etc.; public vaccination, sanitation and the 
prevention of diseases; and registration of births and deaths. It 
was to have power to make bye-laws and regulations, to levy cess, 
to receive contribution or donations from private individuals, 
etc.*^® Tn August 1948, the Government of Jaipur State amended 
the District Boards Act m ith the intention of establisliing dis- 
trict boards immediately.*^® According to this Act, the State 
Government had powers to establish in any district provisional 
district board or boards consisting wholly of nominated members. 
Accordingly, the State authorities established district boards in 
the four districts of Jaipur State, viz., Sawai Jaipur, Sawai Madho- 
pur, Jhunjhunu and Malpura.*^’ 


208. Jaipur District Boards Adt 1947, Section 3(1). 

209. Ibid., Section 4. 

210. Ibid., Section 6, 

211. Ibid., Section 12. 

212. Ibid., Sections 16-17. 

213. Ibid,, Section 23. 

214. Ibid., Section 27. 

215. Ibid., Sections 31 & 35. 

216. Jaipur State Gazette \ 17-8-1948| pp. 3-4 

217. ^*The Jaipur State QazeUe*\ 16-10-1948, p. 1. 
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The first session of those boards was held in the month of 
November 1948, and resolntioiis regarding the levy of cesses were 
passed and sent to the Government for sanction.^® 

Achievonents 

In 1942, Bikaner was the only State in Eajasthan which 
could claim to have a well organised rural local self-government at 
district level. Hero follows a brief review of the work dene by 
these institutions in the State of Bikaner.®^® 


Medical and Public Health 

District Boards in Bikaner State did good work in the field 
of medical and public health. The District Board, Ganganagar, 
maintained A 3 nirvodic Dispensaries at Gulabwala and Mukawa,®®“ 
and gave grant-in-aid to an Ayurvedic dispensary at Daulat- 
pura.®*^ From November 1, 1945 to 31st March, 1947, about 
31,401 patients were treated in these disi)cnsaries.®®® The Raj- 
garh District Board established an Ayurvedic dispensary at 
Ramgarh in 1944. *'•* The District Board, Bikaner, distributed 
medicines for malaria and typhoid cases free of charge among the 
villagers during 1942-43.®®* In the year 1945, the Bikaner Dis- 
trict Board distributed medicines worth Es. 200®®® and the Gan- 
ganagar District Board contributed Rs. 600 to the State Hos- 
pital, Ganganagar, in the year 1942-43.®®* In the year 1944-45 
a sum of Rs. 1,600 was contributed to the same hospital for 


218. “TAe Jaipur State Gazette”, (Extraordinary), November 29, 1948, pp. 
1-5. 

219. Dungarptir District Board had not done any appreciable work to take 
note of while Jaipur District Boards were still in their initial stage and 
so the evaluation of their woik is not possible. 

229. Adminietrative Report, liikaner State, 1 942-43,p. 126. 

221. Administrative R:port, Biharter State, 1940-47, District Boards. 

222. Ibid. 

223. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1044-46, p. 133. 

224. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1042-43, p. 127. 

226. Adsmnistrotwe Report, Bikaner State, 1944-46, p. 134. 

226. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43, p. 126. 
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establishing an X-Ray plant as well as for the purchase of medi- 
cines.®” The Ganganagar District Board maintained vetOTinary 
dispensaries at Ganganagar and Padampur.®®® In Ganganagar 
District Board 49,657 cattle were treated during the period from 
1942 to 1^47 in the various veterinary dispensaries run by the 
Ganganagar District Board.®®* The Siuatgarh District Board, 
too, had one veterinary dispensary at Hanumangarh where about 
2,829 cattle were treated in 1943. 

Fairs and Exhibitions 

The boards organised cattle fairs. Prizes wore autarded to 
the winnej’s in cattlc-shows and camel races. The Ganganagar 
Board org.wiisi’d an exhibition in the year 1944-45 in which 
Rs. 2,822 ware spent on a cattle show and exhibitions.®*® The 
fair and the show afforded fine opportunity for the sale of cattle 
and indigenous ijroducts. It also helped in the introduction of 
bettor sanitation and improved methods of agriculture.®®^ 

Education 

The district boards did fairly good work in the direction of 
education. In 1947 the Ganganagar District Board was running 
44 schools with 1,445 boys.®®® In 1945, the Suratgarh District 
Board maintained eleven schools and spent about Rs. 4,003 
on them. The Rajgarh District Board too had a few schools.®®® 
Special attention was paid to the health oftho students in all these 
institutions. 


227. Administrative Eeporf, Bikaner State, 133. 

228. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43, pp. 126-127. 

229. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43 ; 

„ „ „ „ 1945-46 ; 

„ 99 99 99 1946-47 9 

(Obaptior on District Boards) , 

230. Adfninistrative Report, Bikaner State, 1942-43, p. 126. 

231. Administrative Report, Bikaner State, 1944-45, p. 133.^ 

232. Administrative Report, Bikaner 8tate% 1946*46, EMstriet Boards. 

233. Administrative Report, Bikaner 5tats,J944.45, p. 133. 
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Coastmciion ci Wells 

The district boards also tried to improve tho conditions of 
agriculture. The Ganganagar District Board granted an aid of 
Rs. 2,641-9-6 to the people for constructing wells in the villages.®®* 

These achievements, however, were very meagre as com- 
pared to the resources available to the district boards in Bikaner 
State. The boards were not able to spend full amount of wel- 
fare activities as is clear from tho following table of income and 
expenditure for three years of tho Boards of Ganganagar and 
Suratgarh.®®® 

GANGANAGAR DISTRICT BOARD 


Year 

1942-43 

1944-45 

1946-47 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

Rs. 

46,360-9-9 

29,172-15-0 

Rs. 

53,845-10-6 

37,406-5-6 

, Rs. 
58,401-13-9 

46,838-11-8 


SURATGARH DISTRICT BOARD 

Year 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-46 

Income 

27,180-6-6 

22,461-7-3 

1 

27,763-4-6 

Expendi- 

ture 

6,108-2-9 

9,203-3-3 

11,316-2-6 


234. Administrative Report^ Bikaner State, 1942-43, p. 126. 

235. Adminiatratioe Report, Bikaner State, IM2-4S; District Boards. 

„ ,, „ „ 1 943-44; 

„ 1944-45; 

„ 1945-46; 

„ 1946-47; 
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It is evident from the above description that all aspects of 
rural local self-governing institutions, except the village pancha- 
yats in Udaipur, were in their elementary stage of progress in 
Bajasthan. They could only achieve as much as the rural local 
self-governing institutions in British India had already achieved 
before 1920. 

In order to be successful, every democracy, besides being a 
form of government, must become a way of living. Masses 
must be fully trained so that they may become good citizens 
pursuing right ends through right means. This can be done 
mainly with the help of village institutions and especially so in 
India because most of the Indian population lives in villages. The 
rural local self-goveming institutions are actually the bal^bone of 
dmnocracy and if we want to make our democracy uprght, we 
win have to ^ke these vertebrae stronger. Since thei basic 
concept of democracy is that there are extraordinary possibilities 
in an ordinary man, we wiU have to depend on those village insti- 
tutions moife and more for the realization of our ideal of a 
welfare State. 




PART FOUR 


E P I I. OOXI E 



“Hie entire talk of giving four freedoms to the 
peoples of the States is useless unless the people are first 
given that most fundamental freedom— ^e freedom to be 
free.” 

-Anonymous 



CHAPTER TEN 

Summing Up 

Old Order Changeih Yielding Place to the New 

In the preceding pages we have studied the growth of re- 
presentative institutions in Rajasthan during a perioc^ of forty 
years, i.e., from 1908 to 1948. We have seen that the evolution of 
the representative institutions was the product of action and 
interaction qf numerous factors and forces that developed before or 
during the period of forty years under review. The inception 
and dovelojunent of representative institutions was mainly the 
product of the clash between the old order and the new forces in 
which the victory eventally went to the latter. 

At the close of the 19th Century the edifice of administration 
in the covenanting States of Rajasthan represented the despo- 
tism of the princes and their order. The prince was at the apex 
of the administration and exercised supreme civil and criminal 
authority. He was the fountain of all legislative, judicial and 
executive authority in the State and had powers to rule according 
to his own will and judgement. He was required to give no 
adfcount of his acts to anybody except his British masters. The 
ruler was helped in his day-to-day administration by a 
*Kamdar’ in the smaller states or by a Council of Ministers in the 
bigger ones, headed by a Dewan or Musahib-i-ala. The ‘Kamdar* 
or the Council of Ministers had merely a consultative character 
and the ruler was not bound to honour their advice. The ‘Kam- 
dar’ or the Council of Ministers were responsible to the princes. 
They were the central points in which converged the various kinds 
of territorial administration and from which the ruler’s will all 
over the state. People had no bazvl in the admixnstration. 
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There existed no legislature, no advisOTy board and no local self- 
governing institutions of any tangible character. The adminis- 
trative and the constitutional reforms introduced in British 
India with a view to evolving and developing representative 
institutions in the latter half of the 19th century had no effect on 
the rulers of the various States of Rajasthi^n who continued to 
follow the old rut. ' 

The turn of the century witnessed a change in the attitude of 
a few progressive rulers of the States of Rajasthan. The progres- 
sive rulers took a few steps in the direction of people’s participa- 
tion in the administration of the State. Non-official elements 
wore given a place in the Municipal Boards of a few States. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner instituted a Representative Assembly. 
Excepting this, nothing substantial happened in the other States 
of Rajasthan. In between 1914 and 1936 a great constitutional 
and administrative progress was made in British India. But for 
a few exceptions the rulers of Rajasthan States did not follow this 
commendable example. Even the advice of Viceroys like Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Irwin to replace the old order with new 
institutions had very little or no effect on the rulers who preferred 
their mediaeval autocracy to the new progressive attitude and 
continued to keep their subjects in the darkness of ignorance. 
The Chiefs used every conceivable means to suppress the aspira- 
tions of the subject-people. Various laws, such as the Public 
Safety Act, the Press Act and the Public Societies Registration 
Act, were enacted to throttle public opinion. Tlie years bet- 
ween 1914 and 1935 could be well marked for the political pur- 
blmdness of the Chiefs of Rajasthan as this period presents a 
very meagre record of giving increased participation to the people 
in the administration of the States through representative 
institutions. 

The history of revolutions and reforms bears out the fact 
tliat the more political consciousness grows in a country the great- 
er are the efforts to suppress it, but like a ball, it takes impetus 
even from suppression and grows still stronger. So the net result 
of the politiixd purblindness of the princes was the rise of Praja 
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> Mandals in the States. The rulers tried to nip the Fraja Mi>.Ttdal <» 
in the bud but the repressive measures could not stem the tide of 
popular will and determination. As Praja Mandals gained in 
popularity, the rulers lost the leadership and the goodwill of the 
people. The Praja Mandal movements (Civil Liberty Movement 
and the Ro^onsible Government Movement) gained strength and 
vigour as the years rolled by. Although the communal organisa- 
tions like the Muslim League in Jodhpur, the Anjuman Islamia 
and the Hindu Mabasabha in Bharatpur tried to retard this 
progress by their fissiparous and sectarian tcndoncios yet the 
constant rise of temperature in the political thermometer in 
Rajasthan, oo'apled with the rapidly changing political situation 
in the country, forced the State authorities to part with their 
power in favour of the people’s representatives. 

Various Stages of Progress 

Wo have noted that the representative institutions passed 
through vArious stages of progress and development which were 
neither simultaneous nor uniform throughout Rajasthan. In a 
few States the representative institutions made a great headway 
while in others, like Jaisalmer and Dungarpur, they remained 
sub.stantially whore they were years before even after years of 
labour and struggle. The varying stage of political, social, 
educational and economic developmeait of the people of the dif- 
ferent States and the autocratic attitude of the rulers were res- 
ponsible for this state of affairs. Till 1936, the pace of progress 
was slow and sporadic. It gained some momentum between 
1937 and 1944, and was accelerated during the years just preced- 
ing Independence. The introduction of constitutional reforms in 
British India, the growing political awakening in the States, the 
persistent demand for representative institutions in the third 
and fourth decades of the present century all failed to provide a 
continuously progressive pace to the growth of representative 
institutions in Rajasthan in the years between 1908 and 1936. 
Two factors, firstly, the absence of regional or local political 
organisations and secondly, the lack of farsightedness and liberal- 
mindedness on the part of the rulers^of the States, were responsible 
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for the halting and piecemeal refoime that Trere gradually intro- 
duced. Later on, the inauguration of provincial autonomy in 
the British Provinces, the changed attitude ofthe Indian National 
Congress towards the rulers, the establifchment of the Praja Man- 
dais and the spadevork done by them, the pressure of the Vice- 
roys and the Political Department of India,’ etc., proyided some 
speed and continuity to the pace of progress in the years bet- 
ween 1937 and 1944. But the pace was still slow as the rulers 
did not want to part with any power in favour of the people’s 
representatives and they instituted only toy legislatures and mock 
local self-governing institutions. 

The intensified struggle for the constitutional reforms in India 
after the Second World War, the growing popularity of the Praja 
Mandals, the unqualified support of the Indian National Con- 
gress, the British decision to leave India, the formation of an 
Interim Government at the Centre, etc., forced the rulers to take 
positive steps in the direction of the establishment of .representa- 
tive institutions in the States. The attainment of independence 
by India in August 1947, and the events that foUoT^ed hastened 
the wheel of progress. Consequently, progressive legislations 
were enacted either to establish representative institutions or to 
liberalise the constitution, organisation, powers, and functions of 
those bodies where they already existed. In the midst of this 
reformative process arose the question of forming a Union of the 
States of Rajasthan. Tlie Union of Matsya and the Union of 
Rajasthan (Kota) came into being on 18th and 25th March, 1948, 
respectively. It was decided to have an elected legislature com.- 
posed of twenty-four elected and a few nominated members for 
the Union of Rajasthan. In the meantime, Sardar Patel was 
busy in larger groupings of Indian States. On April 18, 1948, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the Union of Rajasthan at 
Udaipur. This broke up the cobweb of the innumerable piece- 
meal schemes for setting up a travesty of legislatiues, each 
differing from the other in size, composition, powmrs and 
functions, which had been hanging in mid-air all over 
Rajasthan. 
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An Essay in Compariaon 

W© have seen that by the close of 1948 tho reijrosentative 
institutions could reach only an elementary stage of progress and 
development. This will be further clanhed by the following com- 
parative htudy of the growth of the representative iustitutioixs in 
Rajasthan, in British provinces and in a few other Indian 
States. 

Legislative Bodies 

The stage of progress and development attained l;^y the legis- 
latures in the States of Bikaner, Jaipur and Jodhpur up to 1948 
was similar to the progress made in this field by the legislative 
bodies of Ijjie British provinces in the first twenty-five years of the 
present century. Tho constitution, organisation, powers and 
functions pf the legislative bodies of Jaijiur and Jodhpur can be, 
to a certain extent, compared favourably with that of the legisla- 
tures of the British provinces established in accordance with the 
provisions of the India Act of 1919. The legislatures in the 
British Provinces and the tvo States of Jaipur and Jodhpur were 
composed partly of elected and partly of nominated members. 
The legislatures in the British Provinces (Assam) and in the States 
of Jaipur and Jodhpur had 73%, 72% and 75% elected members, 
respectively. The members were elected by direct ©lections. The 
life of the legislatures was three years, which could be extended in 
JBntish Provinces as well as in the States of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 
All these legislat\ir©s had elected Vice-Presideaits. In the British 
Provinces and in the States of Jaipur and J odhpur the legislatures 
were given wide powers in the sphere of legislation, finance and 
administration. They had the powers to pass resolutions, to move 
adjournment motions, to ask questions and supplementary ques- 
tions, to legislate on all matters and for aU subjects within their 
purview and to discuss and pass the budget. The legislative and 
the finn-Tiniftl powers were subject to a number of restrictions 
and limitations in the British provinces as well as in the States of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur. However, th«f legislative bodies of Jaipur 
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and Jodhpur States lagged behind the legislative bodies in the 
British Provinces in some respects. According to the provisions 
of the India Act of 1919 the legislatures in British Provinces could 
force a minister to resign by expressing lack of confidence but 
the legislatures of Jaipur and Jodlipur di<H, not possess such 
powers. The legislatures of British Provinces were giv6n pou ers 
to elect their ovtn Chairmen after four years of their reorganisa- 
tion under the Act of 1919, but in Jaipur and Jodhjmr the Dewans 
were the Ex-officio Chairmen. 

The Bikaner Legislative Assembly, even in 1317, could not 
roach the stage of progress and development which the provincial 
logislatuios had reached in 1921. The Bikaner Jjcgislative 
Assembly had very rcbtrioted financial powci-s in couipans(tii 
with the similar posvers enjoyed by the provincial legislatures 
Again, the members of the provincial legislatures in British Pro- 
vinces wore directly elected, though on a fairly restricted fianchi.se, 
but in Bikaner State they were elected indirectly by local bod- 
ies. The constitution, organisation, powers and functions of the 
Bikaner Legislative Assembly were only slightly better than that 
of the provincial legislatures constituted under the Minto-Morley 
Reforms of 1909. In short, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner legis- 
lative botlios had made only a beginning in the diieetion of res- 
ponsible govornmentby the closeof 19t7, whensas in the British 
jirovincos responsible government had been established a.s early 
as 1937. The progress of legislatures in the other States of Rajas- 
than w^as in its infancy and caimot fairly be compared oven with 
the advancement made in British Provinces as early as 1892. 

The progress and devolc^ment of legislatures in the State of 
Jaipur can be compared favourably with that of the States of 
Mysore and Travancoro. The powers and position enjoyed by 
the Jaipur Legislative Council as in 1947 were analogous to those 
of the Lpgislative Councils of Myosre and of Travancore in the 
years preceding the Second World War. The constitutional 
reforms of March 1948 in Jaipur gave as many powers to the 
Liegidative Council as the Legidative councils of Mysore and 
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Travancore enjoyed in the post-war period. Tints in 1948, the 
Legislative Councils of Jaipur, Mysore and Travancore States 
stood almost on the same level of progress and development. Tiie 
Bikaner Legislative Assembly of 1945 Mas placed in a slightly 
better position than the Mysore Legislative Council of 1907, and 
the Travalicore Legislative Council of 1888. The Jodlipur Legis- 
lative Assembly’s powers and position were similar to the powers 
and position of Mysore Legislative Council of 1939. The 
legislative bodies of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner States 
enjoyed better powers and position than the legislative bodies of 
the State? of Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior and Hyderabad did in pre- 
Independence days. 

Local Self-Govemiog Bodies 

Tlie t’tage of progn-ss and devclopmeiit achieved by local 
self-governing institutions in the States of Uajastlian by 1948, 
apjiears vuy moderate and meagre wdien comjiarcd to the stage 
of progress and dovolopmmt attained by similai boilies in British 
Provinces and some other Indian States. District Boards of 
tangible character existed only in the State of Bikaner. Their 
constitution, jiowors and functions could well be compared with 
the District Boards in the British Provinces as they existed in the 
beginning of the 20th Century’' and wi.h that of Baroda State as 
established in the year 1904. 

Tire condition of panchayats in the States of Riijastlian was 
ajialogous to those of the British Provinces prior to 1919. Elect- 
ed panchayats had been provided in the Province of Madras and 
in the State of Indore as early as 1920 and 1925, respectively, but 
nominated panchayats continued to function in a few States of 
Kajasthan, viz., Bikaner and Jodhpur until 1947. Though, 
theoretically, the panchayats were provided with wide judicial 
and administrative powers in some States, yet their powers remain- 
ed on paper and they were unable to perform oven elementary 
municipal duties. In 1948, when popular mmistries wore estab- 
lished in the States of Jaipur, Jodhpur , Sirohi and in the Union of 
Rajasthan (Udaipur), a few steps were taken to put the panchayats 
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on the right track. In spite of tins the panohayat movement was 
at an elementary stage and could be compared favourably only 
with the stage of progress and development attained in the early 
years of the panchayat movement in the British Provinces or in 
the other progressive States, like Indore tl?id Baroda. However, 
the institutions of panchayats in the States of Rajasthan stood in 
a better position and enjoyed better powers than the panchayats 
of Bihar, Ajmer Merwara, and Jammu and Kashmir had in 1948. 


The state of municipal administration in the States of Rajas- 
than in 1947-48 was similar to that of the municipal administra- 
tion in the British Provinces during the years 1883 to 1919. In 
pursuance of Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1882, Municipal Acts 
were passed in the various provinces in 1883-84. The new Act 
modified the constitutions, powers and functions of the municipal 
boards and provided for compulsory elections for a large propor- 
tion of municipal members. Provision for an elected Chairman 
was also made in the closii^ years of the last century. Similarly, 
elective element was introduced in the municipalities of the States 
of Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, etc., in the 19th Century. But in the 
States of Rajastlian the municipalities consisted of nominated 
members and wore merely the departments of the States. Gradua- 
ally, the municipalities were given democratic character in the 
present century. As has abx'ay been jtointed out, their powers and 
functions wore considerably enlarged with the passage of time. 
However, the enlarged powers and functions remained more on 
paper than in reality and the municipalities limited themselves by 
and large to the discharge of elementary sanitary duties in 
majority of the States. Their meagre financial resources did 
not permit them to discharge and fulfil oven their other elementary 
duties. Sanitary conditions in most of the States were deplor- 
able even in 1947-48. When popular ministries came into being 
in the States of Jodhpur, Sirohi, Jaipur and in the Union of 
Rajasthan, a few stops were taken to put the municipal govern- 
ment on the right track. However, at the close of 1948 the 
municipal movement was still in its elementary stage in Rajasthan 
and had reached only the stage of progress and development which 
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the municipalities in the British Provinces and in a few advanced 
States had already reached between 1883 and 1919. 

Factors Responsible for Slow Growth 

Numerous factors were resiionsible for the slow and sluggish 
progress of representative institutions in Rajasthan. The chief 
among them was the lack of education, for no democratic institu- 
tions can bo successful without education. As such, it was 
really a very great handicap. The i»erccntago of literacy Avas 
very low in the States of Rajasthan. In 1941, only 5.27o poi>ula- 
tion of Rajasthan was literate. Literates in English wore oven 
less than half per cent of the total population. SecoiWly, poor 
economic condition was also responsible for the slow growth of the 
representative institutions because it is only the economic demo- 
cracy that provides right atmo.sphcro for the ])rogressive working 
of democratic institutions like the panchayats, etc. More than 
90% of the' people of Rajasthan were dependent on agriculture 
but the condition of agriculture was not good. Only 16% of 
the total area was under irrigation and the rest under ‘Barani’ 
conditions depending on the vagaries of moonsoon which is always 
uncertain in this part of the country. Thirdly, cash* loyalties also 
handicapped the growth of the representative institxitions. Caste- 
ism played a big role in elections to ?he representative bodies. 
Caste-considerations sometimes prevented the representative 
institutions from discharging even their day-to-day duties. Four- 
thly, the lack of effective means of creating political awakening in 
tRe masses was also responsible for the poor progress of the repre- 
sentative institutions. Even Praja Mandals were established 
quite late in some States. Lack of good means of publicity was 
also a factor responsible for the poor political awakening in the 
masses. Sixthly, the representaive institutions based on the 
western ideals were an innovation to the masses and bred as they 
were in age-old traditions, they regarded imiovation as the blow 
of fate. Seventhly, the hostility of the feudal element towards 
the representative institutions also retarded the progress and the 
development of these bodies. Although the political circumstan- 
ces prevailing during the period had forced the feudal element 
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to agree to the o&tablislunent of representative institutions yet it 
could not reconcile with the new institutions and its attitude of 
hostility obstructed the effective growth of the representative 
bodies. Eighthly, the approach of the rulers towards the estab- 
lishment of representative institutions was Ithlf-hearted and, as 
such, their growth was halting and tardy. The political 
conditions in the States till 1947 were such that in most cases the 
autocracy of the rulers could continue unmarked and in a few 
States it was covered by the thin veneer of democratic facade. 
The representative institutions presented only an illusion of de- 
mocracy without making any substantial changedn the autocra- 
tic set-up of the rulers and their order. Lastly, the lack of pro- 
per political leadership also hindered the proper growdh of the re- 
presentative institutioirs. Whatever leadership was there it was 
available only in the urban area. But the success of the represen- 
tative institutions needed proi)er political leadership both in 
urban and rural areas. 

An Assessment of Achievements 

Wo have reviewed the composition, organisation, i>owers, 
functions and achievements of the representative institutions 
and have assessed their true worth and significance. Besides 
the tangible achievements, the representative institutions had a 
few non-tangible achievements of deeper significance and lasting 
importance to their credit, such as political socialization, political 
recruitment, interest-articulation, interest aggregation and poli- 
tical communication. 

The estabbshment and existence of representative iixstitu- 
tions helped in the process of political socialization in several ways. 
Firstly, the government of a few States, in order to ensure the 
success of representative institutions, appointed staff to train the 
masses in the technique of election, social work, etc. In 1944, 
Sirohi State authorities appointed one Shri D.N. Oswal to educate 
the public. He, with his staff, toured in the tehsils of the State, 
held several meetings in important villages and brought to the 
notice of the pcoph^ the advantage of elections. His eflforts 
resulted in systmnatic elections to the Central Advisory Committee. 
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The Bharaipur Government in order to train the workers in village 
local self-government, sent sub-inspeotors and lady workers for 
receiving theoretical training in rural development. These 
workers after their return from training organised camps with the 
object to preate among the village folk a spirit of service and to 
give them training in sanitation, agriculture, cattle-breeding, etc. 
Such and other activities of the state authorities connected with 
the representative bodies helped greatly in the political socialisa- 
tion of the villages. Secondly, the aimouncements, from time 
to time, of the establishment of representative institutions, their 
inaugurations &nd subsequent sessions held by thtm, attracted a 
fairly large number of visitors and aroused interest of,^he people 
in the working of representative institutions. Shri Lai Chand 
Choudhary, Vakil of Banswara, stated in his talk with the 
author tlia,Jj the opoiimg ceremony of the Banswara Rajya Parishad 
was held on February 3, 1939, in a pandal specially erected for 
the jnirposp. The ceremony attracted hundreds of people. On 
May 27, thousands of Udaipurians waited under the Suraj Gokhra 
to listen to the proclamation of the Mewar Constitution by the 
Maharana of Udaipur. The inauguration ceremonies of the 
Jodhpur Representative Advisory Assembly and the Jaipur 
Legislature were also witnessed by thousands of people. 
Such activities on the part of the rulers or authorities attracted 
large masses which, in a way, helped political socialization. 
Thirdly, the representative institutions helped in propagating 
and developing the education of the masses. A few municipal 
^nd district boards and pancliayats set up some educational 
institutions and arranged for libraries, reading rooms and 
recreation centres. Exhibitions were. also organised by a few 
municipal and district boards. AH this accelerated the 
progress of political socialization. Lastly, the political activities 
of the Praja Mandals, such as the Annual Conferences, public 
meetings and satyagraha movements, fomented the tension 
between the people and their rulers^ and thus contributed a 


1 . ‘‘Baj put Hero”, in its issue of May 27, 1 946 observed ; "Praja Mandals 
always attack the Rulers of the States under one or the other pretext, 
with the result that the gulf of mutual distrust between the princes ana 
their peoj^de widens”. 
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lot to political socialization. Moreover, the visits of loaders like 
Pandit J.L, Nehru, Acharya Kriplani, Shri Shriprakash and 
Shri Subhash Chandra Bose to propagate the ideals of the All 
India States Peoples* Conference and State Praja Mandals 
during 1938-1948 made the public politicilly well^ informed 
and vigilant. 

The establishment and working of representative histitutions 
helped in the process of political recruitment and training. The 
struggle launched for the establishment of rci)rcsentative institu- 
tions and, later on, the setting up of a system oi representation 
in-spired the people to join organised groups. Of aU the groups, 
the Praja Maml als attracted the people most. Within a few 
years of their inception, they became popular and their member- 
ship increased immensely. Several devoted and selfless social 
workers came forward to join Praja Mandal and, as subb, willingly 
wont in for a political career for themselves. Chief among 
them were Master Adityendra, Shri Kumbha Bam Arya, 
Sliri Mohan Lai Sukhadia, Shri Namidra Pal Singh Choudhary, 
Shri Dwarkadas Puroliit, Shri Mathura Das Mathur, Shri 
Tika Ram Paliwal, Shri Bhogi Lai Pandya, Shri Brij Sunder 
Sharma, Sliri Chand Mai Mehta, and Master Bholanath. The 
representative institutions also heljied in imparting a training 
of leadership. A few leaders had the opportunity to work as 
executive heads in various municipal boards, such as Shri Devi 
Shankar Tiwari (Chairman, Jaipur Municipal Board), Shri Brij 
Sunder Sharma (Bundi Municipal Board), Shri Jai Narayan Vyas 
(Jodlvpur Municipal Board). This experience of executive wo^k 
stood them in good stead whan Shri Tiwari, Shri Sharma -and Shri 
Vyas joined the State Councils as Popular Ministers. A good 
number of Ih'aja Mandal workers also became the members of 
legislatures in the States of Banswara, Bharatpur, Bundi and 
Jaipur. The membership of legislatures, municipal boards and 
district boards also gave the people some training in the running 
of representative institutions. The establishment of representa- 
tive institutions also attracted the members of the feudal order. 
In Jaipur and Udaipur they organised themselves in a political 
form. In Jodhpur and Jaipur States they participated in the 
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elections to the legislature and won a good number of seats. Thus 
the existence of representative institutions helped a lot in the 
work of political recruitment and training. 

The very presence of representative institutions made the 
people bold enough to articulate their interests quite candidly. 
The roprhsentative institutions helped in the organisation of 
political, economic, religious and communal interests. The 
landlords, peasants, workers, businessmen, political workers, etc., 
formed their own interest groups. The organisations hke the 
Praja Mandal Party (Jaipur), Jamindar Kisan Sabha (Bharatpur), 
the Sardar ^bha (Jaipur), the Muslim Party (Jaipur), the 
Independent Party (Jaipur), the Progressive Party (Jodhpur), 
the Sowadal Party (Jodhpur), Praja Parishad Party (Sharatpur) 
gave vent to the interests of their groups in the legislatures. 
Various otheif organisations like the Hindu Mahasabha in Alwar 
and Anjfhnan Islamia in Bharatpur wore powerftil groups 
to reckon with. These organisations had powerful bearing on 
the constittitional reforms in the States of Alwar and Bharatpur. 
In Alwar State, the Hindu Mahasabha was provided with one 
seat out of three Popular Ministers to be nominated by the Maha- 
raja to the State Council. In Bharatpur State, the attitude of 
Anjuman Islamia proved a great obstructive element in the way 
of constitutional settlement. 

The process of organised representation of articulated 
interests was helped in two ways. Firstly, the movements 
organised by the Praja Parishad to aehieve the establishment 
<jr liberalisation of the constitutions of representative 
institutions helped in bringing together the diverse interest 
in Society. In April 1947, all political parties united under 
the banner of Marwar Lok Pari^ad to oppose the 
Legislative Assembly instituted under the Jodhpur Act 
of 1047. In May 1946, the Bharatpur Baj Praja Parishad 
first decided to accept the reforms promulgated by the Maharaja 
on 21st May, 1946, but under the influence of Anjuman Islamia, 
it later on decided to boycott the elections to the Bharatpur 
L^islative Assembly. Secondly, tl^e interest groups, on various 
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occasions, combined to oppose any undesirable legislations or« 
proposals in the legislatures. For example, the Jaipmr Quazis 
Bill, 1945, was opposed by the members of various pressure groups 
and tiius the government was obliged to withdraw the Bill. 
Again, in October 1946, when the Budget for 1946-47 was pre- 
sented before the members of the Bharatp%r State Brij-jaya 
Pratinidhi Samiti, not a single member made any suggestion for 
the reason that their suggestions had never been honoured by 
the government previously. However, such instances of the 
organised representation of interests were very few and far 
between. 

« 

The function of political communication was also served by 
the representative institutions. Through advisory boards, legis- 
lative assemblies, municipal boards, etc., demands and wishes of 
the people were communicated to the govenunenf and govern- 
ment in its turn communicated the measures which dt took to 
satisfy the demands of the people. Thus the representative 
institutions served the purpose of intermediaries ia political 
communications between the rulers and their subjects. 

A perusal of the political situation of Rajasthan in 1948 
reveals that by that time the political socialisation and political 
recruitment were still in their infancy, the articulation and aggre- 
gation of interests was most inadequate, political communication 
was rather ineffective and the making, adjudication and applica- 
tion of laws was quite negligible. The scanty input and output 
of the representative institutions again proves that they were in 
their initial stage. 

Factors Bespondble for Inadequate Achievements 

We hove analysed the reasons for the inadequate achieve- 
mmits of the representative institutionB in any tangible form. 
The scantiness of the non-tangible achievements could be attri- 
buted to the existence of the feudal structure, lack of proper means 
of expressing the public opinion, absence of the rule of majority 
party and the excessive control of government. It is only in a 
full-fledged democracy that the representative institurions can 
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• perform their input and output functions properly. But the 
nature of the States in Rajasthan was monarchic. The authority 
of the representative institutions when set up was of a mutilated 
character. Effective means of expressing public opinion, such 
as newspapers and organised political parties, are a vital necessity 
for the successful functioning of democracy but Rajasthan lacked 
them considerably. Government by the majority party is a 
necessity for the proper and effective two-way communication, 
but it just did not exist in Rajasthan.® The excessive govern- 
ment control and regular interference in the working of the re- 
presentative institutions greatly hindered the rule-adjudication 
and rule-applisation functions of the representative institutions. 
Moreover, the lack of good leadership and undemocratic and 
defective composition of the representative institutioj&i were also 
responsible for meagre non-tangible achievements. 

9 

Conclusion 

To cdnclude this plain, unvarnished tale of the growth of 
representative institutions in Raiasthan, we can say that although 
these bodies were in their primary stage in 1948, yet they provid- 
ed a firm and well-planned foundation on which a sound structure 
of democracy could be built up by those who were genuinely ready 
for both labour and sacrifice. By the time a democratic set-up 
was established in Rajasthan, the representative institutions had 
not only taken firm roots but also prepared the necessary atmos- 
phere for training in the art of government the political leaders on 
whose shoulders the responsibility of the success or failure of 
democratic institutions was to fall. The level of progress which 
the representative institutions could achieve by the close of 
1948 raised hopes for a brilliant futurain which Rajasthan would 
march abreast of its sister states to attain the goal of liberty, 
equality and justice for aU. The events that followed in the sub- 
sequent years justified our expectations. 


2. In Je)|vr lie icf]; (mile goveiiiroit wesfoimed in 1C48. 
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Letter addressed to His HigLocss ot Udaipur by Sbrr" Vrciliya lal Vaura, 
dated August 21, 1942. * 

“ T, as the President of the Praja Mandal, request your 

PTighnoss to break all connect ions with the Paramount power according to 
the advi<*o of Pujya Mahatinaji and to earn the goodwill and loyalty of your 
subjects by giving them a sliaro in the Govorrimont of the State. Our 
demand then would bo satisfied. I also beg to submit to your Highness 
that your Highness, not only ought to gain tho respect and loyalty of your 
subjects but also share in the glory Mewar will have in the removal of tho 
British Govermnent from India. 

We have every hope that your Highnesw, being a Suryavansi and born 
of the blood of JMaharana Pratap, will revive their glory again in the eyes of 
the world by uceoding to the demand of indof)endence.’* 


Mewnr Praja Mandal (1938-1945) 

— Page 7. 

Editor : MOHAN LAL fWKHADTA, 
Published by Rarnesh Cliandra Vyas. 

APPENDIX II 

The following notification makes clear tho reasons for which the Jaipur 
Raj Praja Mandal was refused recognition as a lawful association — 

“His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur is not persuaded that a form of 
administration responsible to the public is one best suited to the needs of his 
people at the present stage of development in Jaipur, while, therefore, 
yielding to none in his dotormination that tho present form of administration 
should develojj in such a way that these needs are more fully apprehended 
and adequately met. 11 Is Highness is not prepared to approve the activities 
of any society whoso object is to upset the existing order. 

« 

As tho aims and objects of Jaipur Praja Mandal are inconsistent with this 
policy and the Mandal assumes for itself some of tho essential duties of 
government and will, if allowed to pursue its activities on divergent linos, 
tend to bring its members into direct conflict with the administration, the 
Jaipur Government has rejected the Praja Mandal request for recognition 
and for permission to continue to function os an association.’* 

Council of State Notification 
No. 43/P,M.O., 
dated January^ 1939, 

“fltf reported in PRABHAT'\ 13th January^ 1939. 
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APPENDIX III 

SOME CASE STUDIES ILLUSTBATING THE 
LEGISLATIVE PBOCEDUBE 

(1) On May 29, 1945, a inembor of the Executive Council of Bikaner 
State asked the leave of the House for the introduction of Bikaner Contract 
(Amendment) Bill, 1945. The leave was granted. Then the Member in 
charge of the bill moved that the bill be taken into consideration by the 
Assembly. » The House agreed to his request. After a short discussion the 
Member in charge moved that the bill be passed . The motion that the bill 
be passed was put to vote by the President of the Assembly and was 
unanimously ap])rovod. It is to bo noted that the bill was passed 
by the Assembly without its going through the committee -stage and report- 
stage. But such occasions were rare. 

(2) On 29th May, 1 945, Rao Bahadur Kishanlal Kaul begged the leave 
of the House to introduce Bikaner State Workmen Compensation Bill, 
1945. While introducing the bill ho, in his explanatory statement, 

observed ‘It is hoped that after the end of war, industries will 

develop and the factories will bo run by steam and electricity^n which a 
number of labourers wi I J work. They will run a jiartieular type of risk there. 
The aim of this bill is to make iiecossary provision for compensation 
for thoso loboftrers and their families who may become disable or die 
during th^ course of work in a factory. The House granted the 
leave to introduce the bill, and, as such, Shri Kaul moved that 
the bill be referred to the Select Committee. This motion was 
approved. TJio House apf)ojntod a Select (iJomraittee of nine persons. The 
Select Committee submitted its report on the I4th November, 1945. A 
motion to consider the bill ns reported by the Select Committee was made to 
which the House agreed. Theroaiter, Mr. Kaul, Member in charge of the 
bill, moved that the bill bo passed as reported by the Committee. The 
President of the Assembly put tho motion to vote and the same was 
approved unanimou.sly. In the same way the Partnership Bill and the 
Income Tax Bill were introduced on the 14th November, 1945, in the 
Bikaner J^egislative Assembly and -wore referred to Select Committees, 
The Income Tax Bill was again re-committed on 25th March, 1946. The 
Prevention of Unequal Marriages Bill, introduced in November, 1 945, was 
sent for eliciting public opinion. 

(3) On 1 2th March, 1 947, Mrs. Sharda Bhargava introduced the Jaipur 
Prevention ol Unequal Marriages Bill. Tho leave to introduce the bill was 
granted. Tho bill was considered and referred to a Select Committee. The 
Sfeport of the Select Committee was presented in the House on the 24th 
February, 1948. The Committee recommended that the bill be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Mrs. Sliarda opposed the motion 
andemphasised that its circulation for publiei^hpinion shall cause unneces- 
sary delay. After discussion, it was moved ’that the Jaipur Prevention of 
Unequal Marriages Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion thereon as recommended by the Select Committee. The motion , 
was put to vote and was passed with twenty-eight votes in favour and five 
against it. 

In the same way a few other bills were also introduced, viz,, Thakur 
Amar Singh (House Minister) introduced Hindu Jain^ Learning Bill, on 
September 27, 1 945; the motion was considered and passed on the same day. 
Ihe Jaipur Arya Marriages Validation Bill was also introduced, oonsiderw 
apd referred to a Select Committee op tlie same day. The report of tU® 
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Select Committee on the Jeipur Arya Marriegefl Validation Bill waa 
presented on 20th March, 1946, and the bill was passed without 
revision. The Jaipur Beligious Endowment Bill 1946 was also intro* 
dueed, considered and referred to a Selet Committee on 20th March, 1946. 


baaed on 

THE GOVERNMENT OF BIKAl^ER LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY PROCEEDINGS--May i945 and November 
1946. 

THE JAIPUR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DEBATES, OFFI- 
CIAL REPORTS, Volumes I to VI. 


APPENDIX IV 

SOKE CASE STUDIES ILLUSTRATING THE nNANClAL PROCEDURE 

On March 22, 1 046, the Finance Minister of Bikaner presented the State 
Budget for 1046-47 before the Legislative Assembly. The Budget was dis* 
cussed on the following two days. Nine members participated in the dis- 
cussions. The Finance Minister replied to the criticism made by the 
members. On the 26th of March demands for grants for th^ beneficent 
departments were made and put to vote. Five cut motions wore 
moved, in all, two of them were lost when put to vote and the rest 
were withdrawn. Thereafter, a bill for the appropriation of money 
required to meet the grants was presented. 

The Prime Minister of Jaipur State presented the Budget for the year 
1947-48, before the Legislative Council on the 27th of August, 1947, and 
explained the main principles ot the budget to the members. Shri 
Tika Ram initiated the general discussions on the budget on the 29th of 
August, 1947. The discussions continued for two days (29th and 30th) in 
which seventeen members participated. At the end of the discussions on 
Home affairs, education, and P.W.D., the ministers concerned replied to the 
criticism levelled against their departments. On the 1st and the 2nd 
September, 1947, discussions and voting on demand for grants took place. 
Thirty-two cut motions were moved but they were withdrawn after the 
government's assurance. Thereafter a bill of appropriation was moved and 
passed. 


based on 

THE GOVERNMENT OF BIKANER LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY PROCEEDINGS, March 1946. 


THE JAIPUR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DEBATES 
OFFICIAL REPORT, Auguat-September 1947. 



GIiOSSABT 

Abhinandan Patra (Hindi) : a letter of Admiration presented on some imp- 
ortant occasion. 

Adalty Panphayats (Hindi-Urdu compound) : Village Panchayats empow- 
ered with Judicial and magisterial powers. 

AISPC : All India States Peoples’ Conference. 

Annadata (Hindi) : Lit., ‘bread-giver’— a term of address to the Ruler, 
formerly indicated loyalty but has become an expression of servitude 
for the last fifty years. 

Barani (Rajasthani) : a barren land. 

Baniya'(Hindi) : an Indian broker or money-lender. 

Baories or Bawaries (Hindi) : big pucka built sqare wells with stairs lead- 
ing to the water. 

Bazar (Urdu) : a market place. 

Bogar (Hindi) : rfbrced labour without any remuneration. 

Bhisties (Un^u) ; water carriers. 

Bhomias (Rajasthani) : potty landholders. 

Brahmins (Hindi) : the highest priestly class among the Hindus. 

Brij-Jaya Pratinidhi Samiti ; The Maharaja of Bharatpur named the 
SamitK after his own and his wife’s name. His name was Brijendra 
Singh and his wife’s name was Maharani «1 aya. Hence ‘Brij-Jaya’. 

Chakars (Rajasthani) : hereditary menials owned by the rulers as their 
property and employed by th^'iin as their slaves. They wore also 
known as Golas, Darogas and Hajuries. 

Cholas (Hindi) ; male disciples of a religious priest. 

Chelies (Hindi) : female disciples of a religious priest or priestess. 

Chamars (Hindi) : low caste people, especially tanners and dealers in hides. 

Chhutbhaiyas (Rajasthani) : an order of the younger brothers and cousins 
of the heir apparent. 

Chokaries (Rajasthani) : squares at cross roads in a town. 

C^owkidar (Hindi) : a watchman. 

Daman (Hindi) : ruthless suppression. 

Dewan (Urdu) : Prime Minister. 

Dwij (Sanskrit) : Lit., ‘twice holy’; used foi^a Brahmin. 

Dyodhias (Rajasthani) : door-keepers of the male and female apartments 
of the royal palaces. 

Eklingji Parmeshwarij (Hindi) : the phallic representation of Lord Shiva 
traditionally worshipped as the presiding God and real Ruler of the 
throne of Mewar. The Rulers of Mewar always considered themselves 
as the Dewans of Eklin^i. 

Fasli Year (Urdu) ; Mohammedan era, giving a difference of 692 yeait 
less than the Christian era. 
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Fojdar (Urdu) : a govenunent official equal to a head constable in rank. 
Hakim (Urdu) : Magistrate. 

Hakumat (Urdu) : District administration. 

Hartal (Urdu) : strikes. 

Hawaldar (Urdu) : a sergeant, 

Hindu Posalas, (Hindi) : indigenous primary echools conducted in 
temples, etc. 

Hidayats (Urdu) : instructions issued by ruler. 

Ilaquas (Urdu) : areas. 

Jats (Hindi) : a martial and agricultural race among the Hindus. 
Jhonparios (Hindi ) : straw and mud built huts with thatched roofs. 

Kamdar (Urdu) : a person who managed government affairs in a smaller 
state on behalf of the ruler, 

KhaLsa Land (Urdu) : government land. 

Kisans (Hindi) ; farmers or agriculturists. 

Kotwal (Urdu) : a police oflioer, in charge of the city police station. 
Kharita Darbar : Coronation Darbar. 

Lagbag (Rajasthani) : a sort of cess. 

Mafldars (Urdu) : land-holders who wore given holdings in ^recognition 
of their services to the ruler and who were exempted from paying 
the land revenue. 

Maharana, Maharaja, Maharawal, Maharajarana, Rajadhiraj, (Hindi) : 

Titles by which the rulers of various States were addressed. 
Mehtars (Hindi) : sweepers. 

Mela (Hindi) ; fair, 

Mukhya Sachiv (Hindi) : Chief Minister. 

Munsif (Urdu) : a Judicial officer of the rank of a magistrate empowered 
to deal with Civil suits only. 

Musahib-o-ala (Urdu) : Prime Minister. 

Muslim Maktabas (Urdu) : Urdu Primary Schools, 

Naib (Urdu) ; an Urdu profix meaning ‘Sub’. 

Nazims (Urdu) : Sub District Officers. 

Nigranidar (Urdu) : watch -keeper over labourers. 

Nukta (Rajasthani) : a large feast given on the 1 2th day of the death of 
a person. 

Pokhars (Rajasthani) : small ponds in villages. 

Rai Sahib (Hindi) ; a title formerly awarded by the Government in 
appreciation of one’s services. 

Rajguruji (Hindi) : hereditary religious priest and guide of the ruling 
family. 

Rajveea (Rajasthani) : an order of prominent nobles. 

Rajya (Hindi) ; State, 

Rastas (Urdu) : bypaths. 

Sadvidhya Pracharini Sabha (Hindi) : Right Education Propagating 
$ociety. 
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Sahookars (Rajasthani) ; a financier or creditor of the merchant- class. 

Sambhar Shamlat (Urdu) : a Salt Lake area under the joint ownership 
of the two States of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 

Shamshanghat (Hindi) : crematory. 

Sarvashri (Sanskrit, Sarva — all ; Shri — Mr.) : a formal term of respect to 
all. 

Shriji (Hir^i) : a title of the Maharaja of Mowar. 

Suraj Gokhra (Rajasthani) : the Sun Balcony from which the Maharaja 
of Udaipur was in the habit of receiving salute from his subjects. 

Teh Bazaar Tax (Urdu) : Tax levied on the merchants who displayed 
thoir goods for sale at a weekly or monthly fair in Tonk State. 

Thanedar (Urdu) : a Sub -Inspector of Police. 

Thikana (Urdu) : an estate. 

Thikanodar (Urcfu) : owner of an estate. 

V.S. : Vikrami Samvat. The Hindu era started alter the name of King 
Vikram. In comparison with the Christian era it gives a difference 
of 57 years more than the former. 

Vishva VidyaJaya (Hindi) : university. 
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